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Introductory 


T he animals that crowd iheir little faces into the following 
pages lived, or are still living, in the deep virgin forests of 
West Africa, aroond a place called Mamfe, a place knovm 
to but a handful of the earth’s inhabitants. It is some two hundred 
and fifty miles nonh-north-casc of Calabar, which town is in the 
extreme south-east comer of the Protectorate of Nigeria. There is 
probably some doubt in most people’s minds as to where those places 
are. There was in mine before I went to Africa, so if it is of interest 
to yon or seems to matter, 1 must ask you to open an atlas as I did- 
Calabar will probably be marked as Old Calabar, a statemcot 
which cannot well be refuted- If the map is exceprionally good or 
German, Mamfe may be indicated, but it will certainly be called 
Ossedinge, for what reason nobody knows, least of all the local in¬ 
habitants. 

Running nonh from Calabar is a river known as the Cross River— 
a logical name for a river that one has to cross continually because 
of sandbars- This river suddenly turns right, out of Nigeria, into the 
adjacent territory tnandated to Great Britain, where it loses itself in 
a nerwork of waterways and the primeval forests. All the country to 
the west or left of this river is intersected by roads and railwajrs; to 
the cast is untouched, unspoiled Africa as it was before Europeans 
began crawling about it. 

But before i go any further perhaps 1 had better explain why I 
went to Mamfe at all. 

In the beginning 1 was a child—a very small child with very big 
childlike fancies. It so happened riiat the first light of day that I saw 
was in Edinburgh, which is synonymous with sajdng that it "was 
grey and cold and damp. Thereafter I craved the sun fioin pure 
cQssedness, Then some compassionate elder gave me a book filled 
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with pictures of palni crees and people sleeping m the sun. My 
course was set. 

T Jiad a beloved norse^I have her still—who showed me aiumals, 
who chased butterflies in the sunJJght with me, and taught me to 
blare out the names of strange beasts as she turned over the pages of 
the book with palm trees in it. Somehow the ideas of sunlight, beasts, 
and palm trees got all mixed up In my childish fancies like a hybrid 
seed planted in a ferdJc soil. 

1 suppose all of us can fathom the beginnings of ourselves if we 
choose to think back to our cliildl^ood, yet in ail our little personal 
histories there comes a blank. After the seeds have been planted, 
things go on underground unri] one goes to school and Icams to cor¬ 
relate one’s fancies with realities. At school 1 leamt that sunliglit and 
palm trees encircled the earth’s tummy like a girdle. The word 
tropics' appeared on the horizon. It loomed larger and larger. ] 
almost aggressively gave up orthodox studies for an avid compila¬ 
tion of a list of the antelopes of Africa, so that I had to be coerced 
and cajoled through essential examinations. However, through the 
sweat and exertions of others I found myself one day in the happy 
posidon of choosing between another year at school, before goin“ 
to a university to learn mote about my beloved animals, or doing 
something else. I chose the something else and bolted from Europe, 
like a shot rabbit, at the tender, iniprcssionahle, and exciting age of 
seventeen, my bo.\es filled with traps, butterfly nets, skinning imple¬ 
ments, and all the other recognized stock-in-trade of the collector. 

By a series of monotonous floating suburbias 1 evenmally de¬ 
posited myself in the land of my dreams, Palm trees sulked in the 
sun all around me, brown people slept, white people sweated and 
gnimbled. It was all so exactly wliac I had pictured that nothing fell 
short of my wildest childhood fancies. 1 made my way across the 
violet waters of the East Indies to the goal of all my drcams-Macas- 
sar. Could any name be more romantic? From there I went far in¬ 
land with my traps and nets and other paraphernalia, fully con¬ 
vinced tliat the work of the great Alfred Russel Wallace was about 
to be completed at last. 
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Then came the first great shock to my youthful enthusiasm. 1 
worked and laboured by night and by day setting traps, stalkmg 
anitnals, skinning animals, stufbng animals, packing animals. Diffi¬ 
culties were surTnounced ^vith enthusiasm, but the net results when 
all was said and done, when all those diousands of miles back home 
had been accomplished, and when all the animals so painstakingly 
accumiilaced had been looked at in the cold light of a museum, 
amounted to what? just nothing mote than a rtpetidon of some 
of the great Alfred Rnssel Wallace’s looser moments. 

There was obviously something wrong. 

Slowly it dawned upon rac, Scientific methods of collecting ani¬ 
mals were out of date. 

I went off to Cambridge a wiser but no less enthuHastic person. 
^\liiit I saw and leamt there only confirmed my half-formed theo¬ 
ries. One professor actually put them into words. He said that /xiol- 
ogy had been divided into three stages-^hat, how, and why. He 
explained that through the activitica of countless coUectots wc had 
almost reached the end of asking wbiti. AU the animals of the world 
were more or less known and classified, though there were still little 
gap to be filled in and some new forms to be found. Zoology was 
now in the how stage. Research workers were all asking how nature 
worked, and that was why the universities were encouraging exper¬ 
imental biology and physiology rather than what is called sys- 
temadcs.” The mote advanced students were now beginning to ask 
not only bow nature works on the lines that it does, but why , I now 
knew why 1 conld add nothing to the work Wallace did in the year 
i860.1 understood why one expensive expedition after another was 
returning, having done little more than spend its money, t also real¬ 
ised why nothing seemed to be knoviU or recorded about the actual 
behaviour in life O'! any animals except those seen or kept ah\e in 
Euiop and America, and little enough about those. I even saw a 
reason for the endless repetition of false statements about the ma¬ 
jority of animals, 

The truth seemed to be this: Nobody knew anything about the 
bow and inhy of animal behaviour other than from study mg those 
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few amiKal^i kept in institutions. Only the bold differences that can 
be observed through a comparison of dried and pickled remains in 
museums seemed to have been recorded. 

My troubles in Aialaya showed me bow this might be rectified— 
only somebody had to be persuaded that this new idea was practical, 
necessary, and comparatively inexpensive. The game had begun in 
real earnest. 

The task of organizing an expedition is, if you come to think of 
it, somewhat bewildering. Fearful problems beset otic: where to go, 
what to collect, for whom to collect, where to get money, what to 
buy by way of equipment and where to buy it. These problems are 
not easily solved even if one is a millionaire. For a mere scientist they 
appeared at first to be insurmountable. ] soon saw th; ^T busines 
methods had to be employed if a real portable research station was 
to be taken to die jungle, and therefore the question of capital 
should be tackled first. 

Just at that rime a drcular fell into my hands staring that a famous 
sdenrist required internal organs of some particular animals. Curi¬ 
ously enough, these animals were to be found only in the place that 1 
had had in the back of my mind as being a promising spot for opera- 
rions. 1 had chosen it because it had the worst climate and 
reputarion in the world, and therefore a place likely to have been 
neglected. Even scientists have a strange habit of leaving the nastiest 
localities until last. I visited this famous sdenrist and fell completely 
under the spell of his quiet and wonderful personality. 

Then, again by chance, 1 was introduced to anotlier great man of 
learning who wanted definite evidence of a whale in the rivers of 
the same countiy. From him I returned to the leading sdendsis at 
Cambridge and informed them of my project; 1 found that they re¬ 
quired the exotic giant water shrew from the same place, and also 
a general coUecnon of the animals iniiabiring the country, 

hile all this was going on I had been holding conversations with 
those friends at the British Museum who had been so kind to me 
since the days when I had feverishly collected the names of African 
antelopes. It turned out that they also wanted many things from the 
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same country, in particiikr the queer tick-like Fodogona^ only a 
half-dozen of which had ever been collected. One and all, moreover, 
offered to assist me in making appllcadon for ffnancial backing from 
sciendfic societies. 

AH at once half the problems were solved—where to go, what to 
coIkcT, for whom, and how to cover expenses. What to buy and 
i where to buy it didn*t worry me in the least, I had thonght all that 
our in detail though if the sciecirists who backed the project had 
seen what I wnas spending money on by way of equipment, they 
would have had several and coUecrive hrs.. 

The nest problem then arose: WTiom should 1 take with me? If 
you asU anybody: 'TVhom can I get to come on an expedition w^th 
me? “ the aimver is invariably: ** 0 \x^ good Lord^ there are thousands 
of young fcUows who would give their souk for the opportunity!” 
j But, beheve me, there is more in it than that. When you announce 
, that you arc going to West Africa^ forty per cent of the enthusiasts 
fail away at once; to explain that one intends to work and not shoot 
big game quickly disposes of another thirty per cent. Of the re¬ 
mainder, half will probably be zoologists. These must be eradicated 
without delay because there is nobody with less imaginadon or 
more hide-hound nodons of procedure than the average young zo- 
ologist- 

Having winnowed the applicants down thus far, the quesriori of 
suitable phyrique must be considered. Upon thk subject 1 hold views 
diametrically opposed to everybody elsek, the medical world and 
people who have lived m the tropics not excluded. My methods 
have, howe\'er, worked three rimes to date, so this is my story and 
I am sticking to it. 

For die tropics and hard work weed out all the athletes, sports¬ 
men. and anybody who is large, beefy, or tough* From the remain¬ 
der select all those who are at least used to and at ease in smoky 
bars, airless cabarets, and crowded subway trains. From these 
"worms," probably numbering less than half a dozen, one must take 
a chance upon selecring one who will not carry with him some 111- 
ne^ that will flower in die tropics, iTic chance is not such a long 
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ouQj because a man who can live in real stnoky cabarets can live 
anywhere unless he is already starting to die! Last come questions of 
compatibility of temperament and similaricj^ of tastes. 

WTien 1 had finally despaired of finding anybody to go ’ivith me, 
I remembered a conversation I had had over a pot of tea in a kitchen 
at four o'clock in the morning some years before. By an amazing 
coincidence, within three days my companion of the tea-pot turned 
up from Paris^ where he lived, and literally bumped into me. 

George Russell and 1 got together^ bin instead of talking vaguely, 
as on the previous occasion^ about tropic lands over a pot of tea, we 
completed the actual organization of die expedinon. 

George fulfilled all the conditions and yet strangely enough hap¬ 
pened to be on the quiet a better athlete in many respects than ttic 
beefy gendemen, and certainly a greater sportsman than anybody 
else 1 could have selected. 

And so we sailed for Africa one August and went together to 
work out our great scheme hundreds of miles in, the iungle behind 
Calabar. WTien George got persistent low fever and was told that he 
wTis dying of consumption^ I mshed him down to the coast, mean- 
lime wiring frantically for somebody to be scut out to me to take his 
place* No sooner had George got to the coast, seen another doctor^ 
been told that he had not the slightest trouble with his lungs or any¬ 
thing else, and decided to return to mCi than I Jeamt that the substi¬ 
tute had already left. George waited at the toast for this substitute 
and brought him up to me. We had a great meeting and I soon per¬ 
ceived that by some fluke another amazing human being had been 
sent to me by the fates, 

1 can dunk of nobody but the Duke who would have fitted in 
with us or done such splendid work so painstaldngly^ despite the 
fact that he was half-way through an engineering coutse at Cam¬ 
bridge when he left England at three days' notice to join us. Tliere 
was only one trouble. He was slighdy beefy and suffered from it in 
characteristic fashion until he got diin* First he had an extremely 
violent attack of fever^ went yellow^ and scared us all out of our 
wdts. l^hcn he got his legs covercd with tropical ulcers and had to 
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return to the base comp while we were away in the northern moun¬ 
tains, Eventually, after a second attack of fever, he got thin like 
ws, and was positively bonndng by the end of the crip. 

The arrival of the Ehike was the only major adventure of the ex¬ 
pedition. This is the prindptl reason why I am going to try- my 
hardest not to write a travelogue. There have been and are so many 
httte histories of expedirions; so many charging rhinoceroses^ hu¬ 
morous cooks, highest mo un tains to he climbed, wicked chiefs, and 
naughty '“boys.” Please let me get away from the little domestic in¬ 
cidents chat amused and irritated us, and tell you if possible of the 
country and the life as we saw it through the eyes of zoologists go- 
ing and living there with a defimte purpose. We went not to shoot, 
nor merely to collect, but actually to study the animals in life and 
record their differences of appearance, behaviour, and habits as they 
really are in nature. Further, we intended to do this by the methods 
that are customary^ in museums and offices, not chose that had al¬ 
ready been tried by the few travelling or floating laboratories that 
had previously been in the field. I intended to do just what the mu¬ 
seum expert does, but to do it from fresh specimens mstead of from 
dried ones and the writings and drawings of others. 

1 kept a very detailed diary in Africa, and I could reproduce that 
in the form of a continuous story, but it would be full of bad cooks, 
angry chiefs, shipping offices* and all the rest. The animals would 
appear at odd and irreg ular intervals In an incomprehensible mud¬ 
dle—monkeys, ticks, hippopotiimuses, and fleas. That is not the way 
we saw the country. As the animals appeared they fell into their 
places as in nature, so that one met first one assemblage and then an¬ 
other as one got deeper and deeper into the real vitals of the coun- 
try. 

The first thing a collector encounters in a new country is the 
vennin, which, as you will see shortly^ is a somewhat broad term. 
Then, after he has been there a little dme, his cimcHity will lead him 
into the forests around. Here he will meet with on entirely different 
life, which in its mm will resolve itself into several more or less 
watertight compartments* Above there is a fly mg continent, and 
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along chc greai rivers a oomplcitly different assemblage of animals ^ 
upon the floor of the forest another, and beneath its surface yet an¬ 
other. Or again, from the point of view of the animals, he wiH find 
chat the fr<^ all behave in one way, the monheys in another, the 
rats in another. On the high grassy mountains, and in the dense 
dripping forest patches dotted about their faces, arc other entirely 
different ammal worlds. Lastly he will meet those poor creatures 
who do not seem to belong to any place in particubtr, and arc being 
displaced and buffeted about by the encroachment of man or the 
changes of naenre. 

1 want to try and bring all these vividly before yon in their exact 
order and place in nature, as seen through the eyes of one who is 
studying both the true genealogical classificarion of animals and the 
natural (or ecological) classification. Zoologists have o™rloohed 
the fact that these two classifications are not at one, though they arc 
both important. We went to Africa to get certain specific animals 
and Co test out the theory that any increase in our knowledge of 
animals must be made in the field. 

Let the animals tell their own story, and answer for you the quts- 
doQS that 1 hope you wUl want to ask. 



Part One 
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BirJs/ Sljreu7s and Snakes in the Qrass 


F rom out litxle house at Mamfe die view was ordinary 
enough, provided one looked wesr, south-west, or south: 
fields of grass, a little stream, a tennis court, some small sheds 
with corrugated iron roofs, and a second^lass metal road winding 
among them all. Even the trees seemed familiar, A horse grazed 
i]uictly, it drizzled from a grey sky, and a white man tvearing grey 
Oaimcl trousers and smoking a pipe passed along the road on a bi- 
cycle- 

All of a sudden incongruity appeared in the form of a dazzlingly 
white bird with awkward black legs and a long beat which fell 
rather than Hew into sight and attempted to land on the horse. It 
missed its objective, as egrets always do. Hurtling against a fence, 
it closed its wJn^ before finding its feet and remained wobbling 
dmnkenly back and forth, giving vent to ^ill cries and staring 
wildly about, as if this were not its own fault, 

I'hcsc birds are vermin, or rather, Africa is verminous wnth them, 
for nothing so beautiful or artistically satisfying as an egret could 
ever really be classed with rats and the body louse. Prcidously they 
were much sought after for their plumes, which stick out from un¬ 
der the wings like a dny snow cloud. Now that better and cheaper 
plumes can be made out of cellophane, this lovely bird is sf^ed to 
play the part of the London pigeon around the houses of West Afri¬ 
can settlements. 

On this particular morning, when the whole world as view'cd 
from the Mamfe rest house seemed grey and dark green, the egrets 
stood out like lights in their dazzling whiteness. On one side of the 
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house a Jong string was stretched between two jKsles* Along this ar 
intervals little cheesecloth bags w^erc tied, containing the skulls of 
animals chat had been skinned. The skull is about tlie most precious 
part of an amntal from a zoologist's point of ™w and receives spe¬ 
cial attention. It is cleaned of as much flesh as possible, soaked in 
nmnlng water, rolled in sawdust, and finally hung out to dry in little 
bags to which a label is attached. The bags arc to prevent the loss of 
teeth that may become loosened through drjnng or decomporirion 
of the flesh. 

ITie flies, however, soon found out what was in the little bags 
and proceeded to lay their eggs in them. The egrets found the flics, 
which buzzed incessantly^ multiplying among the oflal almost while 
one watched. Egrets are presumably waders, if judged by their legs 
and feet, which are long and slender^ The process of chasing fly 
grubs suspended about three inches below a vwaying string becomes 
for them, therefore, about as great a problem as earing an apple tied 
below a rope would be to a rather inexpert right-rope walker* Each 
bird fell off once every few minutes; sometimes all would topple 
over together In a cloud of flies^ 

The string of litde bags was removed at sundown and taken in¬ 
doors as a precaution against the undue attentions of the many 
noctumal marauders* One egnet^ a rather seedy-looking bird, discov¬ 
ered where they went to, a smaJl shed at the back of the house. Un¬ 
happily, the bird got wedged bemecn the wall and the eaves of the 
roof in trying to gain an entrance, though how it got so far I could 
never make out* Here it remained, squawking like a child, while we 
searched for the focus of the commotion. I found it not particularly 
frightened but obviously rather angry, like Walt Disney's duck, its 
eyes filled with that expression of surprised wonderment that an 
egret always assumes when committing its daily folly or error in 
judgment* As t grappled with its feathery posterior m an endeavour 
to squeeze it through the eaves, it gave a hiccup, opened its beak^ and 
let fall three balls of fly maggots each as large as an apple. The egret 
looked more surprised dian ever and slipped through the caves with¬ 
out further difficulty- 
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The egrets of Mamfe had enemies, one of whom met his end sud¬ 
denly on this pamoiiar gloomy day. The seedy-looking egret, after 
its miscalculation at the back of the Ivousc, had assumed an imperti¬ 
nent attitude towards its kith and kin. Scorning the swaying skuil- 
string, he took to intruding upon our privacy at the skinning tables 
and had to be constantly ordered off the Geld for rough-housing 
with the skinnen. On this occasion he was shooed off the veranda 
at the moment when his brethren were beating a hasty retreat to 
the safety of the bushes behind the Idtdien. 

Swaying and chattering with anger, he stood among the stuffed 
animals pinned on boards that had been carried out ro dry in the sun, 
now making its Gist appearance in several weeks. So taken up w'as 
he with his indignation, that he failed to notice the hurried departure 
of the other birds or ilte silent cruciform shadow that gilded mys¬ 
teriously over the liaxd-beaten earth around him. Gong-gong, the 
youngest member of the staff, who 'was posted at the comer of the 
veranda throughout the day to watch for the hawks and kites which 
swooped out of the slty to snatch up our stuffed rats, thinking them 
to be alive, gave the w'aming. 

Tire hawk, a particularly big one which would probably be called 
an eagle in England, was, however, after onr little friend the egret. 
Gong-gong’s call to arms was the signal for a wild scramble for 
loaded shotguns, always kept to hand. We dashed for the open only 
to see the shadow of the marauder flasli across the ground as the 
great bird nose-dived for his prey. The little egret, suddenly realiz¬ 
ing his peril, struggled to gain the air. 

Two barrels gave tongue with a deafening report at the very in¬ 
stant the hawk was stalling to bring his talons into posirion for the 
death grip. With a hurst of feathers, the interloper swerved, somer¬ 
saulted, and crashed with wings outspread. The exdred staff rushed 
eagerly to the kill but the Gercc bird was by no means done for. 
Hisrin?, yellow eyes blazing, he hurled himself at the men’s legs. 
He was (quickly dispatched with a shot from an automatic. 

In the excitement of victory the egret was forgotten. He had es¬ 
caped and apparently benefited from his experience, for he never 
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returned again, though saw him later on the sandbanks in the 
ri¥er with his drooping left wing and incredulous espr^sion. 

For a w'hole year wc W'agcd ceaseless warfare against the hawks, 
and on only one occaaon did we obtain the same species of bird 
twice. There arc counties varieties scanning the forests by day, 
where they cake the place of vultures. They are dreaded and hated 
by nnimflk and man alike- Silently they swoop down to carry off a 
cliicken from a nativc^s compound, an unsuspecting monkey from a 
forest tree, or a bird from the sandbanks. If yon go to the zoo^ you 
may notice the smaller monkeys are for ever glancing furtively at 
the tops of their cages. This action k almost automatic, the result of 
countless generadom of their ancestors always on the look-ouc for 
their enemies, the hawks, ghding silently above them. 

Their only use to us was as targets for shooting practice, and fine 
sport they provide for this. On one occasion, when trelcking back 
to jManife from down river in a great hurry, we came to a native 
callage nestled at the foot of a hill. As [ was travelling fa5t to cover 
some forty miles in one day, my dozen-odd carriers had pushed on 
far ahead. L was following widi Beo, my head skinner, carrying die 
12 -bore shotgun. Passing through the village, which was silent as a 
grave with all the houses tightly closed, 1 had the impression tliat 
many eyes were watching me—uncertain, slighdy resentful eyes* 
The sensation was unpleasant, and we hurried on up die hdl to 
where stood a small ju-jo house containing a symmerrical mound of 
baked earth surmounted by an earthenware pot* Here f paused to 
look back at rl'ic mysterious and vaguely mahgnant cluster of houses. 

At chat moment an immense hawk wheeled out of the ftir^ and 
commenced soaring above the village in ever-widening circles. Ben 
passed me the gun. 

Now thk gun was an exceptional weapon, having been con¬ 
structed with specially long barrels, of which the left was unusually 
well *^choked"' at the orifice. Its carrying power was prodigious, 
which fact endeared rfic weapon to me greatly. ! always feel safer 
with this gun than with any rifle. 

As the hawk came nearer in its circular flight, I decided to take a 
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chance shot at it chough I thought it almost cercainly out of range. 
As the smoke dcaied aivay (and there is a lot in damp, hot di¬ 
mates), 1 saw the bird wobble, then rum over m the air and fall like 
a thunderbolt in rhe middle of die main and only '“"'street^* of the 
village. 

Before I had recovered from my surprise, a tumuJc arose below. 

Crowds of wildly yelling Africans brandishing small spears and 
huge bush-knives burst from the houses and charged up the hill, 
headed by a terrifying old gendeman who had snatched up the dead 
bird and stuck it on a grinning ju-jn mastn My exaltatioii quickly 
left me and so did Ben. Gruesome and probably quite unrme stories 
of the horrible deaths meted out to white men who had killed sacred 
animals or interfered with other African ju-jus crowded into my 
mind. Being above all a cow'ardi, Hke everybody else, ] had half ^ 
mind to bolt after Ben^ but thoughts work quickly in an emertrency 
and I decided a jSsh-spear in the chest w^as preferable to several in 
rhe backside. Anyhow, I had little time to do else than stand my' 
ground. 

The muldtude sw^armed about my sheepishly grinning person. 
Drums began to beat and the assembled company broke into a sort 
of African “For He's a Jolly Good FeUow^" while the old gentleman 
ceremomously handed me the feathered corpse. Apparently 1 had 
rid the community of its Public Enemy Number I, the local G-men 
having been unable to throw stones far enough to hit it or to find 
its hide-out. My relief was so great I became slightly stupid aud, 
pulling out the tail feathers* I placed them on the ju-ju mound. 
Again I had, quite by accident, done the right thing. The assembled 
company burst with cxdtement^ the drums fell into a quick rever- 
berating rhythm, and everybody began to dance. A youth donned 
the )u-ju mask and executed a dance before me wkh a young girl. 
My eyes nearly popped out of my head as it proceeded, for not only 
in tttovement and rhythm, but even in phrasing, it was die bSguine, 
the dance of the French Negroes of Martinique in the V^'cst In- 
dies^ well kntnsm to me from happy evenings spent in the super- 
sophisri cared cabarets of Paris, 
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1 dallied a long time among my friends at this village. The chief 
and I held long discussions upon all the local “beef,” that is, animals. 
Ht implored me to stay or remm to his village, saying chat my plac¬ 
ing the feathers on the ja-ju would rid the vicinity of hawks and 
there wotdd be plenty of chickens and fresh eggs for me to eat. 
Unhappily, 1 could not accept his offer, which 1 have always re¬ 
gretted, but I did visit him several months later and could not End 
one solitary hawk. The chief assured me there was none, and seemed 
to regard this as a matter of conise. 

“Master, man bring beef.” 

There was always exciteincnt at that announcement, wlrich was 
made to me at all times of the day and night as 1 sat before the cata¬ 
logues measuring rats’ feet and frogs’ belUcs, pickling Ucc and 
wonns, and doing the other mulritudinous odd jobs that a sdendEc 
collecting trip entails. 

A grinning blade face appeared above the veranda, level with my 
feet. 

“Well, what is it?” I inquired. 

“Beef," replied the face. “Master go take 'em tw^o shilling.” and 
he fumbled in his doth. With a scream he withdrew his hand and 
started sucking his finger, cursing loudly and roundly in Baiyangi. 
Willing helpers came forw'ard, searched him, and prodtuted two 
minute black dots of glossy fur each about two inches long. These 
were placed on the veranda, where they instantly rose on their 
hind legs like pugilists and, screaming in almost inaudibly high- 
pitched voices, proceeded to wrestle and box with each other, 1 say 
w'restlc and bos, but there certainly weren’t any rules. 

Of all the mean, unpleasant, evil-smelling, vicious things that live, 
the W’est African shrew {Croeidara) is the meanest, most unsa¬ 
voury, and irascible. These screeching httle horrors were bought for 
a penny each, placed in a tiny cage, and supplied with a haunch of 
strong-smelling antcater meat. They fought and screamed for the 
rest of the day and most of the night. I'fest motning all the meat, 
larger than both of them put together, had ^'anished, and only one 



Shjuew (Crocidura ocddcntalis) 


shrew remained alive. The ocher lay in a comer of rhe cage. e\TSccr- 
ated and with mosc of its head eaten by ira companion. 

These shrews will attack anything, man and large bush-cats in- 
eluded. TbcLr tiny jaws arc armed wth a phalamc of needle-sharp 
teeth and their pungent smell protects them from predatory birds 
and mammals alike. They are classed as inscctivores, bat they are 
more omnivorous than man himself. 1 have seen them cat each other, 
insects, shellfish, com, putrefied desh, and even a dead snake. They 
inhabit the long grass of forest clearings, where they are often 
caught, as in the case of these tuo, when natives arc clearing die 
ground. 

As the day wore on. our friend wlio had been bitten tetumed 
several rims with more shrew's as well as a variety of other local 
vemun, until the whole house began to stink. This smell is unhe- 
lievable until it is encountered. In the British Museum I have merely 
touched a large bottle of alcohol in which some shrews had been 
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scaied for more than three )^eais, and I had to wash my hands twice 
to avoid being sick Nothing drowns the smell; it gets everywhere. 
\ et by a simple process the natives transmute it into the most de¬ 
licious, delicate, and lasting scent I have ever encountered, anelling 
somen'here between sandalwood and tangerines. The shrews are 
stewed whole with certain leaves and palm-oil to bind the brew. The 
oil rises to the surface and is skimmed off, carrying w'ith it the won¬ 
derful aroma that ts so unUke the beastly little animal. 

Among other prizes brought by the man who left us the batriing 
shrews was a variety of snakes. After lunch, during that pecubarly 
silent hour when t^ts take their siesta and only man toils on, a 
sudden shout rent the sultry air. The grass cutters were seen running 
together towards an old tree stump. We raced out of the house and 
down die newly cut grassy sIojk towards the river. 

Here we found a most puzzling right. Some twenty husky Afri¬ 
cans armed with long bush-knives-a Birmingham product about 
eighteen inches long by three inches wide, with a wooden grip 
handle—stood silently round a tree stump. Now silence among a 
group of excited Negroes is in itself unusual and alarming; in fact it 
invariably presages really grave danger of one kind or another, and 
one must beware. Besides, they kept at a respectable discance and 
did not move. I attempted to advance into the circle but the head¬ 
man, an ugiy-looking fellow' with shoulders wide enough for one 
to dance upon, pulled me back. I addressed my t|ueries from out¬ 
side the circle. 

For answer I was knocked flat and three natives came tumbling 
on top of me. Madly I scrambled our to the air expecting to be con¬ 
fronted by at least a snarling leopard. There was nothing to show 
for the treatment 1 had received. Every'body now began to talk 
and 1 addressed the assembled company emphadcilly. 

From the babble of pidgin-English and strange tongues, we even¬ 
tually learnt that somewhere in the tree stump was a snake who was 
watching us. Now this snake not only bites but defends Itself by 
spitting poison. His range of fire is about ten feet, but he is not 
certain tt hether you are animate or merely another tree if you keep 
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stilL The man who had been dcariog grass near ihc crec snunp had 
been shot at but the snake had missed. Othcis heard his shout and 
came too dose in their ignorance. They were waiting for the snake 
to show* his hand (or head) when wx arrived, and the movement 
of the headman to check my onrush had given the snake his mark. 
He had Sied at me, and those in the know had jumped. Nobody 
suffered, but some of the brown liquid fell on my daunel trousers. 
1 did not notice it at the time but a few days later there were tiny 
holes where it had been, as if add had been spilt on the materiaL 
Imagine the effect of such a substance if it finds its mark—the eyes. 

Once the snake had wasted its ammunition, the natives fell on the 
tree stump and, poking their sticks into the holes beneath, soon 
drove out a snake:, but not the one they had cspected. Instead of a 
long slim dark-brown form emerging, as everyone had anticipated, 
an evU, flat, chaitieuse-green head appeared, its nose surmounted 
by twro small horns. With much hising, the short fat body was 
dragged out. It proved to be a fine puff adder, the most deadly of all 
Africau snakes. This reptiJe is a bcautifuJ creature, conventionally 
marked with beige, dark brown, and green in a pattern often seen 
on handbags^ further north in the desert country, its colouring is 
much less vivid. Its tail is only about an eighth of the diameter of 
the body and absurdly short, so that it hardly reaches the ground 
but sticks out behind when the animal is in motion. 

Pleased and excited with this unexpected addition to our collec¬ 
tions, we did not notice that the other snake had also been found 
and by the dme this had dawrned upon us, it had been hacked to 
pieces by the natives, who would rather see it thus than sold to us 
for what was to them a handsome sum. Perhaps they, like a Malay 
tribe among whom I once lived in the Celebes, thought I brought 
the animals that w'e preserved in alcohol back to life when I got 
home, and considered It more dreumspect to render this at least 
difficult in the case of such a dangerous beast. 

The grass of .Mamfe station, even when cut short, as it was every 
few weeks, could be of considerable danger in so far as snakes were 
i^oncerned. The worst of the vermin that inhabited the station w'as 
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a species of snake, small and brown with a purple and while collar, 
known as die night adder (Cduru; rhombeatus). Jc is well named, 
for it lives in small holes and emerges at night to prey on its on!v 
food—the common toad of these regions {Bufo regtilarisy. This 
combination is peculiarj both the smkc and the toad arc found only 
on the open clearings in the forest, ne\'er in the forest, which may 
surround the clearings in an unbroken wall of virgin greenery’'. Both 
must get there somehow, probably by migration in swarms when 
young, Nodiing except tJiis toad has ever been found in the stomach 
of the night adder, and it is one of the commonest of African snakes. 

Ar Mamfe, both the toad and the snake swarmed everywhere, ^^''e 
caught nine night adders in one evening around the house, and why 
we didn’t step on one 1 don't know, as they arc perfeedy camou- 
llaged. I met one at midday at the foot of the veranda. It tried to 
make its escape but 1 spotted its hole and pushed a small butterfly 
net over it. The snake lost its temper and made a jab at me. f was 
ready for it and bounced out of the way. A snake is a fool and nor 
So c^ulck in attack as one is led to believe; protnded you don’t lose 
your nerve, there is no snake except a hamadryad which should get 
the better of you, that is, if he doesn’t take you unawares. This 
adder got frightfully excited, hissed and rushed about. At length it 
gave a sort of backfire and vomired up one whole toad and another 
one partly digested. After this it was so exhausted 1 scooped it up 
in the net and ran into the house where it was dtoivned in a bottle 
of alcohol. 

This story, when recounted to a certain gentleman who w-as pass¬ 
ing through Mamfe, had a curious sequel. The man considered the 
snake’s death an enviable one for obvious reasons. That night aU the 
white inhabitants of Mamfe were assembled at the house of a cer¬ 
tain German trader. There were ten all told, including ourselves and 
two visiting missionaries. After dinner, when the servant brought 
drinks, the man again referred to the snake’s death in a jocular w'ay. 
He was sitting w ith his back to an open window overlooking a sheer 
precipice. I was ar the opposite side of the circle. 

Suddenly I saw a sleek black head appear beuveen the man’s 
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rather fat cheek and his ooUar, It ^I'aved malignandy to and fro, its 
beady eyes flashing fire in the lamplight. Remembering my experi¬ 
ence at the tree stump, I leant forward and said quietly; "TTiere is a 
snake going down your ntek.*" The man moved as none of us sus¬ 
pected he could, and the snake which was inexplicably ctuled round 
the lintel seemed to leap to the floor. We fell on it with sticks, When 
captured it proved to be a harmless variety, but the good gentleman 
never again referred to death by drowning in alcohol. 




Crabs; %eir 7oesi !Mongoosef Trogs and 
Joadsf JlatS; Lizards 


P ROBABLY all people arc scmck at one time or another dur¬ 
ing the course of their lives by something that appears to 
them individuaJly as not only strange but almost unbelieva¬ 
ble. Such phenomena are as often as not qnite ordinary matters to 
those who know about them, I have encountered many. 

To me the most outstanding of all is the land crab. T cannot ex¬ 
plain, even to myself, the sensations I feel when I sec one. I have 
always known that there are such things as land crabs and yet, hav¬ 
ing been bom and having lived in a country where crabs are con¬ 
fined to the seashore or tlie dinner table, the sight of these rather 
evil-looking, wildly staring, and excitable creatures meandering 
about beneath mhnosa bushes, scuttling down holes in my kitchen, 
or ascending palm trees, never fails to unnerve me. 

The Cameroons swarms with them, from the muddy seashores to 
the tops of the h^hest mountains. The rivers and streams ate full 
of them. "Lhey excavate holes among the roots of dry grass m clear¬ 
ings; they ascend trees and scuttle about the floor of the damp and 
the dry forest alike, Some arc small, rotund, and rosy, others are 
large, damp, and purple. Others again are brown and green and flat. 
They ogle at yon wherever you go. 

On the Mamfc clearing they abound among the tangled vegeta- 
don that springs up as soon as one foj^ets to cut the grass. They 
also go backwards into holes underneath the houses; drains arc a 
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scraping, scmtcliing urns of than that scramble away as soon as 
one looks dowTi tlieir retreat. They are verinin indeed, but like all 
orlter vermin they are more useful to man tiun the harmless decora- 

rive beasts. 

As I was returning from the near-by forest one night, the beams 
of my powerful torch disclosed an eerie and really quite revolting 
^ht at the edge of the grassy clearing. A giant rat (Cricetomys), 
larger than a rabbit, w'hich frequents the low bush and raises an 
awful racket at night, had been caught in a snare set at random by 
our native trapper. It must have met its death about sundown, only 
an hour before. As 1 came upon it suddenly, a sea of staring, ghost¬ 
like fonns scuttled around it. I cannot help the constant use of the 
word scuttled; there is nothiug else that so aptly describes the fur¬ 
tive, hurried, and crooked progress of a crab. A nearer approach to 
a nightmare of wildest Hetion I have never seen, and I still shudder 
when I think of it. The vet}- et'ilness of tht^ loathsome brutes was 
terrifying, as they scrambled like ^Tilturcs over the corpse, clanking 
their armoured bellies and limbs, tearing the flesh with their paw- 
hke pincers, and then darting out of the ring to squat, stuJfHng the 
glistening morsels into their mouths like starv'ing children. The fact 
that they themselves were silent, unlike other carrion feeders, some¬ 
how made it all the more ghastly; the superfluity of legs and die 
eyes on pedestals removed the whole from reality to die realm of 
fevered imagination, 

I could not bring myself to go near the scene of operations, so I 
threw a large clot of earth. It fell among them, crushing a few of the 
smaller ones, and went bouncing away into the long grass. The crabs 
scooted backward in a wide circle and sat glaring menacingly with 
their pincers held w'ide apart and oil those disgusting appendages 
round their mouths twitching and duttering as if they were licking 
their chops. Then, slowly they began creeping forward again in 
litde jerky rushes undl die corpse once more became a seething mass 
of sluny shells and clambering legs. But first their squash^ and 
wounded mates w-ere tom apart and devoured before they setried 
down to the serious matter of the rat. 
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These CTiibs arc the scavengers of the counctystde. Rats, shrews, 
and ancs arc others. Half the aninial population seems to be likewise 
employed. The crabs appear to prefer their meat fresh; ants set to 
v'ork before it is actually meat, that is, while it is still alive. Shrews 
prefer theirs high. 

like every other animal except the elephant, however, the crabs 
have their enemies; in fact they seem to have many. Later, when 1 
take you into the silent forests, onto the windy mountain tops, and 
down among the reeds by the great rivers, I will introduce you to a 
few more. On the clearing of Mamfe station, the crabs fell prey to 
two animals in particular. 

One, a strange little creature, is know n as the curimanse, or Cros- 
sarchus obsatrus to the zoologists. Its “Christian" or specific name is 
well chosen, for, both in habits and in appearance, it U indeed ob¬ 
scure. Being a kind of mongoose, it falls into the great class of car¬ 
nivora or desh-eating animals, which contaim such well-bnowii 
forms as the lion, cat, dog, wolf, bear, fox, skunk, weasel, and ra¬ 
coon. The cushnanse defies description, however, by being, except 
perhaps for its rather long slender snout, so utterly ordinary. It has 
four short legs, a tapering tail, is covered with emrse nondescript 
hair, and has small ears. Its face Is sharp and its expression eager. Its 
life is concerned primarily with scratching up crabs and bolring 
them as fast as possible with much crackling of hard shells and pig¬ 
like grunts on its own part. We often w'atched these eager little 
fellows scratching about on the open grass beuveen tire hoikscs on 
moonlight nights. They look like rabbits, which they resemble in 
size and shape. We kept one, which had been brought to us alive 
by a native hunter, for some time. It spent all night trying to 
scratch up the bottom of its wooden cage. 

It has a near relation, another mongoose {Atilai paJudmosas)^ 
which is also obscure both in habits and in appearance, though its 
back is elegantly cross-striped. This animal al^ relishes crate and 
will come close to human habitations in search of them. 

The crab’s other enemy in open localities is a frog known a.s 
Riinu occipitalis, which devours young crabs by the thousands. 
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I have referred to tliis frog by its sciendHc lunie, for die good 
reason that it has no popular one. L tliink I had better digress: here 
for a moment to settle this problem of nomenclature now, so that I 
need not refer to it again. 

During our espedition to these regions, we collected some seven 
thousand odd animals comprising about 450 species. This is only 
an approximadon, as several of the groups have not yet been com* 
pletely identified and named. There proved to be 92 species of 
mammals, 64 different reptiles, including snakes, 46 different frogs, 
and about 150 different spiders, centipedes, paraadc worms, tldts, 
crabs, lobsters, snaiU, scorpions, and others. Only a handful of die 
whole lot are sufficiently w ell knowm to have popular names, and 
quite a number, being entirely new even to sdence, are only now 
receiving badn names. Tlie result is that 1 have no choice but to 
label the creatures to whom I introduce you by dieir fabulous scien¬ 
tific names. 

This may, however, scri'C a double purpose. First, it may answer 
a question that is conscandy asked; Why do scientists persist in 
allotting such stupendous titles to such obscure animals? Second, 
it may act as a kind of confirmation for the mere facts that 1 have 
perforce to Include in my tales. 

Facts about lions and rhinoceroses are open to verification or 
speculation as the case may be, whereas facts about a frog with hairs 
arc open to neither, unless some peg is provided upon which that 
frog may be securely hung. Tlie scientific name does this, as it gives 
A guide to the purely zoological and gruesomtly intricare literature 
upon the subject. 

This practice of gwing animals their true and complete names 
springs from the necessity of labelling the ivild life of the world and 
not merely that of some small region. There arc more than twenty 
thousand different beetles in the British Isles alone; when invesrigat- 
ing a place like the Canicroons, one finds the variedcs almost in¬ 
finite. In England we have but three frogs; in Mamfe there are at 
least fifty different kinds. Try to think of fifty different names for 
frogs without liecoming idiotic or grammatically absurd! I hope also 
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that the accompanyiiig illustradons: wiU sen'c to counteract be¬ 
wilderment, though it is by the very obscurity of these creatures 
ilut I hope to entertdiL 

To return to Rjim occipitalis, this frog’s name means literally “titc 
back-of-thc-heady one who makes noises.” The word ram was used 
by the Romans for “frog,” but it comes from the more ancient 
Sanskrit or Aryan stem ru or rau, meaning “one who makes a 
sound,” hence the inference. The oceipiialis signihes the great 
width of the head, which really is prodigious, so the Larin name is 

These frogs are very numerous in all cleared spaces of the jungle. 
They arc aquatic, spending most of their rime hearing on the sur¬ 
face of the water with their eyes sticking out lik e periscopes. They 
grow to a length of about six inches and arc very voracious, swal¬ 
lowing insects, spiders, crabs, smaller frogs, and almost cveiything 
else that comes their way, \\hthout them and their allies which in¬ 
habit the same waters, man would be in an even sorrier plight than 
he is in at present In these lugubrious dimes. They devour count¬ 
less myriads of mosquito larvie per year, and without them these 
carriers of the mortal yellow fever and malaria would become so 
numerous that man w'ould be driven from the counciy altogether. 

Rana occipitalis is smartly spotted below with black on his othcr- 
w'ise pure white bcUy. He was a sore subject to our native staff of 
skinnets and trappers. Several large specimens w'erc brought to us 
alive and placed in a large bowl with a lid weighted with stones. 
They all jumped in unison, knocked off the lid, and made their es¬ 
cape while we were occupied elsewhere. They scattered far and 
mde before we discovered our loss. Some “made for bush, " as the 
West African term is for going home to the vegetation; others be¬ 
haved in a peculiar and decidedly questionable manner. They appar- 
endy found their way into the bedroom (or, rather, the space where 
we slept) and concealed themselves in a certain unmentionable arti¬ 
cle of bedroom furniture. 

As 1 was lying under my mosquito net shivering and aching with 
an attack of malaria , strange metalhc sounds were wafted up to me. 


quite justified 
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I could not imagine where they were coming from or what they 
were. Time passed and the light began to fail. All of a sudden I for¬ 
got my fever as a raucous sing-song clamour broke out beneath my 
ear. “Car-r-r-acb, car-r-r-ach,” it went, reverberatiug through the 
room and the stanchions of the mosquito net quivered in unison, i 
leapt out of bed convinced that my tempetature had risen to the 
point of delirium. The noise ceased abrupdy. I yelled for the house¬ 
hold staff (No, 1 won’t call them “boys”!), and hurrjdng feet came 
out of the rapidly descending dusk. 

“Am 1 talkmg gibberish,” 1 inquired, “or is there a peculiar 
whining noise going on in here?” 

Gong-gong listened intently, but his face belied his concern for 
my mental condition. He didn’t hear anything, he assured me; 1 
began to retire below the mosquito net. No sooner had 1 done so 
than it burst out afresh. Gong^gong dived under the bed. 

“Master, the beef!" he shouted, pushing out an article of enam¬ 
elled furniture, from which sprang half a doren eager amphibians. 

The whole household turned out and a great pursuit began. All 
the frogs were eventually caught and drowned in the all-absorbing 
alcohol. I burat into a profuse sweat more frO'm laughter than sur¬ 
prise, and another attack of malaria was satisfactorily overcome. 

Such vcmiin as I have mentioned are common features of the in¬ 
habited parts of the land, hut there are others more numerous and 
more essentially 'S^erminous.” In speaking of the deadly night adder, 
brief reference was made to the common toad (Bitfo re^laru) 
which is its only source of food. This frog—for all toads are frogs, 
just as ail gnats are mosquitoes and all dromedaries are camels, de¬ 
spite what your nurse or your schoolmaster may have told you 
when young—is an interesting animal notwitlistandlng its common¬ 
ness and reputation. Toads are not evil, are quite harmless to handle, 
and in fact make intelligent though rather unconventional pets, 
Bufo regidaris Is not unlike our common toad, but its behaviour is 
very different in many respects. 

When we arrived in Af nca in September, the misty, though often 
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rainy, nights were filled with strange noises. Predominant among 
these was a terrific, colossal, stupendous babel created by our 
friend Btifo regnlaris. I eventually tracked down the nearest colony 
to a well-head by the house which was crowded widi individuals 
gathered together to mate and to “sing,” which functions appear to 
be inrimately linked in amphibian ethics. 

The males were small and yellow, die females large and dark 
brown. Only the former “sing ” but the power of their lungs, or 
rather of the special pouches in their throats, compensated for their 
mates’ imbiliries. Colonies of toads are dotted about the country¬ 
side within hearing of one anodter. For a dme all is rilence and only 
the whirring of the myriad nocturnal insects can be heard, a uot w 
that is itself akin to silence by reason of its inc^sant strideuce. 
Suddenly one toad, acting as a sort of precentor, will begin: “quir- 
rrT-rrr-whirr, quir-rrr-rrr-whirr,” the others of his colony joining 
in perfect rhyrhm- Other colonies take it up until the whole coun¬ 
tryside is deafened with the racket, which is as precise as a ma¬ 
chine. 

All at once it ceases, as if every toad had been struck dead at the 
same instant by an electric current. Occasionally one choir far off 
win fail to stop and will carry on for a few seconds like an echo. 
The effect is very remarkable and remains as unexpected as it is 
irritating throughout the night. 

This behaviour, concerned as it is with mating, was In full swino- 
when w'e arrived in Africa. As the weeks passed, the rains ceased 
and the toads got done with their spawning. They then left their 
damp abodes and scattered over the drier country. They also quit 
their strident community singing and adopted a sort of “cluck- 
quack” which they uttered incessantly but at irregular intervuls 
throughout the mght, and individually. 

StilJ later in the year, when we w-ere in the big river living on a 
sort of glorified punt, these busy EtrJe beasts were congregating on 
the sandbanks, apparently waiting for the rains to come down and 
sw-ell the rivers making them thirty feet deeper and enabling the 
toads to gauge the safe limits of their spawning grounds. TTicy seem 
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to know chat if ihc eggs Lire bid too close to the sv.ifdy miming 
stream they will be washed away and perish. 

On one particular night wc ded up alongside a narrow sandbar at 
the bottom of a deep gulley clothed in virgin forest. WTien die 
paddlers had put away their gear and gone off to a near-by village, 
night descended on ns, engulfing us in that world of ephemeral 
loveliness known only in the deep tropits where the whole air is 
filled v.dth lascivious smells and sounds. Gradually a roaring rose 
above the gentle swirl of the oily waters. Louder It grew, and still 
louder, like a gigantic turhine, though muffled and apparently com^ 
ing from all directions at once. Shining the torch onto the sandbar, 
for it was now' quite dark, a myriad pairs of dny rubies leapt into 
being, and there, crowded in thousands together, we saw the little 
toads all squatting with their eager little faces directed upstream. 
There must have been hundreds of thousands of them stretching as 
far as the eye could see, all pak-fawn in colour, all with their little 
tluoais pumping in and out like dny bellows as they called in¬ 
cessantly for the rains to fall and wash them up over the banks into 
the flooded forests beyond. We stepped out among them, and 
although scores leapt inio the dark waters^ thousands remained hop¬ 
ping around our feet, blinking their ruby-red eyes in the torch¬ 
light. 

Here were the same toads \vc had seen yellow and black in 
Calabar, deep reddish-brown on the gras}' slopes of Mamfe sta¬ 
tion, mottled brown at other places, and now all light fawn in 
colour. Protracced itscarch eventually elucidated the pus^Ic, and 
here is the answer. The coloox of toads' skins is produced by mi¬ 
nute granules of colour known as chromaropborcs. These congre¬ 
gate in tubular cells situated in the deeper layers of the skin. When 
the toads are in the w'ater to breed, their skins are moist and trans¬ 
parent and cite colours show through. Not only this, the changes 
of colour produced by alteration of heat and light, or by anger or 
flight, as in ourselves w'hen we blush, may also be seen, and frogs 
have an ability in this respect far surpassing even the chameleon. 
Later, when they leave the water, the outer layers of their skin dry 
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np and become opaque, their colours become duller and more 
stadc. By die end of die year the sMn is hardened and dead, so that 
practically all colour except that of contained dust parades is gone, 
maldiig them appear dusty and grcyLih-hro\t’u like a dirty white 
handkerchief, 

A toad we kept alive reached die limit of its padeace while in 
my hands. It squatted down on its legs, gulped down mouthfuls of 
air until it was indated like a miniature football, and then literally 
burst. The skin split from its chin to its belly and from one knee 
to the other through its groin. Slowly and deliberately it enlarged 
the rent, scraping die old skin off with its hind feet then stuffing 
it into its mouth with its hands and cadng it. After half an hour it 
emerged a slightly greenish saffron-yellow and able to change its 
colour to a s'ariety of browns wdien angered, whereas before it had 
been a dull fawn-coloured animal Incapable of showing its feelings 
at all. 

Any space that is not taken up by crabs and toads and snakes 
seems to be filled with rats and liaar^ around Mamfe. Wc caught 
cwenty-otic different species of rats, and ten of these were denizsis 
of the clearings only. 

Now when I speak of rats I am being a bit misleading. A rat in 
England is cither a farow-n animal {Rmtts tiorveg^cui) or a black one 
{Rjittus rattas). All smaller varierics are spoken of as mice. In 
Africa, as in most other countries for that matter, this ^ple dis- 
dnedon breaks down utterly. Rats include animals smaller than our 
house mouse and others a great deal larger than a harc. There is a 
beast with the delightful name of Thyronomys svrniderianaSf or, 
more colloquially, the "cutting grass," which is even bigger still. It is 
a Inmbersome rat uithout a tail, nearly as big as a beaver, which 
makes loud clucks and bangs as it literally eats away the grass stems 
behind the African homestead. 

There is another rat which has already been mentioned, Crice- 
tojnys, which with its prodigious tail measures more chan two feet 
in lengtli. This genns of rats is very common in West Africa, where 
there arc a great number of species, some beautifully coloured terra- 
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cotta above and saffron-ydiow beneath, ethers coarsely haired tvith 
six-inch whiskers. We had many alive at different times and 1 re¬ 
ceived several nasty gashes in my hands, inflicted through thick 
leather gloves, while handling them. They are dirty, mangy crea¬ 
tures infested with parasites, in particular a strange insect known as 
Hermtmena, as large as and not unlike an earwig. More than a hun¬ 
dred of these can conceal themselves b the sleek short hair of a 
single rat, where they slip about almost as fast as the eye can move. 

Cricetotnys makes a noise which is highly exasperating but which 
Ls put to a very practical use. Being a smgJe “clock, clock," uttered 
at irregular intervals in batches of any number from one to ten, 
it provides an excelleut gamble. I must admit that we followed the 
example of our staff w'hen off duty at night and often had a bet on 
Cricetoviys's next utterance. The jungle lays better ixlds chan the 
pari murueL 

I once told a white man who had been in charge of a scrip of 
African territory the size of Wales for many years that I had 
crapped in his garden a cat with a spiral tail and another udeh yellow 
spots. He looked sympathetic and put away the whisky. For the 
rest of the evening he watched me closely, presumably expecting 
me to announce that 1 saw pbk rats running a relay race round the 
walls of his bungalow. It was he who had been under the inffuence 
of alcohol, not I, for he had been in tlte conntiy most of his life 
and run mto thousands of whisky bottles but never the harmless 
little Lemjtiscomys. 

This little rat that swarmed around the township of Mamfe 
certainly does administer a shock to the eye when fust encountered. 
Dowm the middle of its back is a black stripe bordered by a row of 
yellow spots; the whole of the remabder of its hack and flanks is 
crossed by longitudinal lines of dmilar yellow spots. Further north 
and to the west of Mamfe, this little rat is replaced by an allied 
spcdcs in which the spots merge formbg stripes and the colour 
changes to black and white. 

We spent hours crybg to photograph this animal, but at the 
slightest sound it would leap perpendicularly into the air as if on 
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a powerful spnng, and be oif like a streak of electricicy. The nerv¬ 
ous sensitivit)^ of thcK creatures must be beyond our wildest con¬ 
ception. Their responses to stimuli are more than Instantaneous, if 
such is possible. In fact^ dicy invariably leap even before one has 
made a move. They made runs among' the grass and in these we 
placed our traps, but they are so ^'ary that two rats from three 
hnndred traps was considered a good night’s catch. 

The other rats of the clearing displayed an almost infinite variety 
of shapes, sizes, and colours. The brown rat and die black rar, 
which liave followed men all over the earth sinoe leaving their 
original homes in Central Asia and the trees of the East Inies re¬ 
spectively. have Inthcrto not been thought to have yet reached 
Mamfe, To nay surprise, however, the native bliiish-black rat rumed 
out to be Eattits rattiis rattifs, our own black rat. There is also an 
indigenous %ht-bTown species. 

At one period a dreadful and ever-increasing stench pervaded the 
honse. At first we merely looked at each other, but as time went on 
and it got steadily worse w-e tacitly came to the conclusion that 
“such things could not possibly be”; and besides, the consumption 
of soap vir 2 s increasing, if anything. Eventually 1 dedded to conduct 
a thorough search and discovered that the bluish-black rats had 
taken to committing suicide in great numbers amongst the rafters 
of our house, through, I believe, nibbling our skins and skeletons 
preserved with aisenic. 

Rats, chough so numerous, are seldom if ever seen, hy day, with 
the esceprion of the one diurnal species w'hich I sometimes met 
gambolling about in the grass mth its vivid green and rufous fur 
flashing in the sunlight as if it were lacquered metal and try-ing to 
rival the butterflies. By day the rat runs are occupied by several 
varieties of startlingly lovely reptiles. 

The agama lizards rival the paint pots of the Chinese Sung 
dynasty and the ultra-modern Parisians put together, at least the 
males do. The female is merely olive-green with brick-red spots on 
her flanks, but the male is decked out m vivid reds, blues, greens, 
and yellows which fade or intensify with the degree of smilight! 



Yeujow-Spqtted Rat (Lemniscomys) 


These jiz^rds frequent the house, dashing after insects on that long 
legs or squatting on vantage points, bobbing their heads as if agree- 
Ing with everything the world around them was saying. 

I wanted a number of these lizards for study and offered a small 
reward to that member of the staff who should catch one first from 
a given start. 1 would stand on the veranda^ spot a lizard bobbing 
its bead in the sunlight, and give the waiting racers the signal. A 
mass of brown bodies would dart forward. The lizard instantly 
spotted his pursuers and then the fun began, because his home was 
invariably somewheie in the house, probably among the eaves. The 
lizard would bolt one way and the more eager racers dashed after 
him, bur a few schemers like Gong-gong and Faugi, our second 
sldnnec, would deploy, knowing the animal’s tactics. Sure enough, 
finding its progress barred, the lizard would suddenly swerve back 
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die other way, Faugi, thinking his moment had come, prostrated 
himself in its path, tripping up the others who had wheeled about 
in their mad rush. The lizard, of course, always escaped, and Gong- 
gong came into the play. Being only about twelfe years old and 
very agile, he often gave the agama a serious fright* twice he caught 
the flying streak of blue and got wcU bitten. Once he caught it by 
falling on it and biting it himself, but he never held We even¬ 
tually did procure some, but the only chase of this kind that ended 
in a Idl] was terminated by the imperturbable George, who re¬ 
mained placidly in his chair on the veranda drinking tea out of a 
glass, and put his foot on the lizard as it paused to gain breath before 
darting up the wall to Its retreat. 

No record of the “vennin” of Mamfe should exclude man's great¬ 
est little tropical friend, the gecko, though it is an outrage to place 
his name even at the foot of the list. This little lizard, universal to 
hot countries in his manifold forms, appears mysteriously in any 
house as soon as It is inhabited. Running about the walls, or stalk¬ 
ing insects across the ceiling in his world that is upside dowm or 
tilted to an angle of ninety degrees or more, and uttering his shrill 
little chatters, this animal has been a friend to many a lonely man 
far away in the wilds. Night after night the little geckos will ap¬ 
pear as the lights arc lit, until each one becomes familiar, this with 
his recently broken tail, that with his all but new tail. 

Geckcks have been known to get so tame that they would come 
onto the table every night at dinner time for tit-bits. After months, 
even years of absence, the resident in the tropics may return to his 
former quarters and on the second or third night there will be the 
little gecko standing eagerly by liis plate, his great lustrous black 
eyes keenly watching, his precarious tail wagging like a tiny dog’s. 

We had one such that lived in the drawer where we kept our 
skinning implements. Every morning he was disturbed when wt 
got out onr rook, but he persisted even after he lost his tail through 
getting entangled with a pair of compasses. He just shed his tail 
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from the roots as if it were a useless umbrella and left it wriggling 
and squirming like another animal in the drawer. He soon grew 
another, but his afHicclon didn’t deter him from his nightly labours 
as self-appointed watch dog to us, Prowling about the ceiling he 
would wait for some insect to settle, attracted by the lamplight. 
Then, whatever its size—and there were many as large as himself— 
he would stalk it just as a cat would a mouse. Nearer he came, and 
nearer, until, forgetting his feline tactics, he v'ould rush in like a 
terrier. Sometimes he missed, sometimes the beetle, moth, or pray¬ 
ing mantis would By off just as he was preparing to pounce, but if 
he caught it a great to-do commenced. The powerful insects fought 
to get free, but the little gecko worried and shook them until one 
would have thouglic the sucker-like pads on Ids feet must lose their 
grip on the ceiling to which they dung, in opposition to all the 
bw3 of gravity. 

Only once did he fall, and that time he did it properly. When he 
seized a praying mantis a little more than three inches long, a strenu¬ 
ous fight ensued. So great was the noise that we put down our pens 
to watch. The mantis is a truly terrifying creature, apparently 
alw-ays willing to engage in a battle, even with man. If one alights 
on the table before you, it will stand up on four kgs, turn its 
beastly head on its narrow neck and stare you straight in the face 
with its evil protuberant eyes, ac the same time preseoriug its two 
forearms crooked like a pugilist's and bristling with rows of slender 
tooth-hke spines, with which it not only seizes its prey but also its 
mate, from both of which it sucks the life blood. In fact the love- 
life of the mantis consists of this gruesome performance alone, for 
without it the male is unable to impregnate the female. Only in its 
writhing death-agonies can it conclude the act of copulation. 

Such was the antagomst our little friend had assaulted. T he strug¬ 
gle was protracted and the mantis was strong. Suddenly the com¬ 
batants fell with a crash, squarely into my cup of tea, sending it 
showering all over me and my work. The gecko was none the worse 
but somewhat dazed and utterly amazed. Had I nor fished him out 



Fjiaying Mantis 


he would assuredly have drowned. 1 placed him under the lamp to 
dry, which he did at his leisure while I dispatched the mands, for 1 
dislike these vampires. 

When the gecko had recovered, I proffered the sdU wnrhlng 
torso of the insect, but he would have none of it. He allowed me 
to handle him without attempting to bite, a thing he had never 
done before; perhaps he knew 1 was a willing accomplice. Presently 
he trotted away to regain his exalted topsy-turvy world. 

The body of die mantis remained on the table in two completely 
separate parts. Next morning at 11:30 it was still wriggling, I won¬ 
der if it was a male? 


J^art Two 


THE GREAT FOREST 
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Tirst Encounter oj the Wild (Drills]f 
Jhe Second Encounter [Scorpions]} 
Porcupines in Idolest IMeetin^ Leopardsf 
Jhe Other Large Cat [Pro/elis] 

W E ranporarily usurped a bit of land^ rightfully the free¬ 
hold property of the chief and villagers of a place 
named Eshohi which borders the Great North Road 
leading out of Mamfe into the wildernesses of the great forests and 
then beyond to the grass-covered mountains and orchard-like plains 
of the north. Upon rhk piece of land wc built our camp, around and 
among the giant piLUr-Uke trunks of the trees. 

This main road, the only artery for commerce in the whole dis¬ 
trict, would be somethixig of a revelation to the average pedestrian 
and a surprise even to the hardened globe-trotter. It was only a few 
feet wide and consisted solely of hairpin bends. The gradient varied 
between one in four and one in one, the descents all being ar- 
ranged so that one lost in about four fuinutes the exact altitude to 
which one had laboriously clambered in the previous four. This 
continued for about eighty miles northward until one entered a 
region where one gained in two nunutes roughly three rimes the 
alticudc that one had lost in the previous right. This porrion of the 
road culminated in a stretch where one didn't lose at all^ the 
gradient being about five in one. Here nature had thoughtfully 
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pro^’ided throe-fcwt steps Olce a giant staircase to assist the tired 
traveller. 

The road surface also added greatly to tlie joys of travel. Upon 
the crests of the knife-edged ridges, at the angle of each hai^in 
bend, and at the bottom of the gulieys, the surface consisted of a 
large open-work mesh of roots exposed by the erosion of the soil 
which lay flat and smooth some eighteen inches to two feet below. 
On tlie gradients the roots gave way to a jumble of broken boulders 
of varying sizes, mom-covered, bare or slinie-besmeared. Every few 
hundred yards a little diversion was provided in the form of a slip¬ 
pery, rotten, cylindrical log, about righteen inches in diameter and 
anything up to thirty feet long, spanning a deep guilty EUed with 
rocks and gurgling water, 

I mention all this lest an impression be gained that the presence of 
a road near the camp indicated unnatural conditions or the advent 
of civilization. It did not; even local hunters somerimes proved 
themselves incapable of dlsringuishing the road from any other gap 
between the trees. Besides, trees grow very fast and Africans don't 
travel much. 

We camped near the road because, while it lasted, it served as a 
useful method of getting about the otheru'ise almost impenetrable 
forest and also because It was useful to know whether it was cloudy 
or fine and whether the wind was blowing or not, which was dis¬ 
cernible only through this narrow cleft in the roof of the forest. 

Along it we 'ft'andered with shotguns and field glasses, in tlic heat 
of the evening—at least so we judged by our watches, for the light 
was always somew'hat crepu-scular. 

1 was thus lazily employed on the third day after our arrival in 
the forest, when all our gear had been stored in a ship-shape man¬ 
ner and mysterious little bush-srick and grecn-Ieaf houses had fin¬ 
ished sprouting up around the domains occupied by the commuml 
cooking fire. 1 carried my shotgun gingerly while 1 moved from 
root to root and boulder to boulder, my nund filled with remi¬ 
niscences of cleaning four hundred traps, and forebodings <jf the 
collapse of the tent, which appeared to be only a matter of time. 
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All at once I was arrested, by a sound that I could have sworn 
was an organized revolt on the part of my own stomach against 
the unnamed muddle that had been forced into it at lunch time. A 
little confused with that unreasoning but inbred bashfulness bom 
of civilized ethics, I paused, prepared for the mdiguity to repeat it¬ 
self, Sure enough, it did, but from somewhere among the foliage 
to the left of the path. 

Such a phenomcnou when encounteted for the first time is arrest¬ 
ing, to say the least; yet it verj' soon became the second time, then 
the third, then the fourth, until I began to feel quite used to it. I have 
dined wdth a most illustrious Chinese family, also with the inmates 
of a Balinese seminary, who both showed their appreciadon of the 
ample fare provided for them with great gusto in this unmistakable 
though, to the European mind, somewhat unconventional and rude 
manner. But the little chorus that went on around me as I waited 
silently in the African jungle surpassed the wildest fancies of the 
Orient, 

When I moved, the babble (or gurgle) mysteriously died away. 
This wa5 repeated several rimes. I took to wonderiDg whether 
after all it was not a trick of tlie forest with its iinaccoiiiitable 
echoing^ and ghost-^like sighings, that t had begtin to appreciate so 
well. Pausing again at the borcom of die gullcy^ however, the local 
iiitcsdnal disnirbances became almost deafening, and I felt a strong 
desire to see the perpetrators of this outstanding performance. Every 
time I moved to try to peer among the undcrgroisth,^ the noise 
ceased abruptly, only to commence again more loudly than ever* 
Annoyed and mystified, I crouched in the path among the roocs^ 
waiting for my tormentors to show their hands* or any other por¬ 
tions of their anatomies. 

As they did not do so* bnt were getting uncomfortably dose on 
both sides of the path, I conceived a plan. By a method learnt at 
school and employed with marked success around the coffee-pot m 
the less accessible parts of the Orient, I joined the chorus, weakly 
at first, but with ever-increasing volume—if 1 may put it that way. 
The results were bc3"ond my fondest hopes, and, for that matter^ 
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fears. The accompaninient of my jungle acquaintances came closer 
arannd me, though 1 had thought that they were already as close 
as they could be without showing themselves. 

Tliis was very awkward, for it now appeared that they were of 
considerable aze and, if judged by the ouly sounds they untied 
m comparison with the same sort produced by man, they would 
have been about twice the size of an elephant. 1 indulged in a hur¬ 
ried zoological stocktaking of ail the inhabitants of the ^Ve 5 t Afri¬ 
can tropical forests that 1 knew of. Nothing seemed to fit the case 
eicept chimpanzees and bush pigs, yet the former should be away 
up in rhe trees and the latter would certainly have given other fair 
warning of their identity. 1 consequently gained in Inquisidveness 
though also in uneasiness. 

A few moments later, I had dropped posidvely all inqui^tivencss, 
unbehtdng as this may be for a zoologist to admit. Suddenly be^ 
fore me sat a most menacing figure, apparently wrapped in a grey 
shawl, and scrutinizing me with a pair of unpleasant-looking eyes 
from beneath a scowling brow. He {or she) and I both ceased our 
visceral mutterings promptly and uttered a surprised “uh" so pre¬ 
cisely in unison that 1 got an overpowering desire to giggle. This 
was, however, as quickly wafted avi-ay also, when my zoological 
reasoning came to an abrupt halt, I had not suspected that drills 
iCyntfcephalus leucophaus), though baboons of a sort, went about 
in large, belching parties. 

Now I had met baboons before and although 1 took a great in¬ 
terest in their behaviour and would have liked to have returned to 
camp with a fine specimen such as now sac complacently before me, 
1 remembered that discredon was always the better part of valour 
w'hen in their presence. I therefore stood up to go, trying to he as 
unhurried as I imagined 1 would he at a vicarage tea pany, chough I 
have never attended one. This simple movement, however, was 
heralded by unmistakable complaints from all sides in the form of 
the most unpleasant grunts. The old lady <or gentleman) before me 
also rose, but on all fours so that his or her posterior came into view. 
It happened to be bright pink at this dme of the year, and I thought 



Driu^ (CynocepKalus Icucopbjams) 




absurdly of the homeric dacription of the dawn as ‘VcKy-fingered/^ 

This display had remarkable efTects^ The bushes parted on all 
sides and a surprising array of sub-humamey presenced itself^ rang” 
ing from one obvious male of quite alanniug proportions^ to the 
merest toddlers with pale^ flat faces quite unlike their dog-nosed, 
black”Visagcd elders and betters. Their movements were leisurely, 
as if they were taking their places for a boxing mstch; they chat- 
tcred and grunted exactly like any crowd of pleasure-seeking human 
beings preparing for an entertaining display. 

While all this taking of scats W'as going on, I was retreating 
gingerly backwards up the path, w'hilt crying to learn the ruies^ of 
monkey ethics in the raw. The outsize gentleman seemed to have 
been appointed as doorman. He trotted into the path behind me 
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and stocKl squarely upon three boulders, one for each back foot and 
one for his gnarled hands. Xhis was all very unpleasant and I found 
myself waiting WiHth some trepidation to see what was the next item 
on the agenda. As they continued to sic and grunt to each other, it 
apj>earcd to be up to me. 

I don’t expect yon have ever been surrounded by a croup of ex¬ 
pectant baboons, but if you have, you will probably agree chat it 
becomes extremely difficult to think up any suitable parlour tricks. 
My mind was a blank, especially as each part of the circle to which 
my back was turned in succes^on seemed to think its chance had 
come to grab a ringside scat, and since one can’t face all ways at 
once, the ring began to d i m i nis h rapidly. T remember thinking 
stoically and hopefully that drills are vegetable feeders and chat I 
was not a vegetable although I doubtless looked like one. When the 
old gentleman yawned, and 1 had a glimpse of his three^inch fangs, 
1 began to doubt the words of wisdom uttered by the worthy pro- 
fcssor of my late and, at that moment, greatly lamented university, 

I did remember that almost any animal, even a surprised tiger, 
will shy away if one stoops to pick up a stone and makes pretence 
of throwing it. This I instantly put to the test, but in my excite¬ 
ment I accidentally did pick up a scone and hurled it at tjic big 
yawning male with a force of which I did not believe myself 
capable. We were all greatly surprised when it found its mark in a 
glancing blow. This, combined with my sudden action, made the 
spectaroni jump backwards with some emphasis so that I was given 
quite a lot of room to move about in. My target seemed quite 
angry, as might be expected, and as I stooped to gather more mis¬ 
siles, he waltzed about and returned the compliment with some 
vigour, scraping the ground with his hind feet, gathering up a ■^mall 
boulder in the process, and projecting it straight at me with coo- 
SidcrabJe accuracy. 

This heralded a great commotion. Apparendy the show had be¬ 
gun. I hurled more stones in all direcrions, and although the ad¬ 
miring onlookers retreated each dmc, those on the opposite side 
advanced, the gentleman who had >^wned so indulgently most of 
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all. He was now very angry indeed, projecting stones and big blobs 
of splctie at me alternately as he waltzed about, presenting first his 
revolcmg, dog~like visage and then his still more rcvoliiirg and ignite 
uncanine other end. 

These taencs, combined with more stones and the fast-descending 
dusk, made me not only definitely frightened, but incKplirably 
angry too. Once I nearly put a charge of lead into him, but luckily 
checked myself, realizing that this trump-card would be even more 
useful later on when the difference of opinion became general. Mat¬ 
ters appeared to be rapidly drifting in that direction. 

During one of the periodic lulls between these diplomatic mter- 
changes, now carried on in a more or less tense silence, one of the 
smallest and most youthful of my audience uttered a peevish squeal 
and bowled a small Imnp of earth at me, just as an underhanded lob- 
bowler in a juvenile cricket match would do. The action was so 
ludicrous that in my decidedly agitated frame of mind I burst ioto 
roars of laughter. VV^hy it seemed so screamingly funny I don’t 
know; perhaps it wasn t really so at all. Bur my action proved a most 
fortunate one. 

The brat’s mother made a dive at her now cowering aod shiver- 
ing prodigy, gathered it to her boRim, and bolted, followed by 
several other motliers and their offspring. The remaining “stag 
party," numbering some dozen, began running to and fro looking 
surprised and angry. I continued laughing and shouting as if I were 
at a football match, and soon became quite incoherent from sheer 
nerves. 1 advanced on the old male, shouting: “They’ve made a 
goal; run, run, you old idiot; bon jour, mademoiselle cochon; nunca 
cafe con Icche," at the same rime executing a spine-rocking rumba 
combined with all the other outlandish dances in my repertoire. He 
stopped dead in his tracks. His eyes opened wide and his whole face 
took on a quire ludicrously human ejqjression. He muttered to him¬ 
self. “Standing aghast” is the only way to describe his poise, as if he 
was just as much shocked at my behaviour as he was bewildered 
and frightened at what he saw. A few seconds he stood his ground, 
amazcnient written all over hLs face; then his nerve gave way and 
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he shied like a dog, tiis fiml rout was accompanied by a flood of the 
choicest swearing from tny Cockney vocabulary. He Bed. 

^Vith his hurried retreat to bush, ’ my way home was open be- 
fore me, I wasted qo time in taking it, sweanng and bellowing with 
full coDviedon. Once on the crest of the iocHne, 1 sent a couple of 
shots below in an ecstasy of human bravado and with a feeling of 
swaggering superiority cowards the mere beasts of the field over 
whom the power of speech had been proved to cast such a spell, 

The night following my encounter with the street urchins of the 
wilds also had its unpleasant surprises, though on this occision I 
took the offensive at the outset. 

A camp in the forest is not, or ought not to be, a haphazard affair. 
Into Its planning should go a great deal of careful thought, despite 
the scoffing of the veterans and the simulated mysdficadon of one's 
native satelliici). A man who plants his tent haphazardly may sur¬ 
vive to regret it bitterly. Tlic fact that L frowned on “ribbon de¬ 
velopment need not, how'cvcr, be gone into here. Suffice it to sav 
chat the tent w'as backed by a fifteen-foot pile of dense vegetarion 
cleared from the square in front and augmented by the tons of 
maned head-foIiagc cut from the trees far above to allow a little 
light to penecrare to our abode. Around the square on other sides 
were bush-houses covering skinners’ tables and tunnels leading to 
the kitchen, the “forecastle,” and the outside world. 

In the centre of the square stood a quite crazy structure consist¬ 
ing of a framework of long slender bush^cks (young saplings thar 
have to grow up and up in the forest to attain the %hr, two hun¬ 
dred feet above) lashed together with creeper cords and covered 
with mosquito netting. 1 always carry one of these mosquito rooms 
made b one piece with a canvas floor hemmed aU round, so that 
one may sit b the open free from mosquito boots, silk scarfs. Skero- 
fa,\. Flit, and all the rtsr of the paraphernalia said to counteract in¬ 
sect pests. This room is large enough to contain the table, two 
chairs, the gramophone, ourselves, and a slim .-African who winds 
the gramophone, blots catalogues, cleans microscope slides, mops 
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up spilt drinks, brews more tea, measures rats, and generally makes 
up for one’s own bodily shortcomings. 

This evening 1 gave orders to dig up the roots of the mosquito 
room and move it across the square, as the trees above dripped a 
viscous greenish fluid all day and all night, which collected ou the 
linen roof of the contraption and subsequently seeped through to 
drop on us in sdlj more oleaginous, though slightly lighter greenish 
blobs, about an egg-cupfui at a time. 

Now the earth beneath the mosquito room was, as you can im¬ 
agine, well beaten down with the constant coming and going above 
the canvas floor. What was our surprise riien, when, upon raising 
the whole off the ground like a giant lump of sugar, a scrambling 
mass of black, evil-iooking things w^as revealed. The lifting had 
been accomplished by half a dozen stalw'art Africans, as the up¬ 
rights were sunk in the sticky ground. They all caught sight of what 
lay concealed beneath at die first warning shout. 1‘hey dropped 
then: load and jumped liard, for they were, naturally, barefooted. 

The canvas floor did not quite reach the ground all over, since 
the anchor poles held it up, and tKctc wa^ niuch heaving behiw. 
WhiJe we dashed for nets and long wooden forceps^ the exodu-s be¬ 
gan. The bkek^ evil things left their disturbed abode not in onesJ 
and twos, but in tens and twenties, and they ran very fast, straight 
for the tent* into which they vanished like black ghosts sv^'allowed 
by the shadows. 

Now I must explain that the tent was also of a special variety^ I 
had had the floor sewn to the walls all round, a procedure that I 
should have thought would have been obvious to the second, if not 
the very firsts tent-maker of aU time, as it is the only obvious deter¬ 
rent to seepage and other fonus of dampiiessp Also the of the 

outer tent (ours was a '^squatrer/^ which is really two tents, one 
beneath the other) were forced our on hori^contal poles to allow 
the spaces each side to be converted into tunnel-like passages under 
wdiich store and other equipment could be safely kept dry. On this 
occasion^ these spaces^ under the flies were well stocked with boxes 
of food, sacks of traps, guns, and other necessities. 
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Under, mto, and among these, the beastly creatures went before 
w e could otgaoize an attack upon them* The reason for this is that 
a scorpion is a remarkably onesided afTair, meaning that it is dat 
from the top to the bottom* There is only one creature 1 know that 
is flatter, and this I sliidl refer to later. It seems to have no depth at 
all, being only length and breadth in opposition to all known laws 
of physics and geometry. 

We scotched a few scorpions in nets and the Africans picked 
up a few more by their tails so that the deadly stings were harmless 
and the fotmidahle pincers could uot be brou^it into play, owing 
to their own dangling weight. These dangerous flatnesses had been 
happily meandering about under the mosi^uito-room floor where we 
were coostantly walking about and now they were placidly taking 
up their (quarters beneath our beds, in our food boxes, and good¬ 
ness knows where else, ready to be trodden on by our barefooted 
staff. 

It was btt, very dark, beginning to rain, and we were without 
one of our povrerful parafEn pressure lamps because the jet had got 
choked. Lastly, we were surrounded by potentially deadly scor¬ 
pions. 

A great hunt began. Boxes and bales were moved with care and 
their contents esajnined in the near-by bush-houses with the aid of 
hurricane lamps. Scorpions were found everywhere. The floor of 
the tent was taised and people dived after scuttling d ark forms, A 
scream rent the forest. 

■‘Master, bad beef done chop me.” 

A mad rush ensued in the direction of Emere, who was hopping 
on one foot. I e xamin ed Ids great toe, which he woefully tendered 
to me. No blood oozed out, not a sign of a wound. 

“Where did it happen? ” 1 asked. 

“Here," the excited Emere answered, pointing to a canvas bag 
lying among the equipment. I looked. Then I looked again care¬ 
fully, for there was the wet imprint of Em^rfi's flat, muddy foot and 
under the great toe, a flattened cigarette butt, still warm and dry, 
nestled in an aura of singed canva.s. 
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AlmoEt eirery little tncidcnc brought its reward io Africa. In the 
deep forest this was doubly so. One tlting leads to another if only 
one can read the book of wild Ufc. 

As an tsample, I will dte the case of a Munchi, E'ewong, who 
reported the discovery of Urge termites' nests in a belt of secondary 
forest bordedng an area of natural grass, such as Is encotintcrcd here 
and there in the forest where the soil is too meagre to support giant 
trees. 

I was interested in the monuoiental dwellings of these strange 
cotnniunal insccts—often spoken of as white ants,” though they are 
not ants at all—for a variety of reasons. 1 therefore ordered a caval- 
cadc to form up, headed by the now all-iiuportanc E'eu^ong and 
followed by people with spades, bundles of dry grass, traps, and 
guns, and tailed by oniselves carrying cameras and a strange in- 
strumenr called a “trapper’s friend,” devised by a most enlightened 
person in Devonsliire whose acquaintance 1 have never had the 
pleasure of making hut who ought to he knighted or elevated to 
the peerage at once for the inveudon he has placed in the hands of 
the collector. 

The procession headed off into the forest, cutting its way through 
the tangled creepers. 

Termites’ nests are almost beyond comprehensiou to a person 
brought up to the reality of things. Later I will tahe yon into the 
depths of their mysteries, but on this occasion, our interests were 
merely external. 

The nests were numerous, averaging about nine feet in height- 
colossal edifices raised by the combined efforts of countless tiny 
insects, chewing wood-pulp and spitting it up to bind tiny packets 
of puddled clay. Each had its full quota of large tunnels leading 
down into the base of the cone. Deploying, w-c cackled one nest at 
a time. Each tunnel-like entrance was cleared and by it w'as placed 
cither a gin trap or a net or a man with a stick. Two holes on op~ 
posite ades were left free. By one of thwe we waited tvich cameras, 
while down the other, bundles of sniouldering grass were pushed 
with long poles. 
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At the first nest we had a surprise. Almost before the smoking 
bundle of grass got down the hole, out from the other side came a 
slender green snake, tiAusting and wriggling in its haste to get aw'ay 
from the smoke, tie was soon scooped up in a small butterfly net, 
though about two feet of tail bung out, and strangled through the 
mesh, the perpetrator wearing a pair of rhick leather gloves. The 
next mound rendered nothing; it appeared to be deserted for some 
reason. 

The third, however, proved to be our goal and the undoing of 
Faugi. A lot of clearing had to be done, as the undergrowth was 
thick and tangled. The entrance holes had to be enlarged to allow 
of the laj-ing of traps and nets. Both these were accomplished with 
the trapper’s friends, which arc, amongst other things, aie, spade, 
sickle, and hammer combined. When all ivas ready and our cameras 
set facing the exit, I gave tl:ie word to plunge in the smoking bun¬ 
dles. 

Faugi stepped forward to do so, but Instead set up a dreadful 
racket, leaping about from one foot to another. Blood dripped from 
both his kgs, but eveij^body stood around laughing. 

He had axed away some of the hard niortar-Hke ant-hill in order 
to enlarge the hole down which he must drive the grass. On this 
exposed portion, he had placed his bare foot. 

As soon 35 a termites' nest is “wounded," the insects get busy. The 
soldiers—the size of small wasps, with great square red heads—sw'atm 
out of the internal chambers and take up positions at all vantage 
points, turning their open razor-sharp pincers this way and that. 
Meanwhile, the workers get dowTi to the laborious business of re¬ 
pairing the damage. As much as tw^enty-seven cubic feet of material 
can be replaced during a night by the efforts of only a part of one 
colony, so great is their activity and wcU organized their mdustty. 

Faggi's feet were a living meinorial to their powers, gashed in a 
score of places as if stabbed with a scalpel. The wountS were not 
mere nips or pricks, but clean slits about an eighth to a quarter of 
an inch Icmg, penetrating the thickened “hide" on his tough feet. 

In the confurioa, everybody left his posr, during which time 
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things happened rapidly in the large, cavc^likc chamber below the 
anr-hiil. ^meching shot out of a hole, became entangled in a neC| 
and rolled back into die bowels of the earth again, net and alL We 
dived for our stations and in M'enc the smoking grass. Bedlam broke 
loose below and we focused our cameras and waited. 

Smack^ bang. EWong^s bush-knife descended into a hole fol¬ 
lowed by himself, only to appear again with soldier termites cling¬ 
ing to his lips and ears. 

^'^Vhat was it?” everybody shouted. 

^^Qiook-chook,” spluttered the excited Munchi hemeen mouth¬ 
fuls of earth and white ants. 

Then out they came, Uke buUets from a rifle barrel. Papa, Baby, 
and then Mamma. Cameras clicked, guns w'cnt off, and bush-knives 
whizzed past my ears. There were two rings of people to be 
and the animals dodged back and forth. 1 got my hat over Baby 
and a pile of excited people fell on Papa, but Mamina cantered off 
into the bush squealing like a pig. I got scratched by the baby* and 
the cook* who liad come to Join in the fun, got badly bitten by the 
old father. Lots of people were "chooked/^ but wc were well satis¬ 
fied, since 1 had badJy needed live specimens of this interesting ani¬ 
mal to study and from which to collect the parasites that infest its 
skin by day and those others that appear apparently from nowhere 
to take their places at night. 

The chook-chook or brush-tailed porcupine iAtberura africctm} 
is a most remarkable animal in several respects. It gets its African 
name from its stout* straight spines which pierce a human skin 
almost as easily as the doctor's '"chook” (hypodermic), weD known 
to Africans as the only cure for sleeping sickness, yaws, craw-crawj 
and their other maladies. It is a rodent and, like its relations, very 
partial to an insect diet. This, combined \vith the difficulty of bur¬ 
rowing in the forests^espjte their chisel teeth for cutting through 
roots—leads these animals to take up thdr quarters in the holes be¬ 
neath ant-hills. They are very plump creatures wdth short fat legs 
and a fairly long* scaly tail terminared by a bunch of quite remark¬ 
able tvhite quills. These consist of a stiff chain of hollow* blister- 
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iite swellings with solid, constricted portions betweea them. The 
whole bunch has the appearance and texture of a dried sheaf of 
com, and when shaken, which is doue in anger or fright, makes 
much the same noise, only louder. 1 have seen a mother porcupine 
call her offspring to her from considerable distances by rhis method, 
the tail being vibrated faster than the eye can follow. 

The chook-chook, for all its fatness and prickles, is a swift- 
nmning animal with great staying powers. In certam pans of Africa 
where there are clumps of bush m open grass-fields, it takes the 
place of the fox in the chase. Hearty British sportsmen, having per¬ 
haps only the slightest acquaintance with the shires, mounted on 
tsetse-fly-blown mountain ponies, ride to a pack of hounds (mdud- 
mg staghound, dachshund, and other, tinnameable members of that 
family) with loud whoops and taJlyhos among the thorn bushes and 
a cloud of perspiration. The chook-chook, like his distant brush- 
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tailed relation, often goes to ground after a long parabolic run, out 
of which he is also .soinermie& dug by laconic local peasantry. It is a 
fine sporty having the added attracrions of a complete absence of 
barbed wire, countless brooks in which mountain ponies will insist 
upon bathings and^ perhaps most important, the edibility^ my, the 
fine succulence of the quarry. T~here is also a periodic hunt-hall at 
which one's servants do aU the dancing, while the gallant sportsmen 
are free to gossip in the open-air bar* 


Porcnpines arc not the only things that come oot of holes, as I 
subsequencly learnt. 

We had a rowdy and not altogether bright fellow about the place 
for some time; he was known by the name of Dele. He had de¬ 
termined to work for us and had walked about one hundred n>ilei 
with that end in view, arriving at a time when wc were short- 
handed and far from anywhere^ Also, he was a Munchi, to which 
tribe I had learnt to be particularly attached. He therefore stayed as 
trapper until I found some adequate reason to get rid of him. Dur¬ 
ing this time he became most enthusiastic; and as he seemed to have 
a considerable bush-craft as well as a capacity to keep quiet, I often 
w^ent grubbing about with him in the more inaccessible regions 
of the forest. We dammed rivers, dirnbed trees, wriggled among 
masses of creepers, and generally felt the pulse of the jungle. The 
results of our labours were varied and now lie in the bottles and 
bo?(Cs of quiet museums. 

One afternoon wc came upon a cliff some forty feet high but, of 
course, entirely buried and hidden by the blanker of forest. Patchy 
of sunlight penetrated the gloom, and where they fell clots of dense 
herbage had sprung up* Diving beneath one such clump of vegeta¬ 
tion we instantly saw the openings of a number of large barrows. 
Into these we pushed our faces, sniffing like dogs and listening for 
any sounds. Sure enough, there were slight movements within. 

We began clearing away herbage around us until we had a sort 
of cavern beneath the matted bushes and all the entrances w'ere 
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clearly visible, Nest, we began digging and probing with trapper’s 
friends. After a time I saw some^ing heave among the cur leaves 
behind Dele, at which I promptly took a swat with my t,f., as 1 
called it. 

The result was appalling. The whole ground seemed to heave, 
earth and sticks flew about, and Dele scrambled off on all fours to 
a diseant hole which he proceeded to belabour smartly. I was left 
more or less vacantly kneeling on the heaving soil, which gradually 
subsided until I felt it time to move. Reaching Dele's side, 1 inquired 
what he thought it could be. 

His English was sketchy and somewhat throaty at the best of 
times, but now it was incomprehensible and all I could make out was 
“bad beef.” Slowly the commodon beneath us subsided and Dele let 
up on his energetic batde-asing. Still mystified, 1 watched him cut 
aw'ay the soil and probe about below. After some time of feverish 
activity in which I ccf-opcratcd heartily, he seized what appeared to 
be a bloody clot of earth and began to pull, Wc both pulled for 
some minutes until at last teji feet set and a half inches of Python 
Tegim, king of African snakes, came out, slowly twisting, undulat¬ 
ing, and quivering here and there like a horse’s haunches when a fly 
tickles it. When I say she and a half inches, I am not stiiedy accurate, 
as the head was a mere meaty slush, hacked to pieces. 

This was an odd capture indeed, but more surprising things were 
to follow, for there were still mutterings and movements below in 
the network of subterranean galleries, Wc dug and dug until the 
pcispiradon streamed off us;, and nearer and nearer we came to the 
centre of the disturbance. 

At last we unearthed them-tbrec great tortoises (Trionyx triun- 
gair)—huddled nervously together, blinking out from under dieir 
shells with their soft black eyes as though they knew they were at 
our mercy. I have never seen any animals look quire so sad and 
pleading, though ail animals so helpless make me almost die with 
compassion. Dele wanted to take them hack for the pot, but 1 put 
up a stubborn defence for my proteges, more particularly because 
they were susceptible to being tickled on the back of their shells, 
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which gave us anocher bond of understanding and sj^mparhy. Of 
coarse, I won, though not altogether by mere authority, for Dele, 
being an Africari, quite appreciated my emoriom; besides, he was 
not hungry and I intimated that tortoise-kiliiiig was bad ju-ju in my 
country, 

I feel that it is necessary to mention leopards, not because the do¬ 
ings of these arc white as well as black man’s ju-ju, but because they 
are extremely plcnttful in these particular forests. 

The first occasion upon which my attendon was definitely drawTi 
to the actual presence of leopards iPmthera psrdvs ieoptrrdus) 
around us occurred only a few days after we had moved from the 
confines of Mamfe station, where we had been studying the wild 
life that eiisis among the unnatural surroundings of cultivation. Our 
fgmp was then pitched in a patch of scrub and smallish trees in the 
mid^c of an area of tall grass in the depth of the primary forest. 
This grass-field w'as one of many that tx:cur in the depths of the high 
forest because of the almost total absence of soil. The forest ends 
around them like a call green wall, and small islands of tall growth 
are dotted about where dcprei^ons allow sod to gather. To reach 
our camp, we followed the Great North Road from the “feny” 
(an old canoe) below Mamfe up over the brow of the hill beyond. 
This road here passes through alternate patches of forest and grass. 
In the last arm of the grass chat the road traversed, we had cut a 
track leading off to the left which meandered across the grass-fields, 
taking always the line of least reristance, until it entered our shady 
domain. 

I had been back to Mamfe collecriiig cenain equipment from our 
base camp there, also a pet monkey which 1 carried on my shoulder, 
With me was Faugi Our work kept us late and it was dusk before 
we paddled across the river. On this account we borrowed the old 
leper canoe man’s lantern and set off into the forest, For some reason 
best known to the fates or the powers of African ju-ju, 1 did not 
carry my pet shotgun, but only a rough stick and the monkey who 
balanced herself on my head or my shoulder. 
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Faugi walked ahead carrying the dim hurricane lamp winch cast 
dancing amber beams among the great holes of the trees. The night 
was quiet, yet stiideirt with countless myriads of chirruping, whir¬ 
ring insects, and the air heavy as an anssthedc. Our progress was 
silent as death, for the ground was loamy and I wore rubber shoes;, 
while Faugi padded along on his own bare, homy, naked soles. Only 
the rhythmic squeak of the kntem handle betrayed our passage. 

On entering the last and longest stretch of high forest before 
reaching the grass, the monkey began to shiver and chatter. She de¬ 
scended from my shoulder and gained an entrance to my shirt tvith 
Some dextetiiy. This I thought odd at the dme, but it was not until 
we reached the nest bend that f called an abrupt halt and looked 
hack. My eyesight is bad, which is probably the reason for my 
almost uncanny sense of hearing—a constant source of surprise to all 
Africans, whose cars, as sense organs, leave a great deal to be de¬ 
sired when compared to the white man's, I had heard somethin'^ 
unusual and I was greatly Interested. 

The sounds recurred as soon as wc condmied our march. Their 
faint rippling followed us in the undergrowth. Faugi sensed nothing 
and kept walking ahead, for which I was subsequently grateful be¬ 
cause, had he seen what 1 saw, he would doubtless have dropped 
the lantern and bolted, leaving me in a dark and most uncomfortable 
position. As it -wor, an uncanny sensarion overcame me—an uncon¬ 
trollable shudder that was cold. It seemed to daw at my spine so 
that I kepr looking round. 

I have alwap laughed inwardly at people who contend they have 
quaked for no apparent reasonj 1 now know better. I have met a 
tiger (a small one, I will admit) face to face, with a butterfly net as 
sole protection, and I have seen leopards wild and very free, but 
neither actually did more than frighten me in the way that an angry 
bull in a field might do. This sensation was altogether different; it 
seemed to come to me from without, not from myself at all. 

Then I turned and saw something that made me quite cold. 

Right across the path stretched a long, sinuous form, apparently 
nowhere more than about a font tall. Its head was small for its great 
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length and, strangest of ail, [r seetiicd to bo quite white all over. For 
a second only it paused, then the front part slewed round and tJie 
after portion followed like a train navigating a bend. The con¬ 
founded thing Was deliberately stalking os in broad lamplight. Its 
eyes were orange in colour, not green as one is altvays cold, and yet 
there w'as no doubt abont its being a Jeopard, indeed a most health¬ 
ily active one. 

It advanced to within thirty yards of tne. As Faugi was rapidly 
gaining the same distance in the other direction, being unaw'are chat 
I had stopped, the light was getting decidedly dim and 1 decided it 
was high time to quit. 

At my firet movement to do so, the leopard gatherctl up its back 
portion in a heap and left the held of vision in one bound, Landing 
in the pile of dense undergrowth without a sound. 1 hurried after 
Faugi and w'e presently emerged on the grass-fields, just as a tre¬ 
mendous crashing and grunting broke out at the edge of the forest, 
Faugi attributed this to the flight of a duiker antelope. 1 kept my 
counsel, though I believed 1 knew better. 

After this informal introduction, we saw only pieces of leopards 
for .several months. These tantaliyJng morsels consisted chiefly of 
skins and skulls without lower jaws, treasured by village chiefs 
or even more highly valued and reverenced in ju-ju houses. TTic 
leopard enters into a great number of ritual ceremonies, as W'ell as 
being itself intrinsically valuable for more than one reason. Every 
part of it, therefore, is carefully preserved and well guarded. Later 
we got in touch with a very powerful affiliation of the Leopard So^ 
ciery and, after passing through certain inidadon rites, were al¬ 
lowed to make specific contriburian.s to a particular ju-ju faculty 
w'hich permitted us to gain a much closer contact with leopards gen¬ 
erally, as well as giving us the valuable right to purchase and possess 
remains of the animals when dead. Without this, it is practically im¬ 
possible to hold posscssioo of such trophies for any length of dme 
in this country; mysterious and unaccountable accidents occur to 
them, or they simply vanish and n(if>ody seems to knerw how or 
why. It is only pore sportsmen surrounded by “foreign" natives 
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(that is, natives from another part of Africa), or a political oflicer 
accompanied by native police and orderlies, who may obtaio leop¬ 
ards by shooting them themselves. We, as doctors in the African 
sense of the word, had very little chance, if any at all, of even meet¬ 
ing a leopard. 

On three other occaaons, nevertheless, during the period between 
being stalked and joining the African Leopard Society, when out 
hunting with torch and gun in the deep forest, 1 felt that uncanny 
sensation of cieeping coldness. Once when more dian a hundred 
feet from the ground, following Dele along a branch of a tree as 
wide as a footpath, 1 suddenly flashed the powerful torch in the 
direction from which 1 felt the sensations were emanating, and 
there, sure enough, glowed a pair of monsrrious orange Arcs. As 1 
had had to leave my gun at ground level, I could do nothing bat 
stare back, which was not pleasant, ance the eyes were exactly 
level with ray own in the centre of a dense clot of creepers and ferns 
which enveloped the next-door tree. Dele saw them too, and, 
breathing our the word “dger," slid down the swinging creepers to 
the ground. 

I followed as best, or rather better than, 1 could, since my creeper 
ended some eight feet from the ground, and suddenly finding my¬ 
self clinging to nothuig tangible, 1 let go the torch and fell squarely 
on the naked African, whom I mistook for the leopard! In totd 
darkness in an African jungle one is apt to make the silliest mis¬ 
takes! We eventually found the shotgun—not that it was of much 
use in any casc-and then cautiously ascended the tree in which the 
eyes had been glowing. 

This proved very difficnlt to climb, especially with a gun, and we 
took a long time reaching the level where 1 had seen the prize we so 
much w^anted. ^If course there was nothing there, and although vve 
searched the tree front end to end and roamed about the surround¬ 
ing bush for hours, nothing showed up. Every other animal had 
cleared out of the neighbourhood, doubtless wisely. When I look 
back on our behaviour that night, I am amazed and aghast at the 
idiocy of what w*e did. It was obvious that the “dger” would have 
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gone by die time wc cUmhcd ^lofc and if it hjidn't, I imagine a lot of 
inceresdng and uncomfortable things would have occurrcdi 

Leopards were among the animals of which we wtre especially 
desirous of obcaining specimens and infonrndoru We therefore 
made full use of our privilege of being affiliated with the Leopard 
Society, and offered to purchase anything the natives offered. This 
brought a foll-growTi leopard, while wamit into the hands 
of my colleague, Seaton* Seaton^ to whom 1 shall in future refer as 
'*the Dute^'-a mysterious title which he acquired for no apparent 
reason on the day of his arrival in Africa to join George and myself 
—was working alone at the rime near a place named Bachtmtai. 
When he received the leopard it was intact in every detail. 

He set to work and skinned it with his own hands and fimshed 
the job before dark. With him were Omezi, hk own skinner^ and, as 
always, a crowd of onlookers* By the rime the skin was off, ah die 
w^biskers had disappeared. They had not been cut off^ but pulled 
out by tlie roots, 

ITie Duke reported this to me when we all joined forces again 
some weeks later. 1 was interested but not sufficiently annoyed at the 
small loss to think nvice about it* A few days later, however^ unrest 
broke our among the entire staff, an entiiely novel departure in our 
household and one w'hich was never repeated I eventually un- 
earcbed the cause. Omezi was accused of being in possession of the 
leopard’s whiskers, his father being a ju-ju official, and it was sus¬ 
pected that he rmght have been or be about to start poisoning his 
fellows* Otueri and 1 then had a ju-ju contest at which 1 triumphed 
with the aid of a magnet and some other ordinary gadgets. 

During die proceedings 1 learnt a great dc:al about this vexed 
questioD of poisoniug by the use of the chopped-up whiskers of 
large cats such as leopards, tigers, and jaguars. The stories have been 
heard in many countries widely separated, aud nobody seems to 
have been able to confirm them or dispute them. 

With this new' knowledge, I prepared some leopard^s ’whiskers;, 
obtained from another skin, according to the prescribed rules. These 
1 tasted without sw'allow'ing, as the process entailed a very thorough 
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Sterilization. There appeared to be no poLsonous extract. Later I 
offered some, well disguised among garry-com and banana mash, to 
a chimpanzee. It sensed something amiss at once and, after picking 
carefully through the food with its forefinger, it spat out what it 
had tasted and vigorously trampled the rest underfoot. Another 
portion of the mash, but without the chopped whiskers, was greed¬ 
ily devoured. I subsegnendy persuaded a monkey (jCercopithecus 
to eat some and when it died some weeks later, I carried 
out a careful post-mortem, 

Ac first 1 found nothing and supposed that all the whiskers had 
passed right through the intesdnal tract. A closer examination, how¬ 
ever, revealed a great number of small cyst-like inflammations 
deeply buried in the lining of the stomach W'all. Upon opening 
these, I was most astounded to find a single chip of the leopard 
w^hisker (never two or more), quite unaltered, as on the day it was 
swallowed. The monkey had, however, died of bronchial pneu¬ 
monia and, as is the way with wild animals, had preserved a hearty 
appetite undl the morning of its death. 

Arc leopard whiskera, then, lethal when eaten? 1 should imagine 
they are, since any increase in the size of the tubercles in the stom¬ 
ach wall would doubtless lead co ruptures and, subsequently, 
peritonitis. People said to have been killed by this method arc re¬ 
puted to have died in great agony some time after the poisoning, 
and the Africans say of these viedms chat they had “tiger-for-belly," 

Leopards in Africa are in some weird but none the less definite 
manner connected with the supernatural. The "dgtr,’' as he is called 
by the Africans, is a lorker in dark places and unique in his habits 
generally. *l his seems to impress the Puropean as w'cll, who never 
fails to mention his comings and goings. The leopard stalks through 
the pages of every book on Africa, like a watermark in the paper, 
rasping like a saw or jumping in and out of compounds, in ihe lime^ 
light only here and there but ever present somewhere in the back- 
groond. 

For us, however, who went to Africa expecting such a back- 
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ground, thert arose before long another and still more haMing 
lurker in dark pbces. 

The grcac car tribe is headed by a group of proud beasts well 
kno\STi To all—the lion, tiger, leopard, jaguar, puma, ounce (snow 
leopard), etc. There are also the long-l^ged cheetahs, servals, and 
caracals, and then a tail of animals of evernlimiiiishing si^e—civets, 
palm-civets, genets, and fossas. In addition, between the first and 
second groups mentioned above, com^ a large group of smaller 
typical cats* These are little known to any but spedalbts and are 
rare even in large museums. Every continent harbours a few and 
Af rica is no exception. There is always much discussion as to ex¬ 
actly how many kinds there are in any particular place and every 
large area of virgin forest is reputed to contain at least one species 
that has never been actually killed or preserved. In addition to those 
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definitely known, They are, in fact, obsenre beasts rarely en¬ 
countered. 

There is one such in West Africa, the golden cat, (Profelis 
aurata) by name, This animal assumed a most peculiar significance 
for us. Whenever we asked hunters for inlomiation about it, they 
declared they had never heard of it. Later I found portions of a 
golden cat’s skin in a chieTs ceremonial coat and when 1 pointed it 
out, I was cold that it came from a “far, far country,” We bribed 
and cajoled everybody and hunted high and low for it ourselves, 
but nothing came of it all. 

Not until we were initiated into the mysteries of the local re¬ 
ligious and social customs regarding the leopard did 1 realize that 
this animal Is of equal, if not even greater, importance. Through the 
infiuence of certain old gentlemen connected with leopards, we 
eventually obtained two sldns, but skulls we never saw, nor any 
other part of the beast. One was killed not more than three miles 
from OUT camp, but the hunters skinned the animal on the spot and 
disappeared into the forest for four days before rctuming to us. I 
went in search of the scene of the kill, but never found it for a 
variety of very good reasons, not least among them the determina¬ 
tion of everybody to lead me to any place but the right one. 

There are several skins of this animal in museums, but only a 
handful of skulls, and ju-ju is again the reason. 


Encounter with Jliver J^ogSf 
J})€ Qreen !Mamhaf AntSf 
Other Biting Jhings (l^orse Tties) 


T he world of the great forests is a veritable paradise for 
those who will take the trouble to read its mysteries. Fn ^ 
vcloped by towering walls of greenery, like a microbe in a 
pile carpet, 1 found never-ending rcstfulness and comfort in this safe 
retreat from the glare of the world. Perhaps these nnconventional 
reactions to an environment hated and feared by the majority who 
penetrate them were in some respects connected with my upbring¬ 
ing as a town-dweller. Life in great cities is not nnlike that in the 
primeval forests* One passes from one burrow to another along 
canyons that arc only a little lighter, and breadth of vision is every¬ 
where excluded by towering battlements palpitating with the lives 
hidden behind them. Always there is life around one, but it is hardly 
visible' inraginarion must work overtime to formulate its progres, 
lest one pass for ever through the dense crowds utterly alone. 

When the sun shines upon the roof of the forest, vistas of in¬ 
describable beauty spring into existence below, Golden lights fall 
upon shady tunnels of riotous greenery backed by sombre half- 
lights. We used to sit by little crystal-clear screams, where pools of 
sunlight fell upon the moss-covered rocks like spotlights on a stage, 
and bask in the alenc stillness of the day, awed and made revereot 
by the very' beauty of the scene. Here w'ould rise a feathery palm, its 

yj 
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roots in the dim recesses of the forest, its fronds exteoded motion¬ 
less into the shimmering sunlight with countless slender fingers of 
delidte )ade; there would pass a dandng sapphire insect, while be¬ 
yond and below and above rose billowing waves of foliage, char¬ 
treuse-green and delicate, botde-green and shimmering, or blending 
here and dtere in colours and textures indefinable. 

The sleeping silence of the daj'S and die strident stillness of the 
nights may be ruffled by the storms and the thunderings of the 
clouds, but nothing is mighty enough to ruffle the eternity of the 
forests. Rain falls and the winds blow but soon they pass, and 
the trees, stirring no more, stand motionless to drip away their dis¬ 
comfort in eternal immobility. 

To dwell amidst this endless foliage is akin to life amongst the 
gods of old. Past, present, and future have no meanings the eternity 
of nature becomes something real. To sit alone in the midday rilence 
of the jur^le and try to visualize the machinations of civilized life 
is an impossibility. All the acts and histories of men become so fu¬ 
tile and ephemeral before the grandiose stature of eternal nature, 
that it seems somehow unaccountable and altogether crazy to im- 
a^e litde humans believing that their cainic and futile efforts count 
for anything at alL The w'hole human race becomes just a phase of 
natural history that will pass like the great dinosaurs of old, leaving 
not a trace of their worries and their cares. How strongly one feels 
dut, when this and many other self-importanr herds of striving 
beings arc gone:, the forests will remain baslring in die sunlight, lords 
of die earth, unconquerable, perhaps divine. 

People have lived in the forests for days, weeks, months, even 
years, without seeing an^xhing living except an occasional monkey 
or squirrel. Intelligent men whose li’i-es have been spent in the 
jungle of West Africa have told me tvidi what interest and surprise 
they viewed the endless stream of life we extracted from the ap- 
parendy dead world around them. Gradually one Icams the so- 
doiogy of die forest; slowly, day by day, one becomes more at¬ 
tuned to the otganizarion of the life around; pietse by piece the 
camoufiage that conceals everything is lifted. There is revealed 
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a world of endless variety, of nevcr-toding beauty and interest. 

One of the first laws revealed to os was the unsuspected face that 
the life of die jungle is like that of the ocean floor. This has never 
been observed or remarked upon before. Evetytking drifts slowly 
hither and thither as if wafted forward by cnrrenTs and cross¬ 
currents. To stand still is to arouse suspidoiit just as a diver, who 
can actitally handle fish and other sea creatures provided he drifts 
with them across the bed of the sea^ becomes an object to be feared 
and shunned as soon as he remains immobik and anchored. 

When hunting, we adopted two entirely different methods. 
George concealed himself at some vantage point and waited for 
the waves of forest life to drift by him; [ drifted and edxUed with 
the anintals themselves* Doing this, 1 Icamt many things and so did 
he* The speed at which I drifted, 1 found, must vary with die 
wither. Bright fine days brought life almost to a standstill. In a 
hurricane 1 had to run to keep pace with things. Sometimes ter¬ 
restrial animals w'ould be drifring one way while all arboreal crea¬ 
tures above me would be passing in quite another direcrion. 

Then we perceived that certain animals and types of tmimals 
followed quite definite roads through the trees and upon the ground, 
andj further, that they had times at which they passed to and fro 
as regularly as machines^ Some aiitnials betrayed the presence of 
others, certain fruits drove animals awsy when rhey should have 
attracted them, and so on; the laws and rules were never ending in 
their varietyp 

Drifring thus acro^ die flrx)r of the forest, 1 once approached a 
little dell into which flow cd a small strtsam. The ground was boggy 
and covered with lush vegetation, so that the waters spread far and 
wide, forming a small marsh. As I slid ooisde^y along following 
the tracks of a smdl squirrel, a murmuring and rumbling came to 
tny ears, dim and faint at first, a mere ghost of a sound. Gradually 
it gained in volume until, when 1 stood in die marsh, it seemed to be 
all around me. I moved forward slowly, as I had learnt f must do 
to gain a glimpse of the animais that were causing all this “talk.” 

Abmpdy 1 came upon them^ a veritable herd of the weirdest ani- 
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mals I have ever seen. Rich cirangc in colour, widi moiuitrous heads, 
they formed a vivid contrjst to the sombiie grceos of the water 
weeds. It seemed, in face, as if they were more chan half head, since 
clicix short legs were simlt deep in the morass that they were busiJy 
creating in the soft earth. On their heads they bore taD crests of 
spotless white which passed backward into a long white mane f allin g 
this way or that over their shoulders. Their ears were long and 
pointed, terminated by a long white plume, w'hich they constantly 
flicked and twitched as they ploughed up the ground in long, even 
furrows. All the while they grunted and grumbled contentedly. 

A herd of river hogs (J*ot/ttiioch(Ems porcus} is an unusual sight. 
They Mem as contented and biy as ordiuaiy farmyard pigs, yet 
their vivid coloration and grotesque form make one pause to con¬ 
sider whether one’s sight is playing a trick. In the wilds they don’t 
look like pigs at all. They are, in fact, unlike any other animal witli 
their big heads, long, tapering, plumed cars, and tall narrow bodies. 

Having drifted right in among them and been scrutinized by a 
large, dangerous-looking hog and apparendy found quite welctmic, 
I allowed myself to move gently forward. I had read of people in 
East Africa approaching to widiin a few feet of perfectly wild lions 
at the midday siesta-in fact, niy own father was one of the first to 
show that this was possible provided one moved slowly enoughs 
but ] never suspected that these tactics wxre applicable to such ,'ly 
and arrogant animals as the red river hog of the forests. Neverthe¬ 
less, I soon found myself right in the centre of the herd, noticed but 
unfeared by them. Perhaps the fact that I carried nothing smelling 
strange like a gun or camera or other oily metal instrument reas¬ 
sured them. Gently they moved around me, as we were all drifting 
in the same direction; sometimes four M'oold be in view at oacc, 
sometimes all would vanish amid the foliage so that I knew of their 
presence only by their ceaseless, moaning grunts. 

For age^ it seemed, this unique contact went on undisturbed, 
during which time 1 was favoured ^vith the priceless opportunity of 
watching these rare and obscure animals carrying on their everyday 
existence in perfect harmony mth their surroundings. They are in- 
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deed peculiiLr hunters. I had always supposed them to he herbivo¬ 
rous, yet 1 saw one large sow unearth a cluster of huge snails and set 
to wort cracking the sheds and munching up the juicy contents. 
In this she was assisted by three sniall hogs who tussled and bit each 
other in an effort to get at the morsels. The tactics consisted of dy¬ 
ing tackles in which they threw their whole weight into their shoul¬ 
ders and banged their opponents^ one of whom was sent sprawling 
mto the muddy bog- The sight of a wild animal floundering on its 
back really most reuiarkable and gave me the impression of 
watching a group of school children at play. 

One old hog who kept looking at me as if rcalUing that I might 
be potentially dangerous made a most comical misjudgment. He 
W'as rooting along the edge of the marsh, stopping now and then 
with his long snout sevemt inches in the mud to crunch up some 
hidden rooe, when he inadvertendy pushed under a particularly 
rough root extending from a large tree on the solid ground nt^r by. 
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Ic appeared ihat he bad small coshes (as I saw later) and these must 
have got locked under the root, for lie suddenly set up the most 
teniSc racket, dancing aboot with his back legs and giving little 
hops like a ballet dancer, lieavUig, pulling, and squealing as if caught 
by the nose. At first 1 thought he was fighting something on the 
ground, since his nose was out of view behind a small plant, and 1 
stupidly moved to see what it was aU about. 

This worried the others, who began to move off hurriedly, hut I 
got a good view of the hog as he writhed in fury, tugging at the 
root. TTien my attention was drawn to one of the loveliest sights I 
have ever seen. As the herd moved past me with increaring speed, 
out trotted some individuals 1 had not seen before, Amonq them 
was a swarm of riny piglets, each immaculately striped with gold on 
its little, otherwise unmarked body. They trotted along in line 
uttering high-pitched grunts and herded from behind by an agi¬ 
tated mother who kept prodding their delicate little hind legs as if 
to say: “Go on, hurry up, or the bogyman will get you.” The 
whole scene was so perfect chat 1 stood spellbound at the sight of it. 

Just then a young animal, whether male or female I know not, 
trotted by and 1 instantly determined to try to capture it. It came 
so close that I saw a vision of this amazingly colourful creature in 
the zoo, the centre of surprised and wondering crowds of holiday 
makeis, and [ made a dive for it. Although 1 moved with lightning 
speed, and actually touched its hard, bristly haunches, it leapt aside 
and plunged off into the undergrowth yelling like a human. The 
old hog must have made a super-porcine effort at that moment and 
got free, for I heard him crash ori at high speed into the distance. 

Dusk was falling as 1 waded back across the sw'amp, now churned 
up like a ploughed field by the sharp snouts of tlie hogs. The way 
in W'hich they can overturn a plot of ground is really unbelievable. 

It often became necessary to leave our camp in the forest and set 
out on the weary trek back to our base at Mamfe to collect items of 
equipment or stores. Upon the particular day of which I now 
write, N’gwa, who was temporarily in charge of the commissariat. 
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accompanied me, as the most pressing matter to be anended to hap¬ 
pened to be groceries. 

Hard by our camp were some grass-fields in which were open 
patches of bare rock. While awaiting N’gwa’s arrival to make the 
trip, 1 lay down to take a siin bath. George lay beside me, his topee 
tilted over his eyes, and we discussed, I remember, ±e comparative 
heights of African mountains. Having completed the roasting of 
my breast and wings," I rolled over to cook up my back and legs, 
basting myself well with a cloth to protect my spine and neck from 
the sun’s evil rays. 

What, tlicn, was my consternation upon opening my eyes to be 
confronted by a slender brown snake swaying ro and fro above me, 

With a yell, we bodi scrambled away and a flood of excited Ne¬ 
groes dashed out of the path leading from our camp. A great chase 
over the bare rock ensuedj nets were brought and people danced 
about, taking random shots at the enemy who retired into an island 
clump of grass struggling for existence in a crack of the rock sur¬ 
face. From this retreat he w'as driven with long sticks and dispatched 
in a most novel and practical way. 

As the snake raised its head and forebody to strike, one of the 
Africans administered a sharp cut with a fee, tliin switch. This 
seemed to have broken the creature’s spine, for it collapsed in a 
and hardly moved Again. 

The commotion over, N’gwa and I set out for Mamfe, but, fool¬ 
ishly deciding to dispense with the track, we cut across the grass 
to join the main path further dowm the hilL Tlie grass was w oist- 
high, though every here and there flattened like com after a storm. 
Through this w'e ploughed in silence. 

Suddenly N gwa let out a yell, rose perpendicularly off the 
ground, and crashed headlong adeways, disappearing into the long 
grass, f peered over to see what it was all about and there, glarino- 
angrily, ivas a huge green mamba {DcTidraspis jametonf}, one of 
the most deadly of all snakes. As I dived for N’gwa, thinking he 
had been bitten, the mamba disappeared below the mass of bent 
grass steins. 
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N‘gwa was sdll writhing about In the grass and since he had been 
carrying lots of miscellaneous objects, he was In something uf a 
huddle. Haring ascertained that he was not wounded, 1 tried to ex¬ 
tricate him, but as soon as I got him on his feet, he stepped on the 
cold polished handle of a butterfly net and, imagining he had really 
landed on the snake this dme, he uttered another yell, turned a sort 
of cbccsc-colour under his shiny brown skin, and bolted forthwith 
for the neighbouring bush, discarding valuable equipment as he 
went, 

I had a most unpleasant quarter of an hour gathering up the 
various objects strewn far and wide, conscious all the dnie of the 
fact chat somewhere around and beneath me was a large, deadly, 
and very angry snake. 1 was wearing thin India-iubber^led shoes, 
no socks, and chin trousers. 

However, I reached the near-by bush unscathed but festooned 
like a Christinas tree with all sorts of nets and boxes. 1 eventually 
located N'gwa in a small paw-paw tree and rated him soundly for 
being a coward, expanding on the theme that Negroes, if they 
W'ished CO rule the world, as they asert they one day will, must cul¬ 
tivate the cahn and stoicism of the phlegmatic Nordics. This proved 
to be a particularly stupid admonition, quite apart from the fact chat 
N'gwa’'s action was by far the most logical and practical. 

Having accomplished our errands in Mamfe, we dallied on the 
way back to camp, coilecring tree frogs. Wliile N’gwa repeated his 
performance of the paw-pw tree, [ pottered about at ground level. 

Without warning, I felt the most excruciating pain on my hip. 
Sometliing pierced my skin like a searing dart. I clenched my desh 
as one possessed, only to leap in the air when I was pierced again on 
the left thigh. In an instant I was writhing in indescribable agony as 
a result of an unceasing battery of stings indicted on every part of 
my body. 

Tearing off his clothes, a dejeaed example of the stoic European 
race thus found himself yelling for his Negro companion like a soul 
in purgatory, crying for succour from an angel. Help came in the 
form of N’gwa, who beat me unmercifully with his homy hands 
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and then fell to picking off with his nails the svv'arms of vidons ants 
stilJ dinging to my now more or less livid flesh. Wltat a pathetic 
»ght a scrawny white body must have been, smarting in the sunlight 
like a great, bloodslug unexpectedly turned over by a spade. 

Ants in the forests are an ever-present plague. There are count¬ 
less varieties, from minute red ones to immense black creatures the 
size of a wasp with luminous, iridescent, old-gold ah dome us. All 
can bite ferociously and several of the larger species in addition 
sting like hornets. Hardly a day passed but that we came to rest 
with one foot in an ants’ nest, when our eyes were intent on the 
trees above us. AH of a sudden you feel a bite, and then it is all 
over. You flee in disorder, discording your clothes and swattitig at 
your tormentors. Silently they creep over you, sometimes as far 
north as your chest. I have even had them in my hair, so swift is 
their onslaught. Hours wc spent picking them from the inside of 
our clothes. Later 1 will tell you of our most terrifying ex|5crience 
at their hands, by far the worst moment of our whole trip. 

On one occarion we were lost in the forest for two days. Tired 
and hungry, we wandered on through the night, coibding with 
trees, wading through su'amps, and scrambling up precipitous cliffs. 
Despairing of ever getting out of out leafy grave, we sent the same 
N’gwa aloft to try to spy out from a call tree any landmarks to 
guide us- 

Quickly he swarmed npw'ards out of sight among the foliage 
while wc waited hopefully below, .Minutes passed during which 
rime he might as W'cll have vanished into heaven. Suddenly, with a 
scream, he came down, slithering, slipping, tumbling down the, 
trunk, clawing wildly at passing branches. He arrived with a re¬ 
sounding bump but, to our amazement, leapt up and staned tearing 
off his uarive clorh. He had sat on a tree-ants’ nest, though to look 
at his face oue would have thought he had been bitten by an angry 
leopard. 

These tree ants were big and black, but there were others, very 
small and brown. Our tent was pitched in a small clearing jn the 
forest; our mosquho-netted beds extended out mto the open. It ap- 
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pcais that while I slept peacefully ooe momiug, Geoige was awak¬ 
ened by a persistent dripping noise. This proved to be a steady 
stream of small ants, ant larvat, and ant eggs landing on the top of 
his mosquito net. Scrambling out of bed, he yelled for assistance, 
at the same rime searching for the centre of dispersal which he in¬ 
stantly saw was a dead tree overhanging the camp. One hollow 
branch of this tree reached over the tenL and from this was pouring 
a ceaseless stream of ants and their offspring—in fact, the whole 
colony seemed to be bent on taking its departure. Amazed at this 
effrontery, George had the tree pulled down, bat not before the 
entire gronnd was carpeted with ants. 

^\niar, he inquired of the excited staff, was to be done- 
Somebody, however, was equal to the occasion. Several fowls 
were instantly fetched; small logs were attached to their legs by 
long pieces of string, and by the time 1 av.ml:c, they had cleared 
away the last trace of an ant and vi'ere clucking expectantly around 
for more food, in the vacant sray fowls have. 

Many people cell me that they would never go to the tropics be¬ 
cause they hate insects. It is just as well that they realize this, lest 
they go mad in their innocence. Ants are a torment that can be 
avoided, but there are other horrors that cannot. 

In the deep forests, the usual pests—mosquitoes, tsetse, chrysops, 
and other flics—are present, but arc not the rruiin cause of discom¬ 
fort as they are elsewhere. There is present a tribe of winged devils 
that can cause even greater pain though less lasting woe. 

In temperate dimes we have a sombre brown individual spoken 
of loosely as a horse fly. Occasionally tb^ insect alights on one of 
our happy swimmers and administers a smart sting svith its dart. 
This is regarded by the undressed bather as an unwarranted pre¬ 
sumption but is soon forgotten. In the ,^frican Jungles the horse 
fly's relatives are legion. Every now and then the record for sheer 
bulk in our camp was surpassed by a new arrival that suddenly ap¬ 
peared on the sunny tent flap or the sleeve of one’s shirt. 

The positive holder of tlie ride for unsurpassable bulk eventually 
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made itself fck in the following manner. Bassi came ninmng into 
camp one evenings at the hour when ’wc were absorbing weak tea 
from gLisses^ to announce that he had seen rwo small lemurs {Galago 
dmiidovii) entering some isolated low trees near the camp- These 
lemurs were our chief reason for going to Africa^ so we grabbed 
guns and darted off, full of hope. Since these lemurs are agile ani¬ 
mals about the size of a small rat, and the trees in question were 
very dense, we took up positions some yards apart and waited in 
complete silence for the quarry to betray their whereabouts by 
agitating the foliage. We held our guns pointing towards the trees 
with their butts on our hips and our hands ready to bring them to 
the firing position wirii the greatest possible address* 

After many minutes of intense vigilance, 1 diverted my gaze in 
order to rest my eyes and saw that George wus silently beckoning 
to me, I advanced towards him cautiously. WTien I was still a few 
paces from him, sometliirig about mo inches long suddenly ap¬ 
peared on the seat of his trousers, as if by magic created out of 
nothingne^. 

Before 1 had time to investigate the nature of the beast and before 
I could ^vam George, the latter literally went up in smoke. Both 
barrels, the gun, and that usually imperturbable person himself all 
w^ent off at once. The two charges entered the foliage above; the 
gun described a near parabolic course and landed upright in the soft 
catih with several inches of barrel out of sight; and my deeply re¬ 
spected colleague w^as projected forward and upward to the extent 
of several feet. When he landed, both his hands w^ere clutching “the 
adllcted parts," as a drugglst^s label would state, 

\Micn he w^as eventually persuaded to release his hold, the re¬ 
mains of the aggressor were examined and proved to be those of a 
monstrous horse fly armed with a veritable lance. This was subse¬ 
quently discovered to have pierced poor George's epidermis and 
a great deal beyond, with an adroitness and instantanciry that neither 
of us had previously believed possible. 




Jlats and Jrogs of the %mt 


I T is an interesting and in some ways an incomprehensible fact 
that all the human beings in the world, if gathered together 
shoulder to shoulder and packed chest to back, could stand 
on half the Isle of Wight, As lords of the earth, wc consider our¬ 
selves of paramount Importance, both in tjuality and quantity. 
Nci'ertheless, among us, around, between, and often below us, is 
hidden an army of another, chough in some respects not very im- 
like, kind that far exceeds us both in numbers and aggregate bulk. It 
is also a mammalian army, like ourselves. 

This hidden populace consists of the countless hordes of rats 
which infest and inhabit every part of the globe. Wherever man is 
and wherever be is not, there rats live and multiply. Neither the 
arctic wastes of the north nor the w'aterless deserts of the tropics arc 
immune from their scracchings and their burrowings. After work¬ 
ing out the number of rats that go to an average human being, 
adowung for the fact that a rat extends horizontally whereas we are 
projected vertically, and discovering the numbers of rats in popu¬ 
lated areas of the earth’s surface and the numbers in the unpopulated 
—figures which become positively astronormcal-it appears chat if 
all these neighbours of ours were gathered tcgedier on the remain¬ 
ing half of the Isle of Wight, they would overflow onto the main¬ 
land and extend many miles beyond.—Where arc all these rats? 

The answer is simple—everywhere. Gas and bombs will kill rats, 
but not nearly so easily as they will lull men; and on the death of 
men, rats thrive. Abandon a location and in come the nts to in- 
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h^bit the land. Destroy a farmef wldi your gas-bomh and he and 
his single yearly offspring will vanish from the scheme of things; 
blit in his stead will appear some rat with his monrhly quota of a 
dozen healthy progeny, all of which are ready to repeat their par¬ 
ents' mnltiplicadons in a few weeks. 

Perhaps one day we will awaken to find ourselves in the enig- 
raatical plight of the inhabitants of the Laccadive Islands who once, 
in the bombastically complacent way of onr species^ lorded it over 
all their little archipelago in the Indian Ocean. Nowadays every 
male inhabitant of the islands must turn out twice a week, to the 
detriment of all other occupations; and join m a rat-hunt lest the 
rapidly diminishing food supply, already threatened by the rats, be 
completely wept away. And still the rats increase. 

Through forest and plain, field and swamp, they run, countless 
millions of them, eating, mulriplying, and being eaten- At least so 
the w^orld %vent on on til the advent of this organizing animal called 
man—man, who thinks his powers equal to nature, cutting and hew¬ 
ing the forests, draining the swamps, planting the holds- 

I have mentioned the remits of his advent in the lands cleared of 
forests: Mamfe station with its hordes of yellow-spotted inmates^ 
its black denizens dying among the rafters, its countless fourdeggejd 
inhabitants roving the plantations, clucking, banging, and squeak¬ 
ing about their business. To give an insight into the ondistiirbed rat 
life of the forests, in comparison, is a task of far grearer difRculiy, 
The great jungle of unmolested forests Is like a limitless cathe¬ 
dral, its arching roof supported on a myriad towering pilkrs* Be¬ 
tween the smfMth barrels of the tree minks grows an orchard-likc 
canopy of broad-leafed vcgetatioTi casting a double gloom on the 
bare carpet of dead leaves and tangled creeper stems. The moist air 
and the blazing sun are for ever sucking the buds, the flowers, and 
the fruits from the undulanng roof of greenery above. The fruits 
fall down into the depths of the gloom, an unending cascade of 
succulence and fragrance. Some part of the forest floor is for ever 
streiATi with a mat of juicy ^cet-anelling fruits, like manna frotn 
the heavens^ bewildering in its abundance and variety. 
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Evcry^ nJght it is cleared away by a swarm of hongry btdc 
mouths. From rhc tangled uodergrowth, from the trees above, from 
die swamps and out of burroM-s deep and shallow, they pour—huge 
fat rats, long slender rats hopping on prodigious legs lilte kangaroos, 
plain ordinary rats, and dny fragile rats. Night after night one may 
set traps baited w-ith odoriferous dt-bits in their runs, amid the fallen 
fruits, by their burrows or their piles of droppings, but only every 
now and then will a fool among rats stop to investigate your care¬ 
fully prepared bait and leave liis dead body in your trap to be found 
in the morning. The horde passes by to the piles of food provided 
by nature as its forebears have done for coundess aeons. 

Slowly we pieced together evidence of this. Somedrncs one rat a 
night, sometimes more, and very often none at all would fall vic¬ 
tim to Temptation and nibble the bait. Often the corpse would he 
almost devoured by his compamons, more often by the ants, but 
slowly we gathered material as proof of what we saw around us. 

Lying silendy among a tangled mass of foliage brought do^vn 
from above by a fallen tree, 1 waited in the eerie light of evening to 
see for myself the life of this tnj'sterious hidden world. Before it be¬ 
came ttxj dark to see, I was rewarded by a sight chat finally shat¬ 
tered all my beliefs In tile balance of life. 

I had selected a vantage point from which I could watch unob¬ 
served and unsmetr a long vista of bare forest floor leading from a 
stream choked with lush herbage and a clay bank beyond to a 
patch of ground covered with newly fallen fruits. I had settled into 
my hide-out shortly after three-thirty in the afternoon, fully ex¬ 
pecting some tU'o hours’ wait during which rime 1 should get used 
to the bites of ants and other insects and perhaps have the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing the passing of some monkey's, bush-cats, or 
other larger animals. 1 was very much mistaken, however, since 
streaks of brown and red began flashing among the leaves and tree 
roots as soon as 1 fell quiet. 

W ichin half an hour the life of the forest had returned to not- 
m ty and I was completely forgotten. From everywhere nervous 
little brown forms appeared, darting hither and thither, investigating 
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crevices diat caught didr fancy^ sitting up snlifing the air and rub¬ 
bing their noses with little cknchcd fists, or playing wkh each other 
like iminacure UTestlers. 

As 1 lay motionless in my now ant-infested bower, I prayed, a 
thing 1 had never before understood, and which I have never since 
been able to recapture. I prayed to 1 know not what. One more 
thodox would doubtless have identified his Christian, Buddliist, or 
Islamic God of omnipotence, beauty^ and holiness, but 1 am, rightly 
or wrongly, happily or unhappily, difFerendy canstirnred. 1 prayed 
to all the people and causes that had made it possible for me to see 
wliat 1 saw, to all the everlasting forces and conjunctions that had 
combined to produce the indescribable beauty of the present that 
moved before my eyes. I gave thanks to the fact that 1 was granted 
the opportunity of witnessing such perfection before the sordid 
squabbling beastliness of our kind sweeps it away to allow more 
room for its organized squalor and unhappiness. 

There before me emerged a world so perfect, so eternal, so dainty, 
that the inner lining of my body seemed to grip me as if prepared 
to rack me with tears, w'ich pain, with gay laughter all at once. You 
alone kno’w how you feel w'hen you see some little fragile thing, so 
sw^eet and gentle and pathetic that you want to seize it to you^ caress 
it and squeeze it into your very' self—it is the secret of Walt Disney's 
cartoons, the basis of mother love, the very essence of sympadiy and 
compassion. 

Above me rose the immensity of the primeval forest, filtering the 
golden sunhght, as it has done since die daw^o of terrestrial life. Be¬ 
low stretched the tangled world of roots and leaves and the strand- 
like arteries of the creepers. In the bowels of this wocNdy giant scam¬ 
pered the trembling feet of little rats, furiy squirrels^ counde^K birds, 
and scaly lizards. Free, living untrammelled in the superfluity of 
their dny lives. 

So much I saw lying there. Dcfiw/yr, a lanlty' rat with hind legs 
like springs, came bounding past in pairs, their sleek orange fur glis¬ 
tening in the half-light, their white bellies immaculaic as snow. 
Bundles of purplish fur bobbed up and down amongst the water 



Long-Lbogcd Marsu-Rat (Makcomys) 


weeds, every now and then appearing on open patches of mud and 
sand, balanced on their pale stik-like supports and long, naked tails. 
A marsh-rat iMalacomys) has much to do as darkness falls, search¬ 
ing out litely feeding grounds, cleaning his dense woolly coat, 
preenii^ his immense whiskers, and apparently fraternizing with his 
kind. 

Never, iinril I watched this kaleidoscope of little life, did I re¬ 
alize how much rats co-operate and gossip. Members of eJeh spedes 
met thdr kind, exchanged councicss sniffs, chased each other, gam- 
boUed in play, and dug among the roots in consort. Individiwas of 
different species, on meeting, would either pass each other by or 
rise on thdr haunches with their tiny forepaws clenched like a 
pugilist’s and sniff the air while peering at the stranger through a 
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msze of qiDvcriag whiskers^ Sometimes each would fall forward 
onto Its splayed forepaws and gbnee ahead like an old soHdtor^s 
clerk over his spectacles. Nobody seemed to molest anybody else in 
this miniature world. 

Four Hylomysebus fteUa (a small reddish-brown rat) gathered 
around an apparcndy bare patch of leaf mould almost directly in 
front of my hide-out. Two had been plajung about for some cmc 
around this neighbourhood and it was getting very dark before they 
were jtiined first by one and then by another of their kind. I cau¬ 
tiously moved my field glasses into position, which brought tlic 
Avholc scene almost within reach. Their behaviour was typical of 
that of all the rats in the vicinity. 

At first they gambolled about, rolling over and over, peering un¬ 
der leaves, suddenly scuttling away only to sit up twitching their 
ears and vigorously rubbing their noses. Tlicn, after what appeared 
to be a sort of conference, they commenced systematically scratch¬ 
ing and delving among the leaves at the base of a huge fiangc-Uke 
root. They worked almost methodically, clearing away the leaves 
and brin^g to light a most unsuspected number of beetles and 
other insects, which they greedily devoured. Big struggling beetles, 
about the size of the common cockchafer, can pot up a considerable 
struggle with their powerful pnckly legs, and the rats had learnt a 
vety practical method of dealing with them, Sitting up on their hind 
legs, they fumbled with them between thdr forepaws like a stage 
comedian trying to hold a fragile object that he wishes to give the 
impression he is going to drop at every second. Thus the insects 
never got a chance of gripping their enemies and in the meantime 
the rats kept nibbling bits otf rhem. 

So it was that we discovered the origin of the little piles of insect 
wing-cases, legs, and other fragments so often encountered in the 
forest. 

When it became too dark to sec my little friends clearly, 1 
crawled out, stiff and covered with bites, but well repaid by the 
most perfect nature film that I could ever have witnessed. 


9® ANIMAL TREASURE 

Africa is so very different from Europe or North America, the 
W'hole tropics so utterly nntike the temperate regions of the earth, 
that even in these days of rapid transporc, travellers most be CJicnsed 
for drawing endless comparisons. Perhaps there would appear to be 
less excuse for constantly repeating the dissimilarity between the 
cosmos locked away by nature in the deep forests and the rest of the 
tropical world in general Nevertheless, a few general observations 
seem necessary as a medium in which to scatter the isolated incidents 
that occur in searching out these wild creatnres, just ss 3 thick sauce 
is added to bind a stew. 

If you bear in mind the complete dissimilarity of the life of which 
I speak from anything to be encountered in other parts of the world, 
you will be able to share the thrill that a shout such as was heard in 
our camp one night, gave to us. 

Torrential rain had been falling since midday and we were 
crowded into the nine foot by seven foot tent with our large table, 
cw'o camp beds, boxes, lamp, catalogues, and a thousand and one 
other items. Since sundown (and our frugal meal) we had been 
busily employed measuring, eKimining, and cauloguing the day’s 
catches. The incessant bearing of the rain upon the taut canv'as 
above was only fitfully dispelled by blasts of stentorian jazx pro¬ 
duced by the gramophone. We were hot, busy, and silenL 

Putting dowm my pen, J lay back and stretched my legs. Then I 
sat bolt upright and fairly goggled at my right knee. On it sat 3 
green and orange frog surmounted by a pair of enormous pearl orbs 
and blowing pale-blue bubbles at me. We continued to stare fixedly 
at each other until I had almost regained my composure, when this 
startling intruder began creeping slowly forward, blowing sky- 
blue bubbles ever more vigorously. 

I made a grab at the frog but, although my hand closed over it, 
all its four feet remained fully spread out on my trouser leg, A slight 
jerk ^vas required to release them and as soon as 1 showed our wel¬ 
come guest to George, its long bony fingers fastened on his hand. 
Each finger w'as terminated by a circular pad, its surf ace crossed by 
innumerable tiny ridges which made the whole strongly adhesive. 
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Further examinatioQ of this unusual tree frog {Cbeirmnsniis 
fi^scens) disclosed the fact that all its bones, as wdl as the lining 
of its stomach and mouth, were bright peacock-blue, as if stained 
with indelible ink. This colouring showed plainly through the thin 
white skin of its Tanderside and accounted for the tint reflected In the 
bubbles that it was biow’ing in the lamplight. 

We forthwitJi called for a receptacle in which to house onr catch* 
No sooner had the echoes died away than a poritive menagerie of 
other frogs of all sizes^ shapes, and colours broke cover. Instead of 
the usual answering shout from the ''forecastle^^ (the domains of 
our staff), a real, good African bawl disturbed the night. Feet were 
heard pattering outride and Faugi appeared w'ith a bush lamp* 

''Master, master, it is all frogs out hcre!^' 

And so It began* The rain had stopped and the whole earrh 
seemed alive with frogs. Great painted fellows had come down 
from the trees, fat sluggish ones up from the ground^ and droves of 
tiny hopping ones from goodness knows where. FnVerybody set to 
work catching as many as he could. Over ninety were collected, of 
an incredible niimher of different varieties. 

Frogs were found everywhere in the forest* Some lived among 
the topmost foliage of the giant trees, never coming dov^m to the 
earth but laying their eggs in artificial pools made by sticking 
leaves together to catch the rain. Others, we found, mhabited the 
low trees and trekked great distances to breed each year. There 
w^ere specries that lived for ever below the ground and others that 
were aquatic. The greatest number, however, roomed about the 
floor of the forest, hiding among the dead leaves and appearing in 
swarms after rairt^ Their shapes were of endless variety* 

Searching through the undergrowth beside a stream, I came upon 
a beautiful ruby-red frog, ft was clinging to a slender stick no fatter 
than itself, with all four legs folded closely to its sides. 1 took hold of 
it with all the fingers of my left hand and lifted^ but it remained 
immobile as if dead. First one leg and then another stuck to the 
stick* k was not until I had pulled each limb off separately with my 
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right hand that the animal showed any signs of life. Tlien it kicked 
furiously and I had some difliculty in getting it into a glass jar. 
Once in, it clung to die perpendicular ade all ncady folded up, but 
with suclx tenacity that I could not shake it off. On the back edge 
of each thigh it had a pad~like gland which appeared to act as an 
adhesive anchor. This frog has no popular name and is in fact very 
rare. It is known as Petropedeies ne^'toni. 

Only a few feet further ou I became firmly entangled in a mass 
of slender creepers. WTiilc hacking myself dear, a small leafy bough 
fell over me. Squatting on a leaf which came to rest just at the tip 
of my nose was a most beautiful little frog of the vividest green col¬ 
our imaginable. Its whole body glistened like finely glazed porcelain, 
only its monstrous eyes stood out — a pEiir of pearly hemispheres. 
AVherever my fingers touched diis animal’s skin during its transfer¬ 
ence to die Col leering jar, the delicate green colour was scarred, as 
if the sK'in had been rubbed off. 

It appeara that all the colour in this frog (Leptopelh bremrojtris) 
is due to a mere refraction of the light reflected back through its 
slimy epidermis by the deeper layers of hs skin. When die skin is 
squeezed and handled, the refractive index is altered and ugly brown 
patches appear. Placed in a large cage with other members of its 
spedes collected elsewhere in the jungle, it retrieved its immacuktc 
porcelain-Iike green covering, in which guise it was so perfectly 
camouflaged among the green leaves provided for its comfort that 
it became quite impossible to detecr its presence. WTien we came to 
search the cage, we spent more than a quarter of an hour locating 
the half-dozen indiriduals, although there were only eight cubic feet 
of space in which they could conceal themselves. 

This second tj^pe of frog clung to the swaying leaves uith sucker- 
like pads on rite tips of its fingers, but the next specimen, a Rana 
alholabrii caught only a yard or so away, belonged to quite another 
group. It retained irs precarious hold ou a slender stick by stran<^t, 
T^haped temunarions to its toes. It was also green, but darkcr°in 
tone and iridescent in quality, so tliat in different lights it teas shot 
with blue and yellow. This amazing frog al\vavs hung upside do^m 



Dwarf Leaf-Toad oh ‘'Incredible Frog” (NecEgphrj'ne afra) 


w'hen St rest, its head thrown back with the nose pointed to the 
ground. 

On the way back to CRmp that day, I encountered still another 
method by which a frog can retain its hold m precarious places. On 
the very summit of a broad-leafed sapling I caught right of some 
small thing stirring, which 1 mistook at first for a beetle. On closer 
inspection it proved to be a very small green frog standing helplessly 
in what appeared to be four small pools of viscous cmmgc jelly. As 
it seemed unable to free itself, 1 detached the whole leaf from the 
plant and descended to the ground to make a closer inspection. As I 
did so, the frog, together with its four dots of orange jelly, left by 
a series of jerky runs wliich carried it over the edge of the leaf, 
along its underside to my hand, and thence up my arm. 

Never have I seen anything quite so incongruous as a frog clad in 
monstrous orange boots mniiiug like an insect. Its tiny size, less than 
an mch in lengtii, and the dim light prevented me from discovering 
how this was performed, so 1 bottled my catch and bunied home. 

Everybody in camp that evening was treated to a ride-splitring 
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little show. We released this tiny frog under the powerful ktnpHght 
and watched its movements beneath a large magnifying glass. 
Everything it did looked ridiculous in the extreme. First it condnU’ 
^y winked one eye, making its expression even more comicaUy 
kke that of a slightly tiddly old roue. Then its walk was precise, 
^d laborious, as though its orange boots were loaded 
with lead, which made its small head bob back and forth like a 
broody hen's. Its legs were as slender as pins and it was quite in¬ 
capable of hopping. The feet were altogether remarkable, being 
edged with a fringe of jelly-like skin and soled with half a dozen 
cross-pads of swollen flesh having the general outline of minute sau¬ 
sages, Each boot was larger than the animal’s head. 

This frog is known by the name of NectophTyut batest and is 
actually an arboreal road. Its discoverer, the well-known collector 
Mr. G. L. Bates, who has been responsible for unearthing most of 
the greatest mysteries of nature in Africa, found a male sitting on a 
brood of eggs laid in a litde cup made by neady sewing together 
two pendent leaves. 

It has 3 near ectopbryne ufrti-which wc found among 

some call water weeds in one inaccessible part of the forest only. It 
is a vivid black and white, but also has orange^roloured feet and 
hands surrounded by "jelly,” Its behaviour was equally ridiculous, 
which led to its being christened the “this 'ere frHag” by ourselves 
and our collectors. 

In one day we thus collected four frogs, each having an entirely 
different method of retaining its foothold among trees. We found 
hundreds of others that had developed as many other ways of ding¬ 
ing CO life in the most utterly diverse abodes. ^ 

In England all the frogs are confined to ponds and ditches, Tlie 
world of the African forest is something very different in so many 
W3jrs- ^ 
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Qame Jfnimais CBujfalo and Buck]f 
Queer Beasts beneath Co^S/ 

'J})e £esser !Me7nb€rs of the Cat Jribe 

C AN yovt cake a three-ton tank throngh a larch wood? Cotdci 
you cake any tank through any wood without making a 
noise or breaking a single twig? I think it may safely be 
said that neither could be accomplished in any circumstances ^ but 
yon all know an animal that can do boch* That animal is the elephant 
and he often weighs a great deal more than three tons* 

How this is accomplished nobody really knows^ but k must be 
by some special means, because the comniotion set op by an elephant 
when he is charging or running away has to be heard to be believed. 
On the hunting grounds of a vilkge called Bakebe I came across the 
track of a number of elephants. They had trampled dowm and tom 
up by the roots most of the trees in a small native plantation and 
must ha^e moved off just as entered the clearing, for water was 
still trickling into the great circular depressions left by their feet. 
We never heard a sound, though w^e tan Into the near-by forest in 
the direction they had evidently followed* 

Elephants are nsoally shown in photographs standing among taU 
grass, by rivers, or among more or less open scrub* These pictures 
come from East Africa and are most misleading* Elephants are sel¬ 
dom seen in such country in West Africa; in fact they are hardly 
ever seen at all though there are considerable numbers of them, par- 
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ticukrly in the Mamfe area and immediately to the south of it. 
These hnge animals in these parts dwell b the depths of the high 
dedduous and dense rain forests. To look at either of these grow^ 
one would never suspect that they concealed elephants; most of the 
leaves are well beyond the reach even of an elephant and the whole 
ground is one tangled mass of creepers of all sbes from the thickness 
of string to the girth of a man’s body. 

There are many other animals besides, both great and gnall, con¬ 
cealed in the forest. I have so far only mentioned those creatures that 
we more or less humped into during the course of onr daily life, but 
there were others for which we had to search. One of these was the 
buSalo. 

I allowed myself to be persuaded by a grim old hunter to go in 
search of these wily, dangerous animals. 1 not at all keen, for a 
variety of reasons besides the unpleasant liabits of these beasts. In the 
first place I am not in the least interested in anj'thing that may be de- 
senbed as big game. 1 lived to regret my weak-mindedness, however, 
bnt for quite other reasons. 

We left the village at dawn, the hunter—Eantdudu by name, as far 
as I could make out—carrying an immense E)ane-gun which would 
have been quite useless against a charging buffalo, and myself a rifle, 
which is an instrument that I dislike and have no confidence in, 
chiefly on account of my uncertainty in using it. We set off to the 
north at a steady four miles per hour through low tangled growth. 
By midday we were soil going, now towards the west, and I began to 
aspect that I was being put through one of diose common African 
jokes that delight the heart of the Negro. Knowincthe average Eng¬ 
lishman’s fetish for walking and sport, they announce that they will 
take him to game, then lead him off all day just to see how far he can 
walk, and never go near any place where game might be. 

At about two o’clock, however, we ran right in among a lot of 
big game. Old Eantdudu became frightfully citcitcd, bobbed up and 
down, smelt the air, the ground, and the bushes, discovered piles of 
dung and a netw'ork of spoors, wriggled around on liis beUy, and ran 
about. I followed. 
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Suddenly there was a great ctashiag ahead and a number of heavy 
bodies could be heard drawing away. There was then a lull until all 
at oticc some thing came crashing past. We fell on our knees to peer 
under the small trees but saw nothing. All at once a shot rang out 
iust behind us, and Eantdudu leapt into the air so that 1 thought he 
had been hit. We ran forward. 

In a small clearing we came upon four completely nude hunters 
standing round a tiny dead duiker antelope. This was too much for 
my friend. His curses shook the forest and, apparently, the other 
hunters because—surprisingly for Africans—diey reniained more or 
less mute. I eventually discovered chat they w'erc trespassing on the 
hunting grounds of Eantdudu’s village and I cspecc they are still hti- 
gadng over it now. 

This only made matters worse, since the old diehard was not to 
be put off. He announced that wc would try another ground, but 
this proved to be about as far to the south-east as wc ^^■ere to the 
north-west of the village. Tliis I unfortunately discovered only 
later, so that by the time we got back to the village^ without buffalo 
of course, 1 didn't really care much about anything, i was nearly a 
week recovering from this outing, during which time we got qur 
buffalo. At least 1 suppose one can call it a buffalo. 

After dinner a few days later we were sitting fjuiecly at work 
when a most appalling racket arose somewhere at the back of the 
house. This bellowing and crashing advanced towards the house 
vtith extraordinary speed. Before we could get outside to investi¬ 
gate, the entire staff came dashing into the house. Wc were living in 
a big native mud-and-watde hut raised on a slight earth platform 
and behind it there was a row of small cubicles which served as 
kitchen and staff tjuarreis. Then with a terrific ytU Ayuk, our cook, 
was projected into the room covered from head to foot in patches of 
boiled rice and curried chicken. 

“Help, help, master," he screamed, “Bush-cow [forest buffalo] 
done come through wall of kitchen backwards, do walker for fire 
and spoilt dinner all.” 

“That's obvious,” 1 yelled. “Make you get gun, go on. , . 
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Guns and torckts were brought and we advanced caurioujily 
round the house. The turmoil had drifted away from the kitchen 
down 3 gendy sloping valley at this point cleared and planted with 
small pepper bushes. Ac the limit of the torcIVs beam wx could see 
two big animals witlr their heads down heaving back and forth. 

“Ahr! The beef do figlit; 'em beef strong plenty,” 

I handed the rifle to George. 

“For God's sake, shoot to kill,” I said, “before they back into our 
domains.” 

With shaking hand I held the torch while George took careful 
aim and fired. There was a terrific bellow and both animals disap- 
peared from sight In the folio wing silence i,;'e heard somctliing in 
headlong flight through the neighboiLring bush^ 

“Ah, master shoot good too much." 

“Master shoot fine," in fact; it rvas master this and master that 
fmm everybody! True enough, there was aotJiing wrong with 
George s marksmanship at any rime. 

We gathered up our courage, torches, and a varied aaortment of 
weapons, because the bush^ow when wounded is the most danger¬ 
ous of animals, and cautiously advanced down the slope. There was 
no sign of a corpse and everybody began looking nervously about, 
capecti^ an onslaught from every direction. Then wt aime to die 
brink of a deep ditch into which we shone oor torches. 

What was it that met our tyes? There lay a fat little domestic cow 
with IK four stmiipy legs raised to heaven, straight and rigid like a 
stuned Jiuniai ripped from ^ glass ciist. 


1 1 slaughter of the local villagers’ pet cows might have 

led to endless complications, because a cow in Africa is to its owner 
equivalent to a Rolls-Royce car to ns. Very little was said about the 
matter howe\xr, because its owner belonged to a ditferent village 
from that upon wh^e land we were residing, and he therefore hfd 

bTlilL explanation of his beef’s presence in the 

locality. I made it quite clear before die chiefs of both viUages that 
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if a man aJIowcd his cows to tcampJe dowm his nelghbonis' pepper 
crops and ruin their guests’ dinners and whole kirclieo premises, he 
must take the consequences. 

This did nor quite let us out, nevertheless. Both cliicfs parried 
with the obsei^'ation that if we were so proficient at driving 
night marauders w'e might offer a little assistance in protecting their 
other crops. A considerable quota of these, it appeared, were de¬ 
voured nightly by some large voracious beasts. The chiefs put the 
question in such a way that there was only one eonisc left open to 
t(S, and 'n'e accordingly agreed to lend our help. We promised to go 
into hiding before dark on the next evening at a poiitt where these 
unu'elcome guests were known to issue from the near-by forest. 

Nothing appeared e.\cept a great number of ravenous mc^uitoes 
and, as 1 suspected the villagers of having arranged our hide-otit for 
this verj' purpose, we rather let the matter slide after that. Yet, feel¬ 
ing that perhaps after all there might be soinething in it, I made a 
point of wandering every evening with a gun into the forest along 
the edge of the farmland, and about three days later I came upon 
something very tangible. 

There w'as a small native house right at the edge of the farmed 
land. The roof Ivad fallen lUi tall grass grew as profusely within as 
without. As I came upon this, something dashed out of the door. I 
stood completely sdll and waited. As nothing happened and yet I 
was sure the animal had not gone far, I made small clicking noises 
with my tongue and in a few seconds the tall grass began to move in 
half a dozen difTerenc places. Suddenly I realized that L w^as staring 
not at a patch of grass, but at a w'hole herd of bush-buck (Tfjge- 
iaphds rcfiptttf). 

These beautiful, graceful little animals were so perfectly cantou- 
flaged in the striped lights and shades of the grass stems that they 
had amply melted Into obscurity; but now that they were on the 
move I could see them plainly. There w'as one fine buck with ex¬ 
quisitely tw'isted horns bearing little W'hite tips. His coat was liter¬ 
ally painted a golden orange and crossed and rccrossed with deli¬ 
cate white lines like giant writing, just as the scientific name implies. 
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There were a young buck, chrtt does, and several inunamte speci- 
meos in aghc. 

I began advancing cautiously upon them, drifting as far as was 
possible in tbe same general direction that they were caking. They 
were very suspidoos, however, and kept steadily on towards the 
forest. When 1 stumbled over a dead branch, they ad leapt into the 
air with one accord like a lot of great springs, and the next instant 
were all gone. 

I followed as quickly as 1 could into the gloom of the deep jungle, 
but they were out of earshot in a few seconds. I w as left to wander 
on into the undisturbed depths. There was practically no under¬ 
growth in this part of the forest and 1 could walk on without hin¬ 
drance as one would on the pavement of any city, my rubber shoes 
eradicating all noise except the occaaonal crackle of a breaking 
twig. 

After some rime 1 came to a little dell where die trees grew so 
very close together that the opposite bank was almost completely 
obliterated by the continuous rank of their minis. As I descended 
I heard a slight noise below, but took little note of it until all of a 
sudden some large animal began lazily walking forward in front of 
me. Quickly I got behind a tree trunk and began creeptug forward, 
^VTien I eventually peered round the Hange at the base of an im¬ 
mense tree, 1 could sec the opposite bank. On it stood a most amaz¬ 
ing antelope. 

It was about the size of a donkey, which gave me quite a shock 
at first sight. Its head was ridiculously small, its rump very large. 
The general colour was a vaguely purplish maroon and grey be¬ 
neath, but by way of vivid contrast a bright-orange crown sur¬ 
mounted the head and extended backwards along the ridge of the 
back. There was a pair of straight, short, smooth horns directed al¬ 
most directly backwards. 

Every time that 1 made a small noise or stirred at aU, this strange 
beast gave a little jump with its hind legs but remained othenvise 
quite stationary. A.S it was a fictle too far off to be killed with the 
only weapon I had with me. a slioigun, I decided to try getting 
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closer, in order to observe its habits. When 1 did so, 1 was more than 
surprised to see that a constant stream of small things was falling 
from its belly and haunches to the ground. I was so intrigued at this 
phenomenon that I must have made a hasty movement, because the 
animal suddenly took to flight. In my excitement ! stupidly and 
cruelly fired a shot at it which of course did not kill it. Tlie action 
was more or less mvolunujiy. No sooner bad I done it, than I re¬ 
gretted it bitterly and decided that the animal must be followed. 

I paused to examme the ground where the antelope had been 
standing and found that there were a great number of huge bloated 
ticks lying among the leaves. These must have been the small things 
that [ had dearly seen falling from the animal. \\^hile I boitled these 
I thought over the sltuadon and decided it would be wiser to call 
in an experienced native hunter to track down the wounded animal, 
as he would be much more likely to produce the desired result. I 
therefore hurried back to the village and hunted up old Eantdudu, 
who willingly undertook the job. 

Next morning he appeared before breakfast with the dead aoinigl 
It was an old male yeflow-necked duiker {Cephalopbtts sylvicvltrix) 
w'ith shotgun pellets in its rump and multitudes of ticks in its fur. 

**Wr^elI, u'hat have you got, Fangi?” 

“Only some very small millepedes, master.” 

“Good heavens, is that the best you can do after you have been 
out all day?” 

“T*ick-ehn, um'^cr, I no ... I find a very funny place, master.” 

“Oh, what sort of place?” 

“Thcrc’re plenty big tree all fall for ground. They lie so.” (He 
crossed his arms.) “It is very peetdiar." 

“Is it far? ” I inquired, 

“No, it is just here,” and he pointed to a small valley behind the 
camp. 

“All tight, wc go look ’em,” 1 said. “Call the others.” 

Soon a whole crowd of ns were on our way through the forest, 
led by Faugi, who still looked extremely puzzled. After only a few 
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minutes we came upon a place that was indeed ntost odd> There 
W'ere a number of gigantic tree tranks lying at all angles, each ter¬ 
minated by a rnonscTous disk of roots clogged wuth earth. These 
formed a natural arena which was comparatively clear, but all 
around great piles of dead branches cut o& the view. The strange 
thing tv 35 that there were plenty of trees still standing roofing over 
the whole area so that it seemed that there could have been abso¬ 
lutely no room for the trees that had fallen ever to have stood there. 
Many of the trunks lying on the ground were hollow, and great bur¬ 
rows descended Into and under them. 

Into these wc peered and poked long sticks. Nearly all of thetn, 
moreover, seemed to house some form of life, as all kinds of strange 
grumblings and other noises were wafted out to us. After some ef¬ 
fort vre drove out two “chook-chooks" and a giant rat {Cricetentys }, 
but one large log proved a task of such magiutudc that all possible 
hands were mustered to tackle it. It was very old and extremely rot¬ 
ten, so that one could dig away its mtenor with trapjKr's friends and 
bush-knives. To this labour we applied ourselves assiduouslv in re¬ 
lays because of the commotion that was going on at the other end of 
the big central hole. 

After a few minutes' labour it became obvious that the hole 
turned downwards, left the tree, and entered the ground. We there¬ 
fore decided that the tree must be rolled aside if possible. Long, stout 
saplings were therefore cut as levers, and logs rolled into position to 
act as fulcrums for them. After a few abortive attempts w'e man¬ 
aged to turn the log over. Great sheets of decayed bark w'erc left 
behind, filling the depression where the tree had lain, and upon them 
crawled a host of weird-looking creatures, shiny bbek in colour 
and about ^ inches to almost a foot long. 

These were giant millepedes, larger’ than Frankfurt sausages. 
They arc harmless, timid, and friendly animals, filled mostly with air 
and completely devoid of any sense. If one of these millepedes be 
placed on a table, it will set out in great style with all its hundreds 
of legs workup overtime and its antennae waving hopefully. WTien 
it reaches the edge of the table, it completely fails to> notice the fact 
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and the forepart of the body continues walkiii^ straight ahead into 
thin air v.'ith all the legs functioning as if on terra Hrma. When the 
weight of the forebody has bent it down, the stupid creature re¬ 
alizes that something is amiss and comes to a halt suspended over the 
edge. Then slowly the legs—starting with the extreme back pair— 
begin reversing until little waves arc passng forward Instead of 
backward, as when the animal is going full steam ahead, and it 
slowly regains the level surface of the table. 

The most ridiculous part of the whole animal is the last j^ir of 
legs. If one gets down to the animal's level and concentrates one’s 
gaze on tlxis pair only, they will be seen to gallop like a skittish foal, 
the dps being flung out backw'ards and upwards with a modon that is 
altogether absurd and most amusing to watch. 

When the layers of crumbling bark had been remox^ed, a number 
of chambers and sunken passages were laid bare. Coiled up in them 
were two very remarkable animajs about the size of a football and 
cox'ered with large, brown, homy scales. 
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r aIwa>’B remember coming across a picture of one of these ani- 
imls-the pangolin or scaly anceater-in a book on wild life in my 
earlier youth and receiving a great shock. Being nnable to make 
much of the accompanying text, which took for granted some 
knowledge of zoology on the part of the reader, 1 remained for 
years in a quandary concerning the place in the scheme of life of 
these creatures that amounted in the end to stTrious doubt of their 
very existence. Scaly things with tails seemed to imply something of 
ilie rcpdle orders, and the tubular mouth, small beady black eyes, 
and heavily clawed feet as shown in the first iUustration I saw of a 
pangolin only augmented the Impression. In addition, it was almost 

mipossible to unearth any lucid account of the brutes and dieir 
hsbits. 

Finding specimens in the wild was therefore a great thiilJ, al¬ 
though by now I had come to sonic definite conclusions as to their 
relationships to other animals. They w-ere carefully lifted out of 
theiT snug burrows and proved to be warm balls of a’heavlncss quite 
disproportionate to their size. Nothing was to be seen of the cssen- 
ml pam of the animal, the head, legs, and forepart of tlie body 
being doubled up and wrapped around by the long scaly tail which 
was securely hooked onto some scales of the back by a naked 
thumb-like pad on the underside of its tip. Any attempt to unroll 
them was countered by vigorous and completely successful nius^ 
ciilar coDtracdons on the part of the ^niniil. 

We carried our animated footballs back to camp. They were 
placed on the floor of the tent, where they remained inert. It w'as 
on y after more than half an hour that one began tentatively and 
jerkily to unroU, but at the sUghtest movement on our part it would 
at once snap together again. Towards the end of dinner one sud¬ 
denly came undone like a bud bursting. Its long toil flipped over 
Icavmg the animal on its back for a second so that the naked whim 
imderside was exposed, and then it righted itself and set off out of 

the tent as fast as it could go with a most pathedcallv esoer exnres- 
sion on its funny little face. ^ ° 

‘■Shut up?" I yelled at it. and it complied with incredible adroit- 
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ness, reniaining tightly rolled up for a. further half-hour. I then saw 
why the I lausas call this anintal “the modest one.’* 

The predacious animals, that is to say, tlic cats and other car¬ 
nivores, are denizens of the forests that have definitely to be hunted. 
One seldom if ever encounters them in one’s daily meanderings be- 
caiise their own habiLS make them wily, suspicious creatures. Besides 
the leopard and that phantom creature, the golden car, there were 
several interesting and Utde-known animals of this type brought to 
us. Native hunteis brought us two servals, a spedes of long-legged 
cat with black spots on a yellowish fur, that they had shot in the 
deep, high forest. This is very remarkable, for these animals have 
always been regarded as inhabitants of the open savannas. 

iMost furriers will show you beaurifulty sponed pelts and coats 
and will assure you that they are real genet. This you may treat 
with the usual suspicion that discriminating women customarily 
adopt in such circumstances. There are, nevertheless, such animals 
and they are beaurifulty spotted, though their pelts, like most trop¬ 
ical skills, are exceedingly difficult to dress satisfactorily. These 
gencK were common inmates of our little private sura. They are 
short-legged and have exquisitely ringed rails, black and white or 
black and yellow in colour. They are active creatures yet, strangely 
enough, readily tamable, [See title page illjistrathn.] 

We became very interested in these animals and made repeated 
attempts to get to grips with them in their wild haunts, hut they 
w'ere so very wary that we did not meet with much success. The 
Duke, however, seemed to have a way with NoTidmlif an allied 
form, and was constantly meeting them. These falsc-palm-civets, as 
they are called, are covered with dense chestnut-brown fur dimly 
spotted with chocolate and bearing two cream spots between the 
shoulder blades. Why these two spots should always be present is 
more chan science can at present say. Tills animal has a neat little 
pink muzzle and pads on Its feet. 

There were two ocher animals belonging to the group called car¬ 
nivora. These were large mongooses., both types with long legs. One, 
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black in colour, wiiJi sparse, coarse hair, is named Herpesiei nasa. 
It appears to be very rare. The other is of startling appearance and 
first came to our nodee in a rather remarkable manner. 

Besides the squirrels that inhabit the trees of the forest there are 
others that live exclusively on the ground. These are quite different 
in appearance and, being more difficult to obtain, are of more im* 
poriance for study. We managed to collect a few' in traps set for 
rats, but when a live example was brought to the camp by a small 
African boy, 1 felt that our chance had come. These animals {Fujiis- 
ciimis leticostygtm) make a peculiar tickiug-docking sound as if 
the tongue were being flicked down between the lower teeth, and 
from this faa I inferred that they could call each other tt^ethcr 
to partake of the food they unearthed, or for other reasons. 

We therefore took this little squirrel and placed him in a cage 
that had previously been freed of all human smell by being buried 
in the leaf mould of the forest Boor. This was transported to a re¬ 
mote part of the forest without being toudted, and suspended on a 
crooked stick. We concealed ourselves near the decoy and awaited 
developments. 

The sun was shining brightly when we "went to earth” but after 
half an hour or so, during w'hich the little animal kept up an excited 
“clocking,” it clouded over. A stiBingly hot wind like a blast from a 
furnace flue blest' up and the sk^- got darker and darker. The few 
tiny patches of sky that could be seen through the leafy roof 
turned to an ominous purplish grey like the night sky above a great 
dt)', and the trees began to sigh and murmur. It got darker every 
minute and all the sounds of the jungle cta.scd except the plaintive 
call of the little squirrel. 

All at once a noise like that of an express train staned far away 
to the east. The effect was most peculiar and eerie, because down be¬ 
low in the gloom of the jungle only its echo could be heard, the 
main volume of the sound p^ing by overhead, above the foliage. 
The trees began to sway with increasing violence until even tlic 
giane were bending towards the east, a tearing, roaring hurricane 
blasting through their summits. We remained in a terrible, ominous 
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calm, the daylight faded to a porteurDus pinkish half-Iighc, while 
above us the w hole world seemed filled with a host of screaming, 
demented devils, so that the jungle, usually so solid and stable, W'as 
bent at a frighetning angle. The roaring came swifdy onwards, 
mounting in volimic every second until we had to shout with all onx 
miglu to hear each other. 

Then suddenly k came. The hot wind came to a hale, the trees 
quivered at the shock of it, and without warning the w^hole floor of 
the forest rcse up wdth one accord and was blasted upwards into the 
upper branches of the trees. Leaves, branches, clods of moulcL and 
even logs swirled past us, ripping away onr camouflage and hurry¬ 
ing across the turbulent forest floor like live things, then suddenly 
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and tmaccoi^tably leaving the solid earth and soaring into the air 
witii increasing speed only to be whisked out of aghc above. Blind¬ 
ing dares of lightning shot and flickered through the bedlam. Hut^e 
branches and a cascade of heavy things crashed all about us only 
to be caught up in rhe general headlong iliglu as soon as they reached 
the ground and again be projected into the upper air. 

Even buried as we were at the bottom of the dense jungle, wc 
had to cling to roots and gasp for breath in the swirling tornado of 
di^t and leaves. Choking and bulleted, we saw an awe-bspiiing 
chMge. The flying rubbish of this primeval world suddenly paused, 
quivering in die electric air, and then, as if at a given word, re¬ 
versed, screaming in die direction from wliich it had so recently 
bolted. Things tore past ns again, colliding with tree trunks and ex¬ 
ploding with reports like pistol shots. A new wind, icy cold and 
cruel, dived into the forest, the giant trees bowed groaningly away 
from the terror, and amid vivid electrical discharges solid water 
came spewing down to earth with the force of miniature bombs. 

In two seconds we were drenched to die skin; water poured off 
us as if we were in a shower bath. I struggled to my feet and stag¬ 
gered for^vard through the blinding cascade towards the cage that 
housed our precious squirrel. The water was falling so compactly 
chat I could see very little, hut I soon discovered that rhe cage 
had gone. \Yc then began a search and eventually stumbled acri 
the soring that had held it, Ben and I advanced again towards an im¬ 
mense tree base formed of towering flanges. 

As we entered one of the cubicles made by these flanges, a most 
incredible sight met our eyes. Right in the angle at the junedon of 
the flanges with the base of the tree and the ground, a silvery- white 
ammal with a long bushy tail and call slim black Tegs was worrying 
the cage containing a now terrified and screaming squirrel, just as t 
terrier would worry a rat. Ac our approach, this amajtbg auimal 
jumped round, dropped the cage, and barked at us. 

We took up our stand at the mouth of this natural pen and began 
a cautious advance. The animal growled menacingly like a dog and 
then made a rush at Ben’s naked legs. Thoroughly surprised he 
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countered the attack, but the agile animal leapt back again. AVe con^ 
dnued to advance upon out quarry, who, instead of attempting 
Bight, crouched menacingly behind the cage and bared his fangs at 
US. I told Ben to take off his singlet and try to put this over the ani¬ 
mal’s head so that he could effect a capture. I meanwhile stood back 
ready to dive at it, should Ben mi^. 

This he did completely becanse at that moment a latgc rotten log 
that must have been lodged up among the branches far above for 
many months was released by the tornado and crashed do^^^l be¬ 
tween ns. It landed with a sickening thud not two feet away from us 
and burst into a thousand small pieces. The nimble mongoose leapt 
aside, circumnavigated the stonled Ben, and bounded past my 
equally unnerved self. I raised my gun to fire. A stream of water 
poured out of the barrels, but 1 let go both charges in quick succes¬ 
sion at the fleeing animal It fell dead after a few p gm 

This was the first white mongoose (Gji/erijcurj ntgrrpffj) we ob¬ 
tained. Later on we managed to film one of these obscure ani¬ 
mals in the act of stalking its evening meal. 
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3he 7lying S(^wrrel; %e Qalagof 
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Y OU have raet the strange vermin that dwell with man 
around the homesteads of Africa, replacing in this strange 
land the pigeons, sparrows, rats^ and mice of oar own conn- 
tries. You have had a glimpse of the teeming and varied life that 
moves upon the floor of the primeval jungle, a brief virion of a 
world peopled with many queer anirnak ha’iing no counterparts 
elsewhere. Yec there are stranger creatures suU that live in more re¬ 
markable circumstances. I wiE now tell you something of these. 

The world of tJte great forests is divided Into a number of layers 
one upon the other, like a chocolate cake* First there is a subterra¬ 
nean stratum in which an assemblage of animals^ mostly of small 
size, spend their enrirc lives^ seldom if ever appearing in the light of 
day or even the darkness of the night* Then, secondt there comes 
that layer in which we have just been roaming—the floor of the 
forest. 

Above this^ life leaves the ground altogether and soars into the 
air, first into the low^ broad-leafed trees* no taller than an orchard, 
that spread every^vhere in the mji^erious half-light, and then to an¬ 
other layer still higher up among the head-foliage of the giant trees 
’which forms a continuous roof, supported by endless pillar-like 
crunks, covering the whole countrj^dc* With us, [ want you to 
climb up into this flying conrinent and see for yourselves an animal 
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civilization that has endured since the days before man appeared in 
the world. ■ 

Standing and looking upwards iu our camp buried in the hunring 
grounds of Esliobi village^or, indeed, at any other place where we 
set up our temporary abode over an area about the sire of Walcs- 
thc same thing met our eyes. Over aU this great area extended an al- 
mtftt unbroken craopy of green, sometimes dappled with Urde 
points of distant light, but for the most part only suffused with a 
reflection of the blazing sunlight aboFe. 

From above, this dense sea of foliage has the general appearance 
of a continuous pile blanket, undulating softly away in all direcaons 
as far as the eye can see. Its colour changes constantly as the seasons 
come round. The rains bring a pale^grcen stain; the dry scason^the 
autumn of the tropics^a great red blush, when a thousand exotic 
fruiK great and small fail ripe and colourful into the gloom below 
Light rams and the hot sun bring a blaze of flowers, pink blue 
green, yellow, purple, brown, and red. Sometimes 1 have seen the 
whole forest r^f a ptch-work of golden mimosa and screaming 
red name of the forest/ ° 

A vast host of small animals pass their entire lives, as their ances¬ 
tors have done before them for countless centuries and ions, Iridden 
m tlus^mystenous flymg continent and never descending to the 
ground. Only a few forms^some monkeys, frogs, and rats-descend 
KcasionalJy m search of water. To reach these animals and learn 
their ways one muse climb up Into their outi exalted world. 

“Make yon sew ’em strong," 1 said as I stood over two Africans 
holdmg strips of white sheet with their teeth and their great toes 
wlule they pleated the edges with their left hands and stitched with 
their nghL Slowly the pile of rippd bed-linen sorred itself out into 
an immense nbhon, stretching away out of the camp to the washtub 
where Gong^gong md Emer^ scrubbed and lathered, and beyond to 
the taciturn Chukula, who smoothed and straightened it out before 
rolling It onto a pole. When all was stitched, washed, and roUed 
away, a httic party set off for the nearest patch of open grass 
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WT^cn we arrived^ it was srill ^rfjr and the san only just gath¬ 
ering Its strength for the day's roasting* The great ribbon was uq- 
furlcd and spread over iJie grass tops:, ^nd the near-by forest re¬ 
sounded to the echoes of arijjg and chopping. 

Soon a pile of wood, had been collected^ and the large soUd table 
from the camp had arrived upside down on the head of a staggering 
African. While we waited for the white linen to dry in the sun, fires 
were lighted and Gong-gong put the flat-irons to heat. I sat dowm 
and collected tw'o do^n long, thin^ straight sticks^ which I had 
notched. Then an enormous butterfly net ntadc from rough butter- 
muslin was sricched onto a sixteen-fooc-creeper stick bent into a 
giant loop thus ^, By this rime, the linen was dry, the irons were 
hot. We were soon passing the former over the table to be rendered 
smooth by the latter. This done, the linen was again rolled up and 
evcr}T:hing taken back to camp^ 

Here I selected a heavy stone and fastened it to a four-hundred- 
foot cord, which bifurcated at the other extremity and was attached 
to each end of a five-foot pole* Onto this pole, one end of the huge 
linen ribbon was rolled and securely tacked. This completed our 
preparations. We then returned to our other business until sun- 
dowTi. 

After dinner, when the forest had come to life wdth its w'hirring 
and buzzing, sohtaiy calls and eerie w^histles, the whole camp turned 
got to experiment. Just behind the camp the floor of the forest was 
comparatively dear and here I whirled the stone round and round 
on the end of its string and sent it rocketing far up into the high 
canopy of foliage* After three attempts, I succeeded In getting it 
over some unseen branch and as I paid out the cord, the srone came 
slowly doum to earth. It kept catching, but at last we had it within 
reach and could begin pulling the long white strip upwards into the 
darkness above. When we felt the cross-poIc jam at the top, we 
made all fast below' so that the linen vi^as stretched taut like a great 
white tnife-hladc extending perpendicularly up into the night. 

Next, a pnverful torch was focused on the top parr of the linen 
and left blazing, while we joined together all the long notched 
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sticks and slowljr raised them, surmounted by the great butterfly 
net. until they drew level with the illuminated portioa of the linen. 
Then we waited, while moths, beetles, and other winged denizens 
of the mghr air gathered in clouds on the muminaced w'hite patch 
that had so suddenly and umccountaUy appeared in their unattain- 
able dominions. 

Nor did we have long to wak. All at once there appeared a dark 
object where before there had been only immaculate whiteness, 
though to us, watching below, it seemed a mere dot. The great nn- 
wieldy net was moved forward and the tree frog scooped into it 

We were so delighted at the quick success of our enterprise, that 
we delayed too Jong in dropping the nen Also we had not got the 
technique perfected or learnt that the holders of the Jong stick must 
run away at top speed as soon as a catch was made, so the net might 
descend near the torch. The tree frog therefore leapt out of the net 
again, back onto the iUuminared Unen band, doubtless in search of 
some more of die insects now sertling there by the hundred. 

Ben and Faugi, who were in charge of the net, made an eager 
swipe at die fugime. after which 1 am rather hazy as to what did 
acruaUy occur. [ remember a shrill whistling sound, then the torch 
going out and everything getting dark and frightfully involved 1 
believe I got knocked out-I certainly had a most painful lump on 
my head next day-but I soon found myself wrestling with innu¬ 
merable moving things, some warm and moist, others cold and dry, 
all as tough as steel and apparently bent on entangling me Every¬ 
body was shouting and something was uttering threatening growls 
Ben, who seemed to be near me. was shouting only a litde less loudly 
than m>'self for the torch to be rehghted. In the darkness we all 
fought like beings possessed; I was bruised, buffeted, and quite sure 
that a whole troop of chimpanzees was among us. 

At I^ the to^ toed forth agam, lighting up a most amazing 
s«me. A huge pde of fohage containing half a dozen human bem^ 
heaved about the floor of the forest, wrapped round and round wifh 
endless cods of ^te linen. From it protruded black legs and Inns 
creeper stems hire wngglmg worms from a giant puff-bafl. I was 
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only pflnjy in its clutches, and Gong-gong alone, who had the 
torch, was entirely free. By pulling and cntting away the tough 
branches wc freed first one man and then another onril only the 
fonnidablc growls were left issuing from beneath the tangled mass. 

Certain that some rare specimen lurked there, I called for assist* 
ance b overturning the whole pile, but when we had done so. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. There Jay Chukula, his back hunched 
up like a ^rcuplne’s and }m face buried in the leaf mould, growling 
and snorting with all his might, A guifaw of laughter brought him 
up for air, covered with dry leaves. 

He assured us that his queer behaviour was a common practice in 
his own country (which was so far away as to render his statement 
irrefutable) when Iflrge snakes fell on men out of the blue. It seems 
he was praying—or at least invoking the spirits or the snake goddes;, 
I thought his behaviour was more reminiscent of that angularly un¬ 
practical bird, the ostrich, which is said to bury its head in the sand 
at times of great stress. 

Our first arboreal frog-hunt had ended in disaster, caused, as it 
turned out, by suspending our linen to a particularly rotten branch; 
hut subsequent attempts bore fruit. By this and many other experi¬ 
ences, we slowly learned our technique, resul ting m the capture of 
many remarkable frogs. 

As 1 strolled silently along the floor of the jungle scanning the 
lattice-work of leaves and branches silhouetted against the evening 
sky like a veil of jet and twine, a nasty problem revolved In my 
mind. We had set off in the headlong way of the novice, and par¬ 
ticularly the youthful novice, promising to get a river dolplun, the 
giant water-shrew, the eggs of worm-likc newts, Podogona, and 
specimens of a lemur and a flying squirrel while yet uabom. Assist¬ 
ance in preparing an expedition had been gencroudy o^ered in re¬ 
turn for an attempt to obtain this pardcukr material and if one came 
to regard this bargam as an ordlnaty business deal—in which light I, 
for one, consider scientific work should be conducted-die attempt 
must be one that should not fail. In mihtaty or comEnercial duty 
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there is no excuse for failure, even if there be a good reason. Id ad- 
ditioD, I felt an overwhelming debt of gratitude to the scientists 
whose tnisr in the enterprise, and whose efforts to create ffnancial 
backing for it, had made it possible for me to be meandering thus 
through the jungle. 

Geoige had left camp that morning and returned to the base for 
a rest, because persistent low fever made him feel, as he put it, “like 
a dish of scrambled eggs." 1 was shiveiing myself and hourly expect^ 
jtig another malarial attack. This problem, idierefore, assumed mon¬ 
strous proportions and an awry outline. It seemed that the tnabrial 
“bugs” were actively allying themselves with their larger co- 
inliabitants of the wilds to combat our attack upon them. After 
^hfcc months, the fevers had taken the offensive and seriously de* 
pleted our forces, while the animals remained concealed in deep 
green obscurity'. Wc had seen almost every conceivable animal ex¬ 
cept those two from which we could obtain tlic priceless pieces of 
cmbryological currency that alone would repay our debt to our 
sponsors. 

With agpavating persistence, troops of monkeys crossed my 
path, swinging and crashing through the trees, sending a cascade of 
shimmering leaves billow-ing away as they passed. Uttering little 
conversational croaks, they ran along monstrous branches, their 
tails looped behind them—animated jugs of e.sotic design with fan- 
ta.s'cic handles. 

At one dme I was standing immediately beneath a troop of green 
monkeys with white noses {Cercopithecus metitims). I w atched 
them stripping the thin bark off young shoots, which they gobbled 
greedily although bunches of succulent fruit were within reach ail 
about them. The w^ays of animals are always unpredictable. 

I started wondering then, and have conrinued to wonder ever 
since, w hether people undeistand the teal use of the monkey's tail 
Only in South America do monkeys use their tails as prehensile 
organs with which to gmsp branches when aU their hands (and feet) 
are otherwise occupied. The walls of a room in a certain great Lon¬ 
don hotel arc decorated with lanky forest trees and a host of n,on- 
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keys. The artist, ndth commenJaUt cate, has depicted the common¬ 
est African monkey (Cereopkhecus ^^hiops}. ITie species is easily 
recognizable with its white face fringe and liom-Iikc ear tufts. We 
can disregard the fact that this species doesn’t live in straggling for¬ 
est trees—a misconception forgivable under the plea of artistic li¬ 
cence—but how excuse the portrayal of thirty’ per cent of these 
mural monkeys as hanging by their tails, like Christmas turkeys in a 
shop window, a tiling that they could never do under any circum¬ 
stance whatever? 

That is, nevertheless, probably the average conception of the 
monkey’s tail as a mechanical organ. Zoologists, I find, though more 
enlightened, arc compcnsatingly vague. They say the tail of the 
African monkeys is an organ of balance. 

I watched this troop of putty-nosed guenons feeding and saw 
them moving about their daily business. The trees stood side by side 
in serried ranks, their foliage sometitnes intertwined. Nevertheless, 
great chasms constantly lay across the animals’ patlis, which they 
crossed in prodigious flying leaps. To accomplish this, the animals 
take a short rim, jump upwards with their arms outspread as in a 
“swallow-dive,” and sail headlong through the air. But this is the 
point at wdiicli the tail comes into play. By Its long, trailing weight, 
it soon alters the monkey’s position from a nose-dive to a perpen¬ 
dicular posidon analogous to our upright stance. The monkey then 
lands, not on top of a branch, as Is piipularly supposed, but on the 
side of a mass of leaves and smaller twigs, ^^dth its arms and lens 
sprciid-eagle fashion. It grasp the fiJiage In an all-embracing hug 
and then scrambles to safety^ 

This evening was the first occadon upon which I a monkey 
faJL A small female took a flying leap and landed wdk but the leaves 
she grasped i,vith her hands came away from the c^ igs, and her body 
cur\Td over backwards. She remained for a few seconds suspnded 
upside do\^ n, clinging with her feet, her tail-dp roiiching the back 
of her neck^ until wirh a little squeal she came away all at once and 
fell with a sickening (hud on the soft earth below. When I reached 
her, she was not dead, but I saw her plight to be hopless. After ad- 
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ministering the only humane treatment possible, I carried out a post- 
mortem and discovered the fact that both legs and the base of the 
spine were completely shattered. Her tail had done its work for the 
]^t lime. 

The only o^er monkey that 1 have seen lose its footing fell into 
a river. The incident was very comical, proving that ihete is the 
light side to nature as well as the humdrum and the terrible. 

I was in a canoe awaidng the arrival of a troop of mona monkeys 
{CcTcopithecus mona) ac their customary' evening rendezvous. An 
ever-growing wave of crashes heralded ^eir approach, but just as 
they reached the creek, an appalling racket arose. I do not know if 
you have ever heard one of the London Tube or Metropolitan trains 
emerge out of tlic ground at Baron’s Court. Its w heels make a roar¬ 
ing, mstling crash and it gives vent to a blast intermediate between 
a whistle, a car hom, and a liner’s siren. This combination of sounds 
IS a common feature of the West African jungles and is the invari¬ 
able result of disturbing a troop (or covey, or flight, or wliat not) 
of hombilb^ 

The mona monkcp Invaded a tree occupied by these ungainly 
bird^ w^ho row flapping their great wings and uttering long-drawn- 
out phonks ’ that echoed away among the trees. As the monkeys 
reached the waterside foliage, the birds retumed. phonking louder 
than ever, and the monkeys scrambled for cover, presumably tnii- 
laking them for hawks in their snrprise. One individual, however, 
was attacked with a fit of nerves and started bouncing about on a 
dead branch, screaming with all its might, 

Ajiparently the hornbill had a nest sealed up in the dead tree 
somew^herc, as he alighted with a bang on the monkey's branch. Ac 
that moment the animal was in mid-air completing one of his hys¬ 
terical leaps. The branch had been set in motion by the bird, but it 
vibrated horizontally while the monkey was going up and down 
and the two wave-motions failed to coincide. The monkey passed 
neatly by the branch on his down-stroke and whizzed earrhwids to 
meet the still waters of the cteek with a resounding report, sending 
a column of water ap\N'uridi. * ^ 
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1 paddled off to try to pick him np^ but after ^ lengthy subnier- 
sion^ during which rime I thought a crocodile might have got him, 
he bobbed up Fiome distance off, spluttering and coughing and star¬ 
ing wildly about in his distress. He struck out for shore manfnlly, 
bobbing up and dowm his little head now sleek and shrunken. He 
reached the bank screaming with rage and indignador^ only to be 
met by the hombili, who had descended lo a low tree to jeer and 
phonk at him. 

Here arc two examples of arboreal animals falling from thdr lofty 
dominions, encountered doring a year in a very licnlted parr of die 
forest. It seeni"; the percentage of road accidents under natural con¬ 
ditions must be ^|uite as high as in civilized life. 

The troop of putty-nosed monkeys cook fright at the fall of one 
of their number and moved off mth much crashing and screaming. 
1 dashed after them along the floor of the forest In the vain and 
stupid belief that I could keep pace with them and obtaiTi a shot. AD 
that 1 got for my trouble was that I suddenly found myself lost in 
the maze of woody pillars and monstrous, mould-covered ditches, 
with the trees now silent as death aU around me. 

For once 1 forgot my mencal problem as I prowled about^ pre¬ 
tending I recognized one tree from another and generally trying to 
get my bearings. It was rapidly getting dark; the branches stood out 
black and deprhless. Coming to a natural window in the trees caused 
by a sudden decline, I eagerly scanned the skies for signs of a rising 
moon to guide me. 

Then suddenly something like a huge caterpillar appeared sil¬ 
houetted on the smooth perpendiciiiar ride of a giant tree trunk. 
From which direction it came:, I know not; all at once it was there* 
Aiming quickly, I fired. The phantom disappeared and 1 waited 
listening. Something fell with a crash into the gully below^ and at the 
same instant a loud grunt sounded at my elbow, making me leap to 
one ride in surprise. 

There stood Ben, a black patch In the general blackness grinning 
excitedly. 

^^WTiere in the devil did you come from?” I asked. 
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“I follow master,” 

“How and for how long have jroo been after me?” 1 implored, for 
it seemed uncaDny that he should have tracked me so far. 

But Ben just remained silent and grinned. The African had litde 
w-ays of his own of indicating when he felt it useless or unw-ise to 
disclose something to someone whom he regarded in some degree as 
a fussy and rather stupid intruder in his country, 

"Well, since you're here," 1 inquired, “did you see the beef and 
if so what was it?" 

“Eh-m-m-m, 1 think . , he began as the A^'est African does 
when he is not sure. 

“Well, go look 'em one time, nvo rimes, or even sooner," 1 said, 
indicaring the guilev- 

Ben did sOj with the aid of a torch which he had thoughtfuUv 
brought along with him. Minutes passed while he searched about 
below. It was quite dark before he called me and 1 set out through 
the tangled undergrowtli to join him. 

1 found him excited, grinning, and uttering a series of those pe* 
cuh^ little sighing falsetto grunts wluch arc typical African excla¬ 
mations of pleasure, surprise, and nncertaintj'. between his hands he 
held outstretched an almost completely square object. VA'ich hands 
that not only trembled but positively shook with exdtement, I took 
over the prize. Flere, possibly, was the first of my problems solved. 

This animal, Anomalurus fraseri, is called a flying squirrel. Apart 
from the fact that it neither flies nor is a squirrel, it beam perhaps the 
least misleading of names. Any dtle that tried to describe it would 
be hopeless as its scientific name impUes^Fraser’s anomalous one' 
Its body is long and thin like a war canoe, its legs and arms crooked 
like those of a roast chicken and entirely enclosed in a thin, very 
soft “sail." Rather than describe the animal as a long, narrow squi^. 
rel with a parachute, it is better to depict a square kite, supportrd by 
a imd-nb (head, body, and rail) and four diagonal rods ending in a 
row of sharp curv-ed claws (the Hmbs). The taU is almost as long 
as the body, practically naked at its base bur othcr^v-ise bushy lil e 



Ahucan Fltxkg Soi^iiikel (Anoimlurus fraseri) 


rhac of a cat. Where it joins the parachute and body on the under¬ 
side is a series of scales capped by sharp, hard spikes. 

The flying squirrel lives high among the trees and appears only 
at night to move about in quest of food. As I stood in the darkness 
that night, this was just about the limit of my knowledge concerning 
these strange animals. I subsequently learned a great deal more, both 
of the details with which 1 should already have been familiar, and 
of other facts never previously recorded. 

Ben and I returned to camp in triumph. At long last I could e*- 
amine the animal under a good light and cany out a di^crion to 
determine whether it was pregnant. We required the utems of the 
female dying squirrel in this condition for embryological study, and 
unless the contained fatns is in an advanced state of development, 
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ic is impossible to detect its presence by fingering the aniimat. Only 
dissection will answer the question. 

The degree of excitement that I underwent when parting the fur, 
which is softer and even more fine than molc-skm, and making the 
initial slit in the skin, is naturally incomptehensiblc to any but the 
most ardent zoologist. So also would be the depths of disappoint¬ 
ment to which I sank upon laying bare the uterus and finding it to 
be quite unpregnant. 

The following evening we descended a deep gully flanking one 
of the forest grass-fields. The forest was here characterized by a 
number of immense trees of various species, with verj' small leaves. 
The whole foliage was exceptionally sparse in comparison to the 
other vegetation and each tree stood at a distance of about its own 
diameter of hesd foliage from its nearest neighbours, ITie leaves on 
the uppermost branches looked like mere pinhea d dots from the 
ground below. 

The sun had jnst set, T^e were on our way to the deeper recesses 
of the forest with guns and torches, but on entermg the jungle one 
instinctively scans the foliage above while the sky is still light 
enough to silhouerte the branches. Besides, it was only the night 
before that I had thus sponed the Rrst Anomalunis, and where there 
is one there are more in zoology. It is interesting to note in passing 
that it is e.xtremely doubtful whether there is such a thing as a rare 
animal in the world. Certain spcdcs are “rare,” but only In coUee- 
rions. Prodded one finds the right place, they will be found to be 
really quite plentiful, though the area which they inhabit may be 
very limited and specialized. 

I remember clearly that I was pondering this very question as I 
scanned ^e immensities of these openwork trees, half expecting to 
KC an object like a small kite sail into view cveiy second. However, 
just as on the previous evening, both my reason and my eyesight 
were caught completely unaware^an only too common occurrence 
in Africa. 

Some small thing suddenly and miraculously made its appearance 
at the very summit of one of the trees, ft wos'far beyond gun-shot. 
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but we were nor beyond its sense of hearing, as 1 well knew^ I 
could not^ rhereforet hail George or ihe Africans and point it out 
to them^ since they were some distance ahead; I had to wait and 
watch it moving slowly along a huge branch until it came near the 
end. Then all at once it backed away, paused, and started a headlong 
rush CO the very tip of die branch. 1 paused^ holding my breathy as 
it momenraiily disappeared from view. 

Then, as I stared upwards, motionless with suspense, its tiny form 
was projected out of the tree into mid-air and shot^ like a minianite 
rocket, quire one hundred and fifty feet across a window of clear 
sky and into another almost IcaBcss tree immediately above me. It 
landed without a sound, apparently without disturbing a single twigt 
and promptly disappeared. 

I was so surprised at this Incredible performance that I missicd the 
takenaff of the second animal and only caught sight of it as it also 
shot through the air and landed^ it seemed, exactly where the other 
had done. This second animal, however, did not vanish in a ghost- 
lilte and altogether unaccountable manner, but instantly appeared 
rurmiug down a perpendicular branch in the same manner as a dog 
runs across a horizontal plank, except that its long tad—now plainly 
visible—hung down over Its back almost reaching its head- 

I lost no time in taking a long and very spordng shot at its hurry¬ 
ing form. It vanished, as far as I could make ouCt along with the 
small branch dowm which It had been climbing. Something could be 
heard falling into the trees below an appreciable number of seconds 
later. 

Tremendously excited at my good fortune, and more than cunous 
to know what the animal could be, I called directions to Faugi, Ben, 
and Bassi, who had immediately set off into the undergrowth on 
hearing the falhng body. They were far below me at the bottom of 
the gulley. By shining their torch directly upwards among the trees, 
I was able to guide chem to a position direedy below the branch 
upon which 1 had sighted the animal. After a protracted search they 
called out that they could find notlung. I scrambled down to join 
them. 



Needle-Clawzd Lemub (Euoticus elegantulus) 


Searching the ground of the forest at night is a very trying busi- 
ness, as there are endless piles of dead leaves, roots, herbs, bushes; 
and dead branches everywhere and of every imaginable shade, col¬ 
our, and shape that might or might not resemble any arboreal ani¬ 
mal* Probing among these, one slowly wanders yards away from the 
only possible area where one’s kill might have faUen, After some 
dme, therefore, we all had to reassemble to determine the exact spot 
that was below the branch. To do this, we shone the powerful torch 
upwards. There, caught up among some slender creepers, we saw a 
round fluffy ball. 

A few shakes and the animal fell into our hands, where it instantly 
came CO life and fastened two rows of needic-shatp teeth on the 
fleshy part of my right thumb. This proved painful and extremely 
bli^y, as revealed by the torch when relighted after I had so 
quickly dropped It. Clinging to my hand was an altogether terri¬ 
fying apparition. A pair of perfectly monstrous orange eyes with 
minute slit-like pupils stared widely and directly at my face. The 
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whole head seemed to he composed of the eyes; immediarely above 
them was a flat^ low crown and a pair of huge cars which curled, 
wrinlcledt unfurled, and turned this way and that quite independ¬ 
ently of each other so that at one moment tliey were upright and 
smooth and the nc,Kc instant kid back and crinkled up Like a con¬ 
certina. What was most uncanny of aU was a tiny pink hand perfect 
in every detail^ wfth opposable thumb and neatly manicured mils 
that shone in the torchlight disclosing miniature half-moons. The 
hand protruded from a cuff of neatly fashioned grey fur. 

The half-human^ half-catlike appearance of diis animal, combined 
with the fact that it was so very alive and that it was the first occa¬ 
sion upon which I had ever encountered anything like it or even ex¬ 
pected to do so, reduced me to a state of utter incapability. In my 
excitement and interest, I forgot all pain and simply stared at the 
beast, yer^ quire unlike any other animal I have ever seen, it never 
took its eyes o3 me, nor even so mneh as blinked. As I moved my 
head, it followed my gaze, turning this ^vay and that, until it had to 
let go of my flesh and bend its neck right back to keep its wild eyes 
upon my face. Its little hands were cold and clammy and possessed 
of a vice-hke grip* 

I hcre it sat on my li^nd, glaring at nsc and his^ng like a car* until 
a collecting bag was emptiEd for its reception. 

Just at that moment the torch w^nt out by mistake and I thoughr 
our carch would Iciip away into the night. Instead, it altered die po¬ 
sition of its hands and I felt a hot rubbing on my thumb. "lA'hen the 
torch carttc on again* the animal was eagerly licking up the blood 
running all over my hand, i imagine it relished the salt taste, for it 
is an herbivorous animaJ only occasionally eating insects. 

Back at camp, I examined the animal carefully and found that It 
had only been hit by one pel let in the right ear. The shot must have 
knocked It off the branch, the force of the fall rendering it tempo¬ 
rarily insensible. It proved to be a lemur, one of the long-tailed 
group knowm as galagos (or It was a rare form known 

only by its sciCTTtific name, eieg^mtidusj and distinguished 

from the other galagos by a median ridge on all its nails. These 
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lidges result in the free tips of the mils facing^ produced into needle- 
fine points. 

This animal was a female, though once again not exactly what we 
required. \V c needed pregnant female fiying squirrels and galagos, 
but the latter must be of the species Galago dctnidimi—Deniidorff s 
dwarf lemur an animal less than half the size of the one we liad 
now received into our midst. 

The lemur lived with us for a long time and proved an unending 
source of interest. Although it never became in any way tame, al¬ 
ways glaring, snarling, and hissing at one, 1 was able to handle it 
several dmes in a circumspect manner. Its fur, orange-brown above 
and grey below, is cxtieraely thick and woolly, chough soft, The 
texTure is comparable to that of the cropped sheep-skin of which 
motoring gloves are sometimes manufactured. This lemur’s chief 
pastime was a combination of acrobatics and trapeze, performed in 
and about the camp. On the ground it would leap up and down on 
its hind legs like a kangaroo, ilicn suddenly it would sail upwards 
onto the perpendicular wall of the tent, from which it rebounded 
like a rubber ball onto the other wall and thence back to the central 
pole to which ic would cling upside dosvn. 

This animal has a rclarive of about equal proportions. It is known 
as Allens galago {Gaiago aU&ttf) and is also plentiful in the Cam- 
eroons forests, though we did not encounter it undl later on. This 
animal’s liind legs are really very remarkable; by elongation of the 
bones of the anlde to the length of the thigh and there is formed 
a third angle to die limb, as with a bird. All the Gakgm^ show this 
pcculimty, but the development in this species is the greatest of all. 

By its aid. Men’s galago can leap prodigious distances and per¬ 
form like a kangaroo when on the ground. AVe had several of these 
a^als ahve when we were occupying a native house near a large 
vdlagc, and wc decided to make a film of their movements and gen¬ 
eral behaviour. This proved to be a most unhappy decision. 

Operations commenced before an audience of some two hundred 
nude and interested members of the Atunakuna tribe. As "extras”- 
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though unpaid“thcy were even more aggressive than their Euro¬ 
pean and A^nerican counterparts. They did not wait patiently for 
their cum, but crowded onto the “lot^’ to the total exclusion not 
only of all background but also of irtost of the light. They would 
uot respond to reason, and the Oiief was reported to be iu a "far, far 
country,’' as always happens in West African political circles when 
intetfercoce is not desired. The fact that his grinning visage, sand¬ 
wiched between his slaves and menials, appears clearly in some of 
the fihn taken that day need not be enlarged upon here. AVe had to 
take the law' and petty authority into our own hands. 

Now I kept a dozen good-natured, broad-shouldered, muscular 
Munchis for this particular purpose, whose police methods were 
simple and elfccrivc, if a little harsh. These men were therefore sum¬ 
moned into the house by the back entrance, provided with long 
sticks, and mustered at the two doors and the only window, ,\c a 
given word they burst out in all directions. As they were in the cen¬ 
tre of the Akunakunas, the situation resulted in a cwo-dimensional 
rout. The house stood in a large grassy arena and the locals fled in all 
directions, followed by the Munchis in a widening circle. 

This W'as the cause of much mirth on all sides. [ was heartily join¬ 
ing in, w'hen 1 noticed a number of small grey forms streaking acrc^ 
the greensward in hot pursuit of the Munchis. My hilarity instantly 
gave way to the most aivf ul emotions as I stood there watching both 
our "stars” and all our “principals” disappearing into the oblivion 
of four hundred scampering African feet. What prompted these 
dm id, nervous little galagos to behave in such a flippant manner 1 
was quite unable to surmise; 1 simply stood there gaping. This also 
proved CO be a serious miscalcularion because the entire staff, seeing 
w'hat was afoot, burst out of the house in full war cry. 

All at once f came to my senses. Shouring my plan of campaign 
to George and the Duke, 1 grabbed up nets. Then we shot out onto 
the plaza, each taking a different direction. We had not gone a dozen 
paces before the limit came with guiliotine-Uke suddenness; close in 
our wake followed two screaming chunpanzecs and a very fright¬ 
ened squirrel. 
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The whole itnminrc world seemed to ha\"e gone crazy: Here were 
^ concentric rings, all^ with the exception of the one miserable 
squirrel, members of the exalted order of Primates, dismtegrac- 
ing with ever-increasing %‘clocity like Professor Einstcin'^s cosmos- 
Strangely enough^ every' other ring^ i.e., the Akunalnmas, the gala¬ 
gos, and oufselt'cs, was pursued, while the intenxning conringents 
were furiously pursuing. 

We realized that most of the live animals had efot loose in some 
way or or her, and ir gradually dawned on me that it was bes^r to 
leave the lemurs to the tender mercy of the staif and concentrate 
our o-wn efforts on the chimps and the squirrel. I therefore called a 
halt and we rounded on our eager and excited pursuers; unfortu¬ 
nately my orders carried to the staff, who also halted, and even 
further to the Munchis. Tlie AUunakunas, who were running only 
half-heartedly any^vay, were quick to spot this. They paused. The 
diameter of ttieir circle was by then about a quancr of a mile. 

Horror of horrors! 

We chased the chimps, who ran for the cover of their cages, the 
staff dashed to iwr rescue, the Munchis reversed, and the Akuna- 
kunas began to clasc in again. Believe it or not, this petty animate 
cosmos expanded and contracted two and a half times before its 
concentricity gave way. V^'hen it did so, it collapsed with a crash 
and pandemonium let loose. 

It was that damned squirrel that finished it. Getting bored v,iih 
pounding back and forth, it decided to go straight on. It passed us 
with ease-there were so few of us-and it didn’t really meet ivith 
serious opposition from the staff, but the jumble of gabgtjs and 
Munchis was its undoing. Darting here and there among eager 
hantls, it eventually broke through and dived in among the Akuna- 
kunas. The result was horrible. A pile of naked humanit)- fell upon 
it, which I calculated would he the end of our squirrel as a zoologi¬ 
cal specimen, yet by some miracle it passed right through entirely 
unscathed and made for the near-by forest never to be seen again. 

Pandemonium now reigned supreme. The local populace proved 
itx worth in the ininiirable African manner by rendering very active 
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co-operarion wirli the best will in the ti'orld. Everybody dashed and 
darted about, so that the entire village green became a m OK'ing hu¬ 
man kaleidoscope. The molecules in a gas are, we arc informed, in a 
constant state of agitation, colliding w-ith each other some billions 
of dmes a second; I wish the physicists could have witnessed our 
little performance. Everybody screamed, the chimps loudest of all, 
and some of the younger set in the village, imagining this to be a 
sort of European ju-ju dance, commenced an agitated beating of 
drums. 

But the gabgos held their ground. These essentially arboreal ani¬ 
mals seemed to he just as much at home on the ground, darting about 
by methods commonly attributed only to frogs or kangaroos. If 
only all the humans had stood still, they would all have come to rest 
after a few yards, but the more one chased them the faster they 
w'ent. Several even passed right through the house, one choosing the 
table as a suitable ronte, scattering papers and tea in all directions. 

Slowly, and one by one, they were captured until all W'cre safely 
housed. Apparently the front of their compound cage had come 
loose, though how they all managed to escape at once remained a 
mystery. It was only some hours later that i discovered that the 
Duke, with the most commendable presence of mind, had been 
placidly seated behind a small bush near the door to the hou.se, busily 
filming each galago that flashed past. The film proved to be excellent 
and disclosed every detail that we could have desired. 



Jhe D/e oj J-lollow Trees 


f" I ^HE camp was deserted. For once I lay sipping weak tea out 
I of a glass at midday and contemplated the infinite. It U’as a 
..A. memorable occasion, abont the only time daring our busy 
life in Africa that I had the opportunity to do so. Everybody else 
was out of camp. The catering staff under the guidance of George— 
Commissar for Food and Public Welfare—had departed for the base 
camp. Dele was laying a new line of traps far away, the sldnneis 
were distributed about the floor of the forest on their stomachs os- 
tensihly collecting spiders and centipedes though doubtless indulg¬ 
ing in a midday siesta, and, lastly, the water carrier had gone to 
bury a grandmother, which in Africa means keeping a date ivith 
one's ^Ifriertd. The livestock had settled down to await the Hn^ k 
with what patience it could musterj wild life might have been non- 
eJkistcnt for all the noise that it made. 

The steady, glutinous sunlight poured, mto our little clearing. The 
great trees stood around absolutely motionless and still. In the si¬ 
lence one could almost believe one heard them breathing. 1 was as 
utterly contented with the world as it k humanly possible to be- 
basking in the sensuous warmth, beauty, and solitude of it all. 

For more than an hour I lay thus motionless, every poKiblc frac¬ 
tion of my body stretched in the full sunlight, my mind a blank ex¬ 
cept for an occarional mental nod of agreement with all tropical hu¬ 
manity for chooang to dwell where it does and more especially for 
refusing to do any but the bare minimum of work. When one’s 
whole soul is approaching an earthly nirvana, one’s senses must be 
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considerably deadened^ and for this reason it only slowly penetrated 
my brain th^it there was a peculiar muffled noise apparently distrib¬ 
uted more or less evenly through the heavy atmosphere. Every time 
1 raised my head it ceased^ in fact it was its absence more than its 
presence that betrayed its very existence. 

I was most mystified by its quality^ once I had definitely made up 
my mind that it was a noise at all. Lazily I turned the puzzle over in 
my mind^ attempring to lit first this and then that cause to the gen¬ 
eral effect. Nothing that 1 struck upon seemed in the least plausible 
in 3 tropica] jungle* Now it faintly resembled distant drumiuing^ but 
its very irregularity precluded this^ then it fell to a mere grumbling 
as if a giant poLidcal meeting were taking place deep down in the 
ground. 

Ah! That 'was it, underground. I pressed my ear to the soft earthy 
the noise seemed somewhat more muffled. 1 became intensely eager 
to discover the true nature of this phenomenon. Cupping my hands 
behind my ears, I revolved this Tvay and that like a sound dctectotp 
There was no amplification, and yet the disturbance seemed to come 
from all directions. I even got np and prowled around, aH to no 
avail. 

Can you picture to yourself the irritable dismay that this caused 
me? There arc so many strange sounds in the jungle, but one can 
alw ays assign to them some cause—doubriess wTong in most cases, 
but neverthde^ sufflcleut for the day. This was insistent, faint, 
irregular, and apparendy impossible of location* Exasperated, I 
flopped back onto the ground sheet to continue my ultra-violet-ray 
treatment and composed myself with tny head pillowed on a large 
flat root that bulged up out of the soil- 

Instandy the sounds swelled up into a volume of great diversity. 
Instead of a gendc murmuring I discemed scratchings, rustlings, 
very, very small cracldings, and an unaccountable sound like that of 
soot falling in a chimney* It was aU so very unexpected and irregular 
that I sat bolt upright as if [ had been severely bitten. Had anybody 
been watching me during the following few minucci, 1 am quite sure 
that, convinced t was in a really dangerous condirion, he would 
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have run for the nearest doctor, despite die fact that the [atter was 
several hundred nules away. 

f grovelled on the ground, caressing the root with fingers, nostrils;, 
and ears, for one can often feel or smell a sound better than one can 
hear it, such are the properties of one’s sense organs. Once assured 
that I had located a faithful tiansmitrer of the sound, I crawled 
about trying to trace the tree from which it originated, which is not 
nearly so simple as one might suppose. Two-hundred-foot trees that 
grow in a land of tornadoes must have ertensive anchorage, and 
where the soil is shallow their roots may spread great distances 
around their bases. This particular root plunged straight down into 
the earth. I had half an hour’s hard digging before I came upon an 
angle and could judge in which direction it set off. This determined, 
I still had some thirty w'oody giants from w’hicli to choose and there¬ 
fore decided chat a sj'stematic search with a trapper's friend was the 
best course to adopt. 

I tlicn began stalking trees. Approaching each wdrh the utmost 
care and the minimum of noise, 1 listened in by pressing my car to 
the trunk. When I was satisfied that there w'as no sound, I cut a 
small mark in the bark and proceeded to the next. 1 had marked 
eighteen trees w’hen it suddenly struck me that the sounds might 
have been coming from some subterranean channels through which 
the root passed. I hesitated just behind the tent, full of doubt, irri¬ 
tation, and mystification, 

Wnthouc warning there came a “plump” at my side. As 1 wheeled 
round, a little puff of rust-colourcd pow der rose from the base of 
an enormous tree. 1 dived in among the foliage and discovered a 
large hole at Its base. Peering into the darkness within, I heard all 
manner of squeaks, shufflings, and movements, and a continuous 
cascade of rotten wood and dust kept falling from above and rolling 
out of the hole. All these strange noises were instantly explained 
There must be animals mm.dng about, scratching and grumbling in 
the recesses of this great hollow tree. Their activities above were 
causing an endless stream of dust, chips of rotten wood, lumps of 
fungus, and small lugs to fall down into the base, making there a 
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neat conical mound of considerable proportions; TIk noise in its 
cumnbtivc effect was exactly like that of tons of soot falling in a 
colossal chimney'. Gose at hand I detected little chirps and squeaks. 

Excitement at rny discovety quite outdid my gratification upon 
having my intuition vindicatedt but the explanation of one mystery 
only ushered in another. WTiat were the animals causing all this dis¬ 
turbance? 

At this moment Faugi appeared in camp, having filled all his col¬ 
lecting tubes with spiders and other small creatures. 1 confided my 
secret to him and sent him off into the jungle to call in the rest by 
that wonderful telegraph devised by hunters. The forest Is so dense^ 
or the tree trunks are so arranged, that one can see a man between 
them and call with all one's might but he won't hear a sound. ITie 
only way in which the human voice can be made to cariy is to em¬ 
ploy a high, longHhawn-out falsetto w'ail- This now^ rose above the 
trees, to be answered from several quarters. After a few minutes 
we were seven strong and I explained the naairc of my discovery to 
the assembled company* 

Faugi and Bassi w^ere dispatched to a neighbauring grass-field to 
collect bundles of dry bay while rhe rest of us set to ’ivork clearing 
away not only the nndergrowTh but many of the trees around rhe 
hollow giant from which the noises issued. Ihis entailed rhe most 
colossal labour, because we were equipped only with bush-knives 
and trapper’s friends and many of the trees that required felling 
before we could obtain an uninterrupted view of the hcad-foIiage 
of the big tree were as large in girth as the average tree in London 
parks. Added to this was the danger chat any we felled might choose 
our camp as a resting pkcCt and their fall was no mean event. More¬ 
over^ the foliage above wtis so tangled and dense that we had co send 
small people aloft to cut away the creepers before the trees would 
fall at all. Sometimes, though cut clean through, they still stood up¬ 
right supported by the creepers above. 

By the rime Faugi and Bassl returned from the ouojide world 
carrying great bundles of grass, we had a wde arena cleared with 
the mammoth of the forest standing desolately in the rnidst. 
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^Bring plenty green leaf,” 1 shauccd, and all departed to cut arm¬ 
fuls, which they piled at the base of the tree. Meanwhile I got out 
the shotguns, ammunitionT tins of kerosene, and nets. 

In the middle of this activity George happily appeared at the tail 
of a little line of men bearing all manner of grocericSi squawking 
fowK ^d other edibles. Excitedly I recounted to him what I had 
discovered, all the preparation we had made, and what we prepared 
to do. George set to work with his enstomary promptness and in no 
rime we w^ere hard at work upon the base of the tree. 

Before I proceed any further with the details of this day^s happen¬ 
ings I wish to make a certain point quite dear. I have in the past 
found myself severely censored for cmelty, though as k customary 
none of my accusers has put his ease directly to me. I fully see, 
moreover, how animal lovers have fallen into this mistake, being 
accustomed (or unaccustomed) to European uees and woods. That 
is one reason why 1 have stressed the dissimilnrity of the JungleK This 
tree in which animals were hiding so tall and surmounted by 
such a monstrous head of foliage that quite a third of it was com¬ 
pletely out of gunshot range, and a very large part of the crunk and 
branches even out of sight. Its trunk formed a smooth unblemished 
pillar some two hundred feet high, all the holes and gashes permit 
ting exit from the hollow chmincy-Uke interior being either at the 
base or at the junctions of the big branches high above. Besides^ we 
had only two guns and must of necessity stand right under the tree. 
The animals therefore really had a very sporting chance, anyhow 
more than a pheasant has in England. 

The bases of trees in tropical forests are often produced into a 
star of enormous flanges, seldom thicker chan a cheap brick vrall and 
often as much as twenty feet high where they join the trunk, from 
which they fall awnay to the ground many yards distant^ These 
structures act m an exactly simibr manner to buttresses on a cathe¬ 
dral or the centre piece of a T-girder. The bases of the largest trees 
arc nothing else but a scries of these flanges radiating in all direc¬ 
tions. In die angles between them a large car could be parked. Most 
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of these trees are hollowed to such an esteuc that they become mere 
shells—more emptj’ than a factory chiitmej^ 

This particular tree, however, only betrayed its emptiness by one 
small hole at ground leveh two feet in diameter. To perform an op¬ 
eration upon iCt we sverc therefore compelled to enlarge this opening 
—no small matter, in view of the fact chat its wood ’was just about 
as hard as almninmn. What is a thin shell to a gknt tree can yee 
be a battlement to a puny chopping human being, and so this wood 
proved. WTien wc had eventually made a large enough openings a 
near pUc of dry sticks was placed within on the top of the pyramidal 
heap of dusty rotten wood that had fallen from the great chimney 
above. This was saturated vvdth kerosene and a blanket of damp green 
leaves arranged on top. Wc then gave the word to stand back. All 
took up their positions, forming a circle rounci the tree at a distance 
so that we could see as much as possible of the foliage above without 
being entirely hidden by the grceneiy' of the surrounding |tingle. 

Kerosene was poured on the dry sticks and a light applied. The 
pathetic struggling flame went out almost before the first smoke ap¬ 
peared, so difficult is it to burn the forest wood, but soon a real fire 
was kindled and volumes of smoke began to pour upwards from the 
green leaves, niings began to happen at once, 

I am not quite certain what I expected to come out of that tree. 
I knew there were hve things uithin it^ but their nature was a com¬ 
plete mystery. The whole procedure W 2 s rather on a par with open¬ 
ing a tomb of one of the ^cred Egyptian Pharaohs. One felt all the 
time that one w as treading on hallowed ground, disturbing the peace 
of tiie e^ted, and slightly fearful of the results, though consumed 
with an intense curiosity. 

As the column of hot air rose up die giant chiiiine)% the bUlo'iving 
smoke crept upw^ards and we waited tensely with our thumbs on 
the safety catches of our guns, lien alone, who was stoker-in-chief, 
moved about, struggling with a piece of T^drc netting that had to be 
held above the fire for a reason which will become apparenr very 
shortly. During those iew minutes of silence, broken only by the 
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crackling of the fire, I believe all of us felt the same sensations. No¬ 
body moved; I could hear them breathing. The minutes ticked by. 
Little wraiths of pale-blue smoke began to curl out of the top of the 
tree, first here then there. Wc waited. 

Instantaneously it began at both ends of the tree. A great shower 
of dust and dry wood poured out of the liole and 1 had a fleeting 
glimpse of Ben diving into the rising smoke column. At the same 
time somebody yelled out from the other ride of the tree that there 
was a “beer aloft, I scooted about here and there stumbling over 
tree stumps, tiy’-ing to catch a glimpse of it, but the enormous height, 
the dense foliage, and my bad eyesight defeated me. Then George’s 
gim rang out. 

This was tlte signal for a general exodus. Something appeared on 
my side, running about the great tree as if it were a football field. 

I blazed away, but it was out of range and the animal flew back into 
a near-by hole. Next came three animals all at once and all different. 
Again I fired. This time one of them took to the air and went soar¬ 
ing au'ay into the jungle in a headlong s\v<iop. 1 fired blindly and, 
as usual, missed completely. By now a veritable rain of animals of 
everv' kind was falling all around. George’s gun blazed away with¬ 
out ceasing; Bassi, Faugi, and all the rest of them were darting about, 
picking up anunals that came running dowm the trunk and leaping 
for the ground. Ben worked overtime plunging into the smoke, 
snatching animals that fell on the wire netting and poppmg them 
into a bag. 

Then something small and grey appeared from a hole on my side 
and began zigzagging about. I landed him w-ith a clean shot and he 
fell at my feet. 1 hadn’t time to verify the nature of this specimen 
before a cloud of flying things appeared whirling round and round 
the top of the tree. The smoke had reached the summit and dis¬ 
lodged a colony of bats. At these wc fired incessantly but only a few 
came close enough. And still the tree disgorged its mysteries, al¬ 
though the fire had died down through lack of green leaves and fuel. 

An ATH/tnaturu^ appeared quite low down. It peered round the 
tree trunk, then advanced to my side. As it was well within range, I 
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waited to see ’wbat it would do and I was well rewarded. First h 
scurried up the tree in the most remarkable manner^ for instead of 
using its legs in i—z i j -4 rhjtlim as all other aniniaU do, k hunched 
both hind legs up together so that its back W 2 s arched like a loop- 
caterpiilar^s and then released both forefeet at once and moved them 
forward The back kgs were then moved up again in unison, Juid 
so on. 

Ac last I had struck upon an explanation of those ama^ng tooth- 
like spines at the base of the tail. Without planting diem firmly into 
the bark at the same time that the claws of the hind feet are dug ln» 
the animal would he unable to prevent itself from falling over back¬ 
wards when it released both front feet at once. The tail and the two 
hind feet form a triangle, a perfect bracket by ’which rhe animal 
clings rigidly ro a perpendicular surface. This it must be able to do, 
as the furry membranes stretched from irs neck to its rvrists, thence 
to its ankles and finally to the base of its tail, are so taut that should 
it endeavour to walk like ocher animals this valuable though fragile 
structure would soon be rent mto shreds* 

Having gained several yards" altitude by this looping method, it 
suddenly waltzed about so that its head hung down* As it hunched 
up its back legs I thought chat it was about to start down again, but 
instead it left the tree altogether and soared aerc^ the space we had 
cleared, straight at another large tree. Cur%xd like an umbrella^ it 
hurtled through the air directly at the solid wood. I gasped, aissurcd 
that 1 was about to witness a natural suicide. However, at the very 
last instant, when its head was definitely below the level of its tail, 
the whole animal suddenly stalled upwards, landed gendy on all 
fours on the perpendicular face of die tree trunk, and conimenced 
clin’ibing rapidly again like a giant caterpillar. 

After this the stream of “beef” ceased more or less suddenly and 
We had time to rekindle the fire- The lull in the conilagration, unin¬ 
tentional on this first occasion, ’was subsequendy adopted as a regu^ 
lar tnanceuvre in the proceedings, because during this time a quite 
different set of creatures came out. These, we subsequently learnt, 
’were the lesser forms of life that live in the cver-dark, blind ends of 
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Whip-Scorpion (Ambljpygi) 


the rotteo hollow branches which have no other exit to the outside 
world except that leading into the main chimney of the trunk. If 
the fire had been kept up^ these poor creatures^ unlike thdr furry 
compatriots, would have been driven further and further up their 
culs-Je-aac and eventually would have perished. It appeared that aU 
it required was to fill the tree with smoke once and then wait for all 
[he animals CO vacate it under the impression that it was on fire. 
Trees that fell down promptly as a result of onr cutting and burning 
their shell-llke base w^rc always absolutely scoured of life unless the 
smoke had failed to penetrate. 

These lesser creatures came crawling dow^n the inside of the trunk 
and walked straight out among us. There were snakes, huge snails, a 
number of gecko lizards boldly banded with black and dark grey 
divided by thin crcatn-coloured lines, and a number of the most un^ 
canhly of all animak, named by scientists the Amblypy^^ or whip- 
scorpions. 

It has been mentioned above that of all the unpleasant, evil- 
anelling, vicious things in West Africa, the shrew is the meanest, 
mo^ unsavoury, and irascible. All the ranaining loathsome, horrid. 










Giant Dormouse (Ckviglis hued) 


lurid, gruesome epithets that remain are simlbrly' applicable to this 
scurrying nightmare. Those who have a personal dishte or abhor¬ 
rence of spiders should never be allowed so much as to look at one 
of these amblypygi. They are completely flat, with a body about the 
size of a quarter, all in one compact piece. There are four pairs of 
legs, bent permanently forward, which in large specimens cover ap- 
proxiimtely the area of a tea place. In addition to the true legs there 
is a pair of immensely long palpi or jaw-legs. These are aiined with 
a double row of sharp spines and teeth along thdr enrire front (or 
irmer) edge and, being permanently crooked^ act as a pair of im- 
tnense scissor mandibles. The first pair of true legs, moreover, are 
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formed into slender whips more than nn'icE the length of the other 
appendages. These creatures prowl about in the dark, waving their 
whips before them, and as soon as they locate any unfortunate in¬ 
sect they rush upon it with lightning speed and seize it with their 
vice-like palpi. Nor does the unfortunate captive ever get free until 
all its life blood has been sucked from it. These brutes were an easy 
prey as they wandered out into the unaecustomed bright light dazed 
by the smoke. 

When the Ere was eventually relighted there were no more ani¬ 
mals left to be driven out, and after wTiiting some time we foolishly 
gathered up everything preparatory to a display in the camp clear¬ 
ing. This would have made any zoologist's mouth water. First there 
were a score of the loathsome amblypygi, one a mother swollen with 
eggs, another surrounded by her bro^—little fellow's liardly big 
enough to cover a dime. Then there were tw’o snakes, both new to 
our collections, half a dozen giant snails shaped like winkles, and a 
bottle full of the banded geckos. Next came four bats and a whole 
set of small grey animals about the size of a brown rat, which they 
much resembled except for their wide heads and long busliy tails. 
These proved to be two species of giant arboreal dormice {Mthag- 
iir). 

Our English domiicc arc very misleading. First, they are not mice 
at allj secondly, thjy are the most unusual rj^e of the group to 
which they really belong. This group comes somcw'here between 
the squirrels and the rats. Most of its members live in trees in tropical 
forests, are very much larger in size, and have bushy tails. Tlic two 
species we had before us were an even grey all over, the former be¬ 
ing a little larger and somewhat blue in tint, while the latter was 
shot with a mauvish sheen. They arc exceedingly beautiful little 
animals and always immaculately clean. 

Alongside the graphiurids on the table lay a large squirrel which 
we instantly named **the painted one." Its face and undertidc were 
vivid orange, its back a scmrilbting lustrous green. The plume-like 
hairs of its bushy tail were spread out horizontally like a feather 
and were orange for that half of their length nearer the flesh and 
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bmvTi for the distal half. We afterwards learnt that this squirrel 
(Funisciurtis auriculutiiE) is nocturnal and alsvays hides id hollow 
trees by day. 

Lastly tlierc were three AnojfFalums fraseri and the animal that I 
had seen fly away from the tree. It was a flying squirrel too, but of 
quite another variety and painted in colours almost identical with 
those of the squirrel. This animal—Beecrofc"s anonialure (j4. bee- 
tfTflfrf)—proved to be the only diurnal flying squirrcL Its silky fur 
was a vivid green above and the most incense golden colour below 
that it is possible to imagine. Some rime later we kept one of these 
alive and were rewarded by discovering die remarkable and ine.*^- 
plicable fact that every night, as soon as darkness falls, the vivid 
green of its coat turns to brindled grey and the gold to a reddish 
orange. At first we thought this was due to an optical illusion pren 
duced by the lamplight, and later still to the presence of two diiTcr- 
ent species each coloured differendy. It was only when a green and 
gold animal was killed at night and proved to be grey and orange in 
the daylight nc>tt morning that we elucidated ilte problem. 

In addition to the display of dead prij^es on the camp table, there 
remained the livestock captured. These proved ro contain not only 
all the animals enumerated above with the exception of the bats, 
but also tw o other species of squirrel, one more than two feet long, 
of a brindled brown colour and almost naked below, and the other 
smaller, greyish green-brown above and yellow-grey below {Fro- 
toxertis itangeri and Hdioiciimis gambmnus}. 

We wTre so excited and interested reviewing our catches that we 
did not notice until it w^as too kre that a serious danger was close at 
hand. In our hurry and our ignorance w^c had left the fire burning 
in the base of the tree. 

Warned by a terrific roaring, we raced back to see w hat was up. 
We found that the entire tree was alight widun, and, owdng ro tJie 
natural draught formed by its towering chimney-like structure, 
flames were pouring from its summit. Hastily w^e estimated the 
range of its fall, and decided ir was prudent to move the vulnerable 
portions of the camp- 
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For t\vo days and nighCE h roared, althougb ir seemed as chin as a 
shell in the first place. When the end did come at dead of night, we 
were saved only by the grace of God. As it crashed, it felled a line 
of other trees like ninepins. Had it chosen to topple over our way, 
we would have been utterly obliterated. 

Once we had discovered chat trees housed the most valuable speci¬ 
mens, we set to work to search the forest systematically. The trap¬ 
per had instructions to mark any hollow^ tree that he came across 
dining the course of his daily rounds; all the collectors who roamed 
far and wide In quest of the lesser animals were supplied with knives 
with wiiich to cut crosses in the bark. All these were marked out on 
a rough topographical map of the area so that w^e could cackle one 
at a time. Each tree stands In a separate compartment of my mem¬ 
ory, each presenting a new problem, each an adventure in itself. 

Many of the trees that we smoked were completely uninhabited, 
others produced only a single squirrel. At every one, neverthdes, 
we sjKnc hours of valuable time hewing down the surrounding 
growth. 

One tree stands out more clearly in ray memorj' than any other 
and was, like all our other most profitable undertakings, qmte near 
the camp. 

It was a busy morning, and as 1 had been kept up till three-thirty 
the night before, attending to a large I’laul from the traps, 1 was in 
no mood for African jokes. Ever since dawn 1 had been working 
under the mosquito room. The usual household duties had been per¬ 
formed around me, but by ten o’clock I was beginning to wonder 
W'hy Gong-gong persisted in hanging about. In my ill temper I 
drove him mercilessly away and resumed my grovelling among 
papers. A few miniites later he was hack again. 

"^^^hat the devil do you want?” I growled at him. 

**l find tree, master," came the unexpected retort. 

Now Gong-gong could nor have been more than tw-elve years 
old, I had found him in our Idtchcn a few weeks before and we had 
not yet learned that he was a bom leader and guardian-angel of the 
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honseholdt to which exalted poation he Boon wormed his way. 1 
considered him at that time merely as a useful mahcsliift and there¬ 
fore dismissed his piece of informadon "ndth a briefi “All right, we 
go look ’em later,” and there tlie matter ended. 

Lunch, how'Ctxr, failed to appear at its appointed hour. When [ 
inquired the reason, I was informed that Gong-gong was nowhere 
to be seen and that the cook found it impossible to leave the omclcrte 
unattended for a very great variety of African reasons. 1 must ex¬ 
plain that Gong-gong, for reasons of his own, had had the privilege 
of serving at table bestowed upon him. After a minor reactionary 
revolution which resulted in the prompt arrival of the desired (and 
already cooked) victuals. I sent our small army far and wide to lo¬ 
cate the renegade. Almost the first call was answered from dose at 
hand. Its tone, moreover, made me extremely angry. The young 
imp’s piping voice calmly demanded through the trees that we should 
come to him at once. My opinion upon the whole matter was quite 
the converse, so 1 sent Faugi off to bring in the recalcitrant youth. 
As this lordly gentleman himself failed to show up although 1 
bawled at him, 1 decided to investigate for myself and set out filled 
with the most unprintabk emotions. 

I found them arguing at the base of a very large tree that grew 
out over a little valley at an angle of forty-five degrees, 

“Why in the blank hell can’t you come when I caU?” 1 shouted 
at them, 

“Master,” w'himpered Gong-gong in a fiood of tears, "my tree!" 
1 must admit that his tender age, combined with the abject misery 
written all over hb face, made me relent a bit. 

“Arc there beef for in?” I inquired of Faugi, 

‘T’ic n’ah; I no hear anything,” Faugi was beginning to squeak 
as a West African will when he b a bit mystified. He pushed hb 
head into a small hole at the base of the tree and Ibtetied. No, he as- 
stired me, he heard nothing. 

I rounded on Gong-gong, but he pleaded between hiccups, as¬ 
suring me that there ■were beef inside. Eventually I made a bargain 
with him that we should smoke the tree and if there were no beef 
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he wcjuld be saclted, whereas if there were valnable animals, he should 
he allowed to stay but not receive the cusromaTy “dash" {tip) that 
was awarded to any of the staff who marked down 3 “winner.” The 
effect of ilxis was remarkable. Gon^-^ong nearly burst with exdte- 
nient and himself mustered a pany to go and cut dry grass. 

As we stood round this tree waiting for the smoke to rise, 1 was 
more than doubtful whether anything would come out at all. 1 don’t 
drink any of the others were decided in their minds either. But we 
were all verj^ much mistaken e.'tcept Gong-gong, who at least pre¬ 
tended he had known it all the time. 

As the smoke reached the holes at the summit of the tree a swarm 
of tiny forms cnierged from everywhere in serried ranks. At first 
I thought they were mice or some small arboreal rats as they 
skimmed about the tree trunk and the larger branches. In and out of 
holes they popped. Then all at once as if by some given signal they 
all began to leave the tree. A pile of them fell onto the wire netting 
above the fire and the rest took to the air. 

If you have ever stood in a street and watched a chimney on fire 
you will have some idea of what we witnessed. Columns of smoke 
rose from die top of the tree and from this kept appearing litde 
black diings that floated leisurely away just as if they were flakes 
of soot or ash from paper. There ivas nothing about tbcir departure 
in any way reminiscent of the hurried headlong leap of tiic anom- 
alure. They simply soared out into the air and glided away into 
the near-by trees. 

In 3 flash I realized that we were witnessing something probably 
never before seen by any but .Africans, and doubdess precious few 
of them. Before our very eyes a colony of Uhiruj, one of the rarest 
of animals, was enacting in broad daylight all the manceuvres rhac it 
had so far carried out at dead of night since the beginning of rime- 
a method of elffaccment so perfect as to have kept its very existence 
a 5ecret until only a few years ago. 

ITese dny rodents are placed near die anomalures in the scheme 
of life, hut they have no near relatives. They are no larger chan a 
house mouse, and clothed in a short ^]1]^ down. Between the fore 
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and hind kgs and thence to the base of the tail is stretched a thin 
membrane, as in the flying squirrels, and from the elbow a ihm 
cartilaginous rod^ the length of the forearm, extends to the edge of 
this. When the animal is on terra firma^or rather terra infirma, as 
the trees often are-thb support to the prachute is folded against 
the hind edge of the amij when in the air, it is extended slightly 
backwards, 

idiUTUS^s tail is perhaps one of the most wonderful structures 
found in mammals, and even among all animal life. It is long and 
rat-like but on the underside there axe two parallel lines of very 
short stiff hairs extending from the base to the very tip. These arc 
separated by a narrow naked portion and therefore lie a litdc bit to 
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either ade like the chocks^^ on n sinp* The rc^ of the tail 

throughout its length—that is to sajr^ the top and sides—beats^ scat- 
tered here and there^ extravagantly long and very slender wavy 
hairs. The function of tJiis device is twofold and has not, I believe, 
ever before been elucddatcd. 

The stiff lines of short hairs below point slightly backwards and 
act in exactly the same (nanner as the spine-scales at the base of the 
tail of Anomalurus. The long hairs above act as a rudder during 
fiight. This explained why we saw' these animals not only glide away 
from the smoking tree but mm and twist this ^vay and that in the air 
with the greatest case, as if they were in true flight like a bird, it 
also explained how they managed to alight on tree trunks wnth their 
heads pointing downwards^ a thing that the flying squirrel never 
could do. 1 am not at all certain that the whiskers are not brought 
into play also for guiding the course of the flight. 

From this tree we secured examples of two quite distinct species 
(Idium^ nmcTQtis and Idiwrus zet^keri) which seem to have been 
living communally in perfect concord. One is a little larger than the 
other. Unlike the big fljdng squirrel, which is as bulky as a small 
caL the idkirus runs with alternate feet, as ivas disclosed by a film 
that we took later on^ 

Tliat day was fortunate; it gave us one of our greatest prizes and 
the irreplaceable Gong-gong. 


9 







Qoin^ Alojtf %e Potto and the 
Angwantibo; T)emidorjf s QaiagOf 
Ube Co/our of the Animals Aloft 


M iracles appreatly do occur. On one cold, misty 
morning 1 actually awoke under my own power! Turn¬ 
ing over, 1 peered out through the mosc^uito netting and 
the open end of the tent and perceived chat the day was still strug¬ 
gling for mastery over the night. Feeling rather sink and very sur¬ 
prised at myself, 1 crawled our into the morning Uke a Uoodlsss 
invertchnite emerging from beneath a log. George slumbered noise¬ 
lessly behind his nimbus of netting. 

The world was all very different when seen emerging grey and 
dripping from the fleeting mists. At this hour there was a great si¬ 
lence comparable to the midday lull. Everything lay motionle^; 
each tiny sound echoed in a muffled way that was more chan eerie. 
Taking the shotgun and a few cartndgeSt I drifted out into the gen¬ 
eral dimness and groped my way through the half-hidden trees. 

Small things srirred all around. Presently 1 almost srumbled upon 
a heavier body that went crashing away into the recesses of the 
undergrow'th, breathing heavily. Then from far above a great gong 
boomed out* 

ITc Balinese priests ring a huge brointe gong in the solitude of the 
morning, to disturb che bats in a holy cave. It is some sort of gentle 
reminder to the spirits of their ancestors who reside in these flapping 
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dracul^ thac they must nor compose themselves to sleep before their 
descend^Dts have had an opponanitj' of displaying thetr undying 
dcvotioiL 1 wondered whose ancestors were caUing whom among 
the cops of the jungle crees^ but it turned out to be a calling to the 
quick and noc the dead, because ocher still louder gongs resounded 
i:ill around. 

1 commenced stalking the nearest of these sounds. Since the mist 
w as rapidly evaporadng, 1 scanned the trees above. The noise was 
most eluavCt but after some minutes of bewildenneric^ shaking 
foliage betrayed the movements of an animal. Then far above me 
what appeared to be a dachshund trotted out onto a big branch. As 
1 took aim ir vanished round to the other side and I had to atvait its 
reappearance. 

iVTien it did appear again, it vi^as completely altered in outline. 
Though the animal was still long and low^ there had grown from 
somewhere a chick bushy tail w hich was carried bent forw^ards over 
its back- All at once it rose on its hind legs and boomed with an 
echoing resonance. 1 6red and the body fell with a thud among the 
dead leaves. I w^as taken aback on rccric^hig my kill to find that It 
was a large squirrel {Frot(^xertiS jtd7jgeri). Even less expected was a 
large frog lying beside it in a mangled condition. It seemed to 
be impossibk to solve one mystery without ushering in another. 

So squirrels boomed like gongs! Though w^e have not discovered 
to this day how the sound is produced, I felt that I had learnt 
sotnetliing w^orth know'ing. But what about this frog? Had the two 
any connexion? 

I at once opened up and examined the stomach of the squirrel 
and found, as 1 Ivad expected, only a handful of undigested nuts and 
fruits and no signs of frogs. The only possible conclusion, thcre- 
forc, seemed to be that the amphibian was a chance additional 
present from on high* This set me w^ondcring and wishing. Could 
one possibly get up among these exalted aniinals and see exactly 
how' they carry on their daily lives? 

The desire to reach the animals that dwell in the tops of die trees 
obsessed us from that day onw'ards, but it was only after a great 
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deal of inane scheming and attempting to put Into practice several 
even more ridicuLons suggestions that we succeeded- As is cnstoinaiy 
in every enterprise, the method eventually adopted was absurdly 
simple and prompted by an accadent-at least [ shall call it that! 

There is a kw In England's .African colonics and protectorates 
that native hunters and other persons may possess guns of certain 
prescribed types only. These are referred to locally as “shoot- 
macMncs’-not a bad title, considering the number of these infernal 
engines that rum on rheir owners. An efficient modern shotgun or 
rffie is conridered highly dangerous m the hands of the expenenced 
native hunter, though whether for political or merely phyaeal rea¬ 
sons we never found out. Doubtless tJie authorities art best able to 
judge; the British have a pardcukr gift for this despite the criricisms 
of the great “unofficial.” The guns allowed to the natives are old 
flintlock, mnzzlc-loading Dane-^ of monstrous length, antiquated 
design, and other doubtful qualities. 

That they are dangerous to life and limb hut seldom to animals 
Is undenkble. These intrinsic factors are augmented by a number 
of practices connected with their use. First, believe it or not, the 
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method of cleaning these infernal machines is as follows. At mghi 
they are stood on their butts, hot water is poured into the four* 
foot barrel, and a cork firmly rammed into the muz;deK This goes on 
for years, so the mere fact of their sur^^ivd might be considered a 
miracle^ 

Secondlj.% as they are muzzle-loaders,, any amount of powder that 
takes the fancy of the sportsman may be poured in and tightly 
pounded down with any kind of wad. To ttus may be added any 
kind and any quantity of sliot. Buckshot and other grades of 
pellets bcitig expensive and gravel and bits of old nails plentiful and 
moderately common, the thrifty and logical African naturally tends 
to follow the narrow rocky path. 

The result is that after some time a charge has five or possibly 
six ways open to it-norch, south, east, west, or either direction at 
right angles to these! Some portion of the owner's anatomy fore- 
closes three of them, and of the remainder one may possibly include 
the fixer's left arm and another the target- When a gun explodes, 
therefore, there is apt to be an accident. 

One which was brought to us had resulted in an unwarranted 
cicatrization of a much venerated hunter's right arm, chest, face, 
and both hands. The w'ounds were three inches long, swollen like 
minjadire volcanoes, and clogged with unexploded black gun¬ 
powder. We did our best and saved an eye by a miracle (or a lack 
of medical knowledge) but were unable to prevent a permanent 
scarring and tattooing. 

Consequent upon some further research into the anatomy, physi¬ 
ology, and life-habits of these Dane-guns^ 1 promulgated a strict 
law that they were to be kept at a three-hundred-yard limit from 
our camp. 

As dme wore on, however, and we began to learn more about the 
ways of the animals around us and got to know our native staff more 
inrimatcly, 1 perceived that we were missing a great opportunity in 
not pressing the services of the local Africans of all classes into our 
collecting operations. The help and co-operation of the chiefs and 
sundry minor secret societies had brought forth results beyond our 
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personal reach, yet even these were limited because their sphere of 
operations was for the most part the villages and surrounding hunt¬ 
ing grounds. Purchase of the lesser forms of life from the more 
adolescent members of African society likewise had its limitatians. 
We therefore urged the hunters armed with Dane-guns to make 
regular trips around on our behalf, promising to buy all they killed 
at a high price either for food or for the collections. 

This was satisfactory only to a point, because, when a hunter 
has got a good price for a good catch, he has no conceivable reason 
in Africa for taking another long walk until the money is spent; 
and as it may even be spent on a wife who produces all further re¬ 
quirements by a process of super-compound interest, this unhappy 
juncture may never be attained at all. furthermore, you cannot 
permanently employ a hunter; he is far too important a person and 
knows that he is economically independent. 

As in the days of ancient Egypt, therefore, trusted slaves ap¬ 
peared to he the only possible solution, but that implied having 
Dane-guns around the place, because the powers that be, even if 
one is hundreds of mil^ away in the heart of the Jungle, would not 
like sbt-foot African “little boys” to be miming around with modem 
shotguns at intervals of ssven miles throughout the forest. After pro¬ 
longed meditation and profound sonl-searclring, we decided that 
perhaps the authorities would not mind just this once if we lent our 
guns to Bassi and Ben, especially if they managed not to shoot them¬ 
selves. 

The Grand Council was forthwith convened. Mounting an im¬ 
provised rostrum in my pyjamas, T announced chat our unswerving 
intention was to foUow up the provocarive retreat of the hosts sur¬ 
rounding us with all possible adjuncts of modem warfare at our 
command. Furthermore, I announced that recruits to the volunniiy 
mUitia would be rewarded with a cash bonus for their prowess and 
valour and also for the number and condition of their victims. The 
rally of the camp party at once broke up amid tumultuous cheers 
and took up arms to carry forward the mission of civilizarion in the 
dark continent! 
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That evening we were busily occupied completing catalogiies 
and other written work. The camp was very still and Ben and 
Bass! had long since departed into the bkekness of the night with the 
shotguns and the torch. 

A shot rang out some distance away, followed almost Imme¬ 
diately by a quick left and right. After a short pause there came 
further firing. This went on intermittently undl a nine came when 
1 was viewing my mosquito-netted bed with considerable longing, 
but the barrage continued. As we all developed a keen desire to see 
the valuable spoils that our new idea seemed to be producing, 1 
decided to slip out of camp and join the successful hunt. 

Taking the spare torch, 1 crept away unobsen^ed and was soon 
w'eaving my way among the trees and creepers in the dirccdoa from 
which the occasional shots stLll rang out. In order to avoid colliding 
with tree trunks I kept flashing the torch. Here and there I was 
arrested by a pair of eyes or a ™gle gleaming one. These small, 
cold, and apparently single eyes are most deceptive. Some tin ics they 
prove to be little drops of water or tree sap reflecting the light, or 
they may be spiders or insects. The huge compound eyes of these 
small creatures can reflect as much light as the eye of a large animal, 
and some of them are luminous in addition. 

When I was still some distance from the posiiion of the la.st shot 
fired, 1 entered an area where a considerable number of animals were 
noisily moving through the trees above me, apparently shifting from 
the centre of danger, 1 shone the beam of the torch upwards in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of dteni. 

When I did so, my whole inside gave a clutch with excitement 
and delight as 1 gazed upward, for suspended from a branch almost 
directly above me was an animal of the most curious though unac¬ 
countably lovable appearance. This statement may sound mad, but 
to chose whose chUdhood w'as spent among Teddy bears it may 
perhaps be intelligible. It was upside down, with an eager little 
round face peering down over its back at me. So low down was it 
indeed, that I could only watch fascinated while It licked its pink 
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nose with a tiny pink tongue to match. The rest of the body was 
compact, brown and woolly, k blinked at me m the glaring; light 
and then began laboriously clambering fonvard in the direction of 
the tree trunk sdll suspended upside down like a sloth. A presum¬ 
ably natural urge prompted me to attempt a climb so that I could 
get to closer quarters with this adorable Uede toy of the forest and 
perhaps even capture its ^ I stupidly thought. 

The climb was not an easy one, though it was a miracle that 
there were any branches at all to allow of an ascent. This w^as diffi¬ 
cult, because 1 had to keep the torch beam on the animal all the time 
so that it would uot disappear among the tangled foliage, and the 
whole procedure resolved itself into a race between myself and the 
potto (for that was what it undoubtedly was) to reach the angle 
betw^een the branch and the trunk. iMost unfortunately I got there 
first. 

As I arrived astride the branch, the little animal realized the folly 
of its manoeuvre and appeared on the upper side, where ir stood on 
all fours just hke any ordinary animal. Here it looked more awk- 
w'ard and not nearly so Lovable, Its large feet and hands were turned 
outward like those of a very old rheumatic human, and its head 
hung down in exactly the attitude adopted by a ferocious bear. Be¬ 
ing only a fe^v feet distant, 1 could see plainly the paning in the hairs 
on its back and the ro’w of spines projecting from its neck* Tlicsc I 
knew to be the bony processes of its neck vertebra which protrude 
right through the fiesh and appear as a row of naked bony spines. 
What I did not know*' until that moment was that the animal could 
control the fur around them, opening or shutting it so that the spines 
could be revealed or hidden at will. Nor had 1 ever suspected the 
animal to be capable of what I subsequently witnessed. 

The potto stood up on its hind legs with its forepaw's clenched 
as if in prayer and then all at once doubled up so that its head dis¬ 
appeared between its crouching hind legs. If aii attacker had been 
advancing to seize its throat at that instant, he would have been rent 
and pinned to the branch by the formidable row of spines. Is this 
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the explamtioQ of this weird proviaon of nature? i decided then and 
there to put the question to all the zoologists I know! 

After this remarkable pctforniancc had been repeated two or 
three rimes, durmg wlrich I had been cauriously ad^^ancing, the wise 
little animal turned about, swung on to the imdciside of the branch, 
and retreated tow’ards outer space with a rapidity which I had not 
believed possible for him. The interesring fact was that, although 
only about the size of a small cat, he was able to cling from uudcf’ 
nearh to a branch considerably thicker than a man’s torso, and hasten 
along without any apparent difficulty. 

Holding the toreh in my mouth I went after him. I was soon lost 
in a maze of giant branches and discovered chat I could pass from 
one tree to another just as the animals do. I nearly lost the torch on 
several occasions and had a number of other singularly unpleasant 
moments when the only possible handhold was considerably out of 
range. The small potto disappeared among the foliage. 1 found my¬ 
self unable to descend because the tree below, which connected 
with the branch that I w'^as on, had no side shoots at all and 1 w'OS 
now well over a hundred feet above the ground. For a rime ! strug¬ 
gled on in a more or less vain effort to reach a near-by mass of 
creepers by w^hich I could descend to earth widi the dignity be¬ 
fitting the uncrowTicd king of animal life! 

Before I got near my goal, hou'ever, I found that I was sus¬ 
pended precariously among a number of branches that seemed by 
their feel to be far too slender. The time for succour appeared to 
be at hand. I let out a piercing and as nearly falsetto yell as I could 
muster without projecting myself into the outer darkness, I had 
hoped that Ben or Bassi would hear me, since they were, 1 im¬ 
agined, near at hand, although I had not realized that no shots had 
been fired recently. There being no answer, 1 repeated the per¬ 
formance in an even higher key. 

In reply a prodigious cackling, chirruping, and crashing arose all 
about me. Hooking my arms over some branches, I fumbled in ray 
pocket for the torch and presently illuminated my surroundings. 
My predicament w'as worse than I had suspected. Tliis occupied 
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my attention for a time^ but 1 soon saw shapes moving around me 
and discovered chat I was in the midst of a sleeping or very sleepy 
troop of monkeys* Of aU the amazing and unexpected things to 
encounter, a troop of ag;ile monkeys in char o'n'n environment is 
perhaps the most surprising. Nearly every day we bad seen these 
animals passing by like ghosts, scampering along their elevated 
roads, for ever our of reach and completely immune from the at¬ 
tacks of aU landlubbers. Yet here they were quite dumb and hope¬ 
less, blinking in the torchlight, apparendy less susceptible to being 
awakened than a club-man suffering from a surfeit of port. 

These animals were quite helpless in the dark. They fell about, 
whimpered and whined; mothers clutched babies and the larger 
males crashed around as if they knew the troop should move, but 
they were completely devoid of any sense of direction. xMany of 
them bounced about on the branches, suddenly lowering their 
heads to their forepws, chattering at me, and pulling their sedp 
and ears backward so that their faces cook on a most frightening 
chough ridiculous expresaon. They were putty-nosed ^enons 
{Cercopitbecui jiicrifanr). Though 1 was deeply interested in their 
habits, our association was not of long duration, because things be¬ 
gan to give way beneath me. 1 had to put the torch back into my 
mouth and look to myseLf. 

A very nastv^ few minutes ctisucd. One whole branch gave way 

with both mv hands upon it, but by some freak I arrived upside 
down, suspended by my legs with a sttong creeper wTapped round 
my chest. This creeper was my salvation; 1 was so long get^g un¬ 
ravelled from it that my eyes became accustomed to the dim light 
(the torch had fallen to the ground) and 1 eventually swarmed 
along it until I reached other woody ropes that descended directly 
to the ground. 

I arrived below covered with irritating scratches, with my clothes 
tom, and quite devoid of any sense of balance, so that I staggered 
about in the hope of finding the torch. By some miracle again, and 
with the help of matches, 1 did so and set out for the camp, which 
I completely missed. 1 eventually struck the narrow forest path and 
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followed it back to our front door. On entering the vivid light of 
the paraffin lamps, I beheld Ben and Basi 

^‘Hey there!” I shouted, forgetting all my troubles. “What did 
you get?” 

There was a dull silence. George held up a small object. 

At first I could not make out what it was at all, but a closer in¬ 
spection showed that it was the head, arms, and foreparts of a small 
animal; from the waist downwards there was nothing. 

“What," I inquired, “was the purpose of half a beef?” and every¬ 
body began laugliiug. 

Apparently Ben had seen a pair of eyes among the trees and, after 
taking careful aim, had fired. Bassi, who was w'atching, saw the eyes 
go out and then come on again slightly lower down. He therefore 
fired both barrels. The eyes, however, remained in evidence, and 
the gallant hunters, convinced that they had either stumbled upon 
an unaccountably tough animal or disturbed a spook, continued 
to blaze away. When they were eventually persuaded that they had 
projected more shot than any self-respecting ancestral ghost could 
digest, and when the eyes still glowed above them, they decided to 
climb aloft. This must have been just about the time that 1 came to 
the same decision in another part of the forest. 

Whereas I encountered a live potto, they found to their amaze¬ 
ment the forepart of a small angwanriho lemur {Arctocebus aureus) 
clinging tenaciously to a smaU branch. Having released its dead, 
though vice-like, grip, they descended to earth and made for camp, 
sure that the game was not worth the candle. 

This dreary conclusion to an cxcidug night gave us our clue. We 
now knew it was possible actually to go up among the arboreal ani¬ 
mals of the ll^'ing continent. 

After that we climbed and as a result obtained, 1 believe, the first 
photographs of the wild and rare lemurs in their natural haunts. We 
saw fashion fura prowling happdy about, squirrels playing leap¬ 
frog, and countless other unforgettable sights. 

We never again had to wasie twenty-two cartridges ou an an- 
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gTvannho, but of course I never got so dose to any of the Huimals 
after that—probably because 1 always carried a gvm* 

We learnt that these animals have recognized roads through the 
trees which they traverse every day hi the same direcrion and at the 
same dme. So precise is their passing char a watch could be set by 
it. One squirrel had ics home in a smell hole at the top of a tree and 
George had discovered that it returned to "'roost” just before sun¬ 
down every night* He soon leamt exactly by which branches it 
travellecL 

I caught sight of a large^ beautifully spotted genet (GeTjetta 
tigrj 7 Jii)— 2 L land of civcc-cac common in these para—disappearing 
late one evening into a large hole half-way up a stout tree. Every 
evening it retumed for a few minutes before departing to hunt its 
nightly med* I could not imagine why it visited this tree so regularly 
until I managed to clinch up, and found that a small pool of clear 
water lay placidly in the fork of the tree. Xhe animal came to drink 
every day by exactly the same route. 

With tmps; snareSi nets^ birdlime, and various other devices we 
collected these animals as soon as \ve had located their runs. When 
captured they wTre kept around the camp partly as pets and partly 
as living experiments so that wx could study their habits, their food, 
their mannerisms, and their dispositions. 

This little private menagerie would have made any zoologist 
green with envy* There were snakes and lizards^ tree frogs, toads, 
and giant centipedes. Two baby chimpanzees wxre housed along¬ 
side three cages concaining watcr--chevrotalns 

one of the rare pygmy antelopcSt mona monkeys, putty- 
nosed and red-nosed montcySF Xhe latter are a tare species 
iCerc&pithecus erythrotis) with a bright orange-red nose and a tail 
of the same colour. 

Jvexi TO these wxrc other cages with tortoises^ large squirrels 
(Frotoxerus) ^ the perpenrators of the early morning gouging, giant 
dormice^ and several genets. On collars attached to tetit-poles and 
stakes driven into the ground w'ere galagos, false-palm-civets 
dmia b'm&tata)r pottos, and the priceless angvvantibo, Cage^, buck- 
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CCS, pots, and all sorts of other odd containeis were HUed with rats 
and other small fry. 

Most interestmg of all to the student of African wild life would 
probably be the Eve examples of the short-tailed lemurs, i.e., the 
potto and the Arctoccbui. The former is a most puzzling beast, by 
reason of its obscure ways and, to no less an extent, on account of 
the variety of misleading names which it has acquired. 

It is a lemur of a group which represents in Africa that tribe of 
slow-movmg, ghost-like, nocturnal animals found in the East Indies 
and known as the lorises, It may be actually related to them or 
merely a case of parallel evolution, in the same relation as that of 
the galagos to the tarsier of the Orient. This animal is popularly 
known as the potto, presumably from the local Efik name in the 
Calabar province where it was first seen and collected by one Eos- 
man, whose name is often added to the native one. In addition to its 
being called the potto or Bosman's potto or Bosman’s lemur, zoolo- 
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gists have christened it Periodiciiciu potto; and to make matters 
worse, European residents in other parts call it the bush-bear, native 
bear, or bush-baby. To complete the picture, the pidgin-Engllsh 
designation fork is now “the half a tail." Nearly all these terms are 
misleading for the following reasons. Bosnian's spedmens prove to 
be a variety of the main stock; the Ladn name means little to any 
but those with a close knowledge of the animal; it is not the bush- 
bear, because that is the name given to the koala in Australia (in 
fact, it is not a bear at all); and perhaps most misleading is its name 
of bush-baby, because that title ought to be exclusively reserved 
for the smaller galagos. 1 am mclined to think that the pidgin-Eng- 
lish name is the best for everyday purposes as it has only half a 
tail. 

The angwanribo has also been dragged into the muddle, though 
it Is perhaps one of the least known of all mammals. We could not 
discover any native name for this funny little fellow and, being so 
seldom seen, it has acquired no pidgin-Eoglish ride. We called it the 
talllpg; lemur. AVhen it was fim discovered, the natives were re¬ 
ported CO call it the angwanribo and itssdcnrific name is Arctocebtis. 
Local residents have characterisrically christened it the bush-baby, 
tree-fox, and little native bear. 

Actually it is none of these things, but a small, woolly, reddish- 
coloured lemur, somew'hat distantly related to the potto, with a 
sharp nose, large eyes, very small, close ears of intensely human ap¬ 
pearance, and hands and feet of an even more extreme type than 
those of its larger cousin. Like the potto also, it spends most of its 
time suspended below the branches, sloth fashion; unlike it, it steeps 
thus upside down. The ponos, and to a far greater extent the an- 
gw^antibos, arc able to retain thek footing by reason of two unique 
pieces of mechanism. These are their limbs and their hands and feet. 

The limbs are not only supplied with great belts of muscle far 
out of proportion to the rise of the animal, but they are governed 
by a semi-automatic nervous control so that neither sleep nor death 
causes them to release their hold. This is the CKplanatiou of Ben's and 
Bassi's half animal, and incidentally the origin of a very prevalent 
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legend conccming the potto. It is also the method by which the 
aiig%vandl}o manages to sleep suspended by its grip alone. 

The story told is that monkeys have been shot, to the of 
whose necks have been found attached the dried and shiivdled 
hands and stumps of limbs of a potto. The current explanation is 
that once the potto has taken hold he will not let go, and even when 
the entangled monkey has managed to kill his adversary by crushing 
him against a tree or by other means, the terrible little tenacious 
hands hold oo with a death grip so lasting that even after the whole 
corpse has rotted aw^ay they soil lemaui,, a grim tesrimonr to the 
character of their former owners. This does not seem to be strictly 
accurate. First, the potto does not attack monkeys, being too clum^ 
to catch one even if he bumped into it in the nightj secondly, I have 
ascertained for mj'self chat as soon as the necessary ligaments are sev¬ 
ered higher up the arm, the vice-1 ilec gnp which docs, sure enough, 
continue after death, is released just as in any other animal. 

The grip of the angwandbo is, however, something rather differ¬ 
ent, to which 1 can find no reference in any literature either purely 
scientific or popular, like the potto it has both its thumbs and great 
toes enlarged to a prodigious degree and directed backwards, that 
is to say, in exactly the opposite direction to that of the other fingers 
and toes. In addidon, both animals have the first or index finger so 
much reduced in sixe that in the potto it forms merely a small 
round lump and in the angwandbo an accesory pad to the palm of 
the hand. 'Fhc wrist and ankle joints have been twisted until both 
feet and hands are set at right angles to the lower leg and forcann 
respectively. Here the likeness ends. 

The angwandbo has much shorter fingers than the potto, and its 
hip joint is constructed on a looser plan with a prominent sphere 
on the end of the thigh-bone. This can revolve completely in a cup 
in the hip joint so that the little aninial may be advancing along the 
underside of a branch and, if it decides to retrace its steps, can (and 
does) walk back over its own chest and belly, eme^ng between 
its back legs with its nose pointing down to the ground. It then 
seizes the branch above its back by putting its hands behind its head 
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and proceeds until the body slung between the hip joint has turned 
completely over. Ooe hind leg after the other is then telexed and 
flies back lilvc a spring to be reattached to the branch as the animal 
turns itself over onto its back once more with its forepaiv's. The 
whole performance is uncanny and quite eKtmordmary. 

The angwatidbo’s limbs, though tnusentar^ are very slender, bur 
the feet and hands arc prodigiously strong. We found that, like the 
feet of the chameleon, they arc practically insensible until the palm 
or sole is brought into contact with tlie object to be gripped. The 
animal mcapahle of gripping the end of a matchbox because, 
although the fingers were in contact with one side and the thumb 
wath the other, there was nothing pressing on the palm. Now the 
angle between the thumb and the fingers contains two big, fl^hy 
pads which splay out as soon as they touch the branch and provide 
a solid hold. Most strange of all, touching the limbs and even sack¬ 
ing a pin into them below the elbow or knee joint when the animal 
was suspended asleep failed to wake it. 

Tc appears that the limbs are fixed and the "^power^^ automatically 
cut off before the animal composes itself to sleep. 

The angwanribo is a fl^h cater of no mean propettaries. In cap- 
tivicy it seemed to prefer finely chopped bird flesh to other meat, 
but it must vary this diet "Width f ruit and probably leaves in Its natu¬ 
ral state, because it could subsist for quite long periods on mashed 
banana. Everj!" evening as soon as the sun had set, the anrmal com¬ 
menced a thorough combing of its whole coat with its lower front 
teeth, first licking the fur with its long, rasping tongue. This toilet 
over, it would scramble about, uttering licde whimpering wails and 
throaty cri<^. 

One day Dele appeared in a great flurry at a most inopportune 
moment. 1 had just jabbed a sharp scilpel into my rhumb and was 
running about curring myself and looking for the iodine, and as I 
had already entered that phase where I disliked Dele s face more 
cveiy time 1 saw it, 1 was in no mood to receive him. To make mat¬ 
ters worse, he made the ostensibly fatuous statement that he had 
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seen two galagos (the whole household had picked up the name 
from us) sleeping tn a paw-paw tree. 

A more obviously untrue statement 1 could not at tlie moment 
conceive. I was convinced that it was only an attempt on Dele’s 
part to ward off the day that he knew was rapidly approaching 
when I should End a satisfactory reason in my own mind for dis¬ 
pensing with, among other things, the services of his face, First, 
galagos would not be asleep where you could see them; secondly, 
paw-paw trees don’t grow in the virgin forest; and lastly, if they 
did, there wouldn’t be room for two galagos to sleep together in 
one, 

Yet the fellow was so persistent that hy the time I had a dresang 
on my thumb and had somewhat regained my temper, I was seri- 
onsly considering going to investigate. I must admit, nevertheless, 
that tea intervened; that is something that no possible number of 
sleeping galagos would make me forgo. x\fter tea a “comedian” 
arrived with a common animal for which he demanded a fabulous 
sum, and by the tune 1 had Enished laughing at the bargain that cn- 
sned and eventually terminated in his leaving the animal outside 
the kitchen free of any charge whatever, another half-hour had 
passed. During all this rime Dele hovered around, scowling menac¬ 
ingly, a habit of his that I disliked more than any other. Finally, still 
somewhat against my will, I took a gun and left camp. 

Dele forged ahead along a trail that he had previously marked 
by bending and breaking saplings. Half an boui later we came to an 
unexpected little clearing on the brink of a steep bank leading dovTi 
TO a silently flowing river, whose presence in the vicinity I had not 
even suspected. To my surprise, there stood a solitary paw-paw tree. 
This plant is like an iinmensc overgrown cabbage on a long slender 
stalk. It is a product of cultivation—or rather met with only where 
man ts or has been resident and provides the well-known melon- 
llke fruit of the same name that customarily adorns the tropical 
breakfast cable. This must have been the sice of a small native 
settlement in former times, probably of people migrating up the 
river. 



Demojouff’s Dvvahf Lemur (Galago demidovii) 


The sight of this tree upset my caJcularionSt but as soon as we 
were below it Dele announced that he saw the lemurs. These he 
endeavoured to point out to me- For at least ten fiunutes I could not 
locate themr chough the foliage of the whole tree was not much 
larger than a rose-hnshn Eventually, thoroughly exasperated, [de¬ 
cided to pretend that 1 had spotted them and just fire at the tree in 
general. I retreated to allow the shot to scatter, and blazed away- 
Like a screak of lightning a tiny galago shot out of the trect sailed 
over tny head^ and entered the low trees adjoining the forest. Here 
it galloped as a horse docs* with both fore feet and both hind feet 
together, straight through the trees. 1 have never seen anything to 
compare with it* This was no leaping from branch to branch, foL 
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lowed by a rapid climb and then another leap. It was a continuous 
headlong gallop in a straight line as if there were a taut rope 
stretched directly along its pach> I ran as fast as I could across the 
floor of the forest, which was here as clear as a ballroom, and arrived 
just in time to sec the little animal disappear into an isolated clump of 
ferns growing on a slender leafless creeper festooned between two 
tall trees. I carefully took aim. Though the range was eitreme, the 
shot severed the delicate stem of the fern so that the whole clump 
fell to pieces and rained doisTi to earth. The creeper was also cut 
through, and before 1 knew where I was, one half of it swished 
dowTiward and bowled me over. 

1 scrambled to my feet and was at the spot where most of the fem 
lay before all its leaves reached the ground. The animal was no¬ 
where to be seen. Dele had not followed me. I called to him. He 
answ-cred that he was looking for the other galago which he seemed 
to think had fallen at the first shot. We searched in silence for 
nearly half an hour over an area of only a few square yards of more 
or less clear ground before either of us located our animal. I was 
firmly convinced that my animal had escaped and that Dele's had 
never existed at all, but the African was adamant. 

It was Dele’s great day. He seemed infallible. 

We retrieved both animals and they proved to be an adult male 
and female Galago denridouif—oui greatest priae. What was more, 
the female was pregnant. The acquiatinn of these two tiny green 
animals, with bright saffron bellies and hind legs, was a landmark in 
our trip. 


DemidorlTs lemurs are seldom encountered in the forest, panly 
because of their small size—about that of a rat—and partly because 
they live in the highest trees and are perhaps the swiftest moving 
animals that inhabit such places. There is anmher possible con¬ 
tributory cause. This is as yet only a supposidon, but I give it 
merely as the conclusion that we came to in our own minds through 
seeing these animals in their natural surroundings. 
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I believe that Demidorff’s lemur, unlDte other galagos, is ditimal 
and not nocturnal. 

Our reasons for coming to this conclusion are, of course, specu¬ 
lative, but arc none the less worthy of serious consideration. In the 
first place, native hunters say they seldom see them; wrhen they do, 
it is always in the day time and never by tlie light of the hunting 
lamp. Certainly on the very few occasions w*hen we saw them, the 
sun was shinmg brightly. 1 he second and, to my niind, most con’ 
vincing reason is the coloration of this lemur, 

Wc captured six diumai animals in Africa that belonged to 
groups all the other members of which are exclusively nocturnal. All 
six animals-a snake {Gastropyxij ienarngdina), a squirrel (Fani- 
schmis poensis), a monkey {Cerettpithecus pogonias), a rat {(Euo- 
mys hypoxmtljta)y a flying squirrel {Ammialtirus trefrofri), and, 
finally, a lemur (Gj/ago dentido'!!ii)—wtTC bright green above and 
yellow' beneath, whereas their near-related and nocturnal species 
were ail of other colours. It may sound a rather radical thing to 
say, but this c)^e of colouring has some connexion with bright 
sunlight. All animals showing tiiese colours except the rat, which 
inhabits open parts of sunny clearingB, are to be found at the very 
tops of the forest trees in the bright sunlight. If the numbers of 
these five animals we obtained in comparison to the numbers of 
their relatives be taken as the criterion, they would all appear to be 
rare; but the real reason, I believe, rests in the fact that sve met these 
green and yellow species only when we encountered the rare 
natural clearings in the true virgin forest. At other times they were 
hidden out of range above the trees. 

One of our later camps in the high virgiu forest was situated 
among die foothills of the northern escarpment. Here the forest is 
never es'cn visited by native hunters and conditions remain as they 
presumably w'cre almost before man made his appearance in Africa. 

Strolling through the jungle one sunny, breathlessly hot day, 
frankly In the hope of finding a small patch of unfiltered sunlight 
m -whicli to bask, 1 came upon a natural arena. The towering trees 
ended abruptly, their billowing head-foliage cascading down to 
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earth as Steepler as a waterfall. Despite the remoteness of the place 
from any village, liad 1 found stump of big trees in the clearing 1 
would have been convinced that it was a man-made place. As there 
were none, and as natives cannot fell and uproot the big trees—even 
a European with dynamite finds it well nigh impossible—there was 
no doubt that some natural explanation must be sought. The only 
one that presented itself was the fact that the ground was boggy and 
a thin scum of miscible multicoloured sheens covering the water 
showed the presence of oil. 

I lay dowTi in the sun and was soon fast asleep. How long I dozed 
I do not know. 1 awoke, bached in perspiration, to find that the sun 
had moved far enough behind the trees to leave me in deep shade. 

I was stretched on a perfectly bare piece of hard earth singularly 
free from ants. All around was tufted grass, a few small shrubs;, and 
some giant hemlock. 

As 1 sat up 1 received a great surprise. Ail over the clearing were 
monkeys bualy scratching and searching among the herbage. 

Loading my gun, I began wriggling forward on my belly until I 
reached a vantage point behind a little knoll. From here I could see 
most of the troop. They were in searcli of insects, pariicularly grass¬ 
hoppers, the caviare of iltc monkey world. Presently another troop 
arrived far above, on the edge of the flying continent’s surface. 
After great chirruping and talk between the mo troops, two large 
males descended and went into rowdy conference with their equals 
among the first occupnes of the territory. It was apparently agreed 
that there was room for all, and the females and young descended 
with much craslting and shaldng of branches. 

As soon as they w'cre all down, 1 advanced round the knoll and 
had a good look at the animals. What I saw at closer quarters quite 
took my breach away. They were all bright green in colour with 
snvid ontngc throats, chests, and bellies. Tlie males’ crowns were 
surmounted by a call central conical crest, \Ve had never even sus¬ 
pected the existence of such a monkey in the neighbourliood, nor 
heard of it from any native hunters elsewhere. 

Selecting a large male, I took careful though not sufficiently ac- 
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curate aim. 1 am sorry to say I missed him completely. The shot was 
so sudden that all the monkeys remained stock-siili, 1 leapt up and 
made a dash for the nearest one. This \ras the signal for a wild flight 
to the trees. I'he mothers leapt for the hanging branches w itli their 
young on their backs or clinging round their necks. In a few sec¬ 
onds they had vanished over the brink of the high trees. 

For several days afteru-ards 1 returned to the clearing. Although 
a scout appeared alone on one occasion w^hile the rest crashed 
around the trees at a respectable distance, they never dared descend 
again. We eventually obtained two of these monkeys {Cercopithe- 
ctis pogemias), one from a native hunter in the next village and an¬ 
other by means of George’s rifle not far from the clearing. 

On the last evening diat I visited the spot Ben and I were, heW’ 
ever, rewarded with the otlicr two high-tree forms that I have 
named, i.e., the squirrel and the snake. Four months previously I 
had obtained the first specimen of the squirrel {Fimhdurus poensis) 
at 3 camp situated some sLvty miles distant. During the whole in¬ 
tervening time I had never seen a trace of this species, though we 
had been w'orking on the high trees all the time. 

Ben and I climbed as high as w'e could up a natural ladder of 
creepers that hung down from a giant acacia tree into the clearing. 
From here we managed to cross to a near-by kapok tree, among 
whose uppermost branches wc ensconced ourselves, with an unin¬ 
terrupted view of a considerable segment of the forest surface. This 
was rfic only time that I actually got above the forest by climbing 
from within. It was a unique experience. 

The sun shone down with a glaring intensity that was magnified 
by the shiny rcflecdoo of the leaves. Myriads of brilliantly coloured 
butterflies flitted about, making calls at the clusters of waxy, exotic 
flow'Crs. Vast congregations of bees buzzed and hummed like a dust- 
storm round trees that were particularly to their lildng. Flics great 
and small hovered and darted about everywhere—helicopters of 
such cfliciency that their bodies could remain absolutely motionless 
for minutes together or be projected through the air ’ivith such speed 
that they became invisible. Birds of all colours and sizes fluttered 
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about and bobbed in and out of exits and entrances plain to them 
but invisible to us. 

Tlris was a world of its own, green and flat and entirely remote 
from the rest of the earrh. Ben and I were as complete strangers as 
Eskimos would have been. Even more strongly than in the cathe¬ 
dral-like solitude below did I feel cm off from the intolerable world 
of man. Ben, being an African, felt this in his own way and became 
quite communicative as a result; he gave little gasps of surprise at 
each new thing he saw. 

Ills excitement proved very nearly disastrous when a flight of 
plantain-eaters came soaring over the tree tops and passed right be¬ 
tween us, uttering ear-splitring shrieks and squawks. These gawky 
birds tvith their scraggy necks, staring eyes, and great fan tails are 
for ever breaking out into a positive sweat of excitement and tur¬ 
moil, after which they flap rliclr way out of the foliage and soar 
away to repeat their idiotic performance elsewhere. Their passing 
nearly dethroned my trusted foUow'Cr. 

Above us soared and wheeled all manner of hawks and eagles 
which descended every now and then in xocket-Iike nose-dives into 
the greenery. 

After more than an hour of waiting, during which time wc were 
never for a moment at a loss for entertainment, Ben spotted a move¬ 
ment among the leaves of a near-by tree. With the aid of field glasses 
we soon picked out the small squirrel. Since it was out of range, we 
could only follow its movements in perfecr silence, hoping that it 
would drift tow-ards us. Its behaviot[r was most erratic, as is the way 
with squirrels. First it would run back and forth along a branch half 
a dozen rimes before deciding to nibble a leaf; then it would pass 
to another perch and he flat as if Emulating a piece of wood. Every 
hole must be peered into, every nook and cranny must be investi¬ 
gated from all angles. It ran away up to the very summit of a bare 
^e, only to spot a large hawk at too close a range and bolt scream¬ 
ing below again. By all these endless bustlings hither and thither it 
eventually approached cltBc enough for me to see that it was a green 
and yellow animal. I at once decided that, although a happy, pretty 
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little fellow, he must becoiiie a piece of cold convincing scieadfic 
fact. Wrapping my legs round branches, with Ben steadying me 
from behind, 1 fired. Tl;e animal fell straight through to the ground 
below. 

Ben was dispatched to pick him up, leaving me w ith the field 
glasses, a collecting bag, the gun, and other paraphernalia- We had 
arranged not to to each ocher in order not to disturb other 
animals, a thing rhat the human voice can do but a single shot wiU 
not. 

As Ben had disappeared below for some dme, 1 decided to try 
to locate him by alteritig my position. This proved to be an ex¬ 
tremely ticklish job, since I was loaded with accoutrements like a 
pack-mule. To climb a tree is always easier than to descend one, 
but to move across one is the limit. At last I attained a portion where 
I could see Ben^s back far below, and was groping roimd for a firm 
hold when the worst five minutes of my life began. 

As I clutched a thin leafless branch, my fingers closed on some¬ 
thing cool and slippery on the other side. At the same time a coil of 
vivid cn^eraid-green sagged from the branch over my foncirm. 1 let 
go with lightning speed, partly lost my balance, and let out an inde¬ 
scribable noise—at least, Ben couldn^ describe it later. 1 then found 
myself staring directly into Ben^s face turned upwards far below. 
The collecting bag was slipping round my neck^ the shotg:un, which 
was loaded and had die s^ety catch off, was entangled above and 
behind me. By some sort of superhuman effort 1 got back to die 
upright position to meet face to face with a sleek, grceo and yellow 
head in which were set the most enormous pair of lustrous jcc-hlack 
eyes I have ever seen In a snake^ A ^^snake film stat^" flashed through 
my mind, as stupid things w^ill on such occasions. 

The reptile and 1 then si^^ayed about in rhythm while I got the 
gitn free, the safety catch on, the breech opened, and the barrel 
pushed through my belt so that I had tw'o hands free. I then grap- 
pled with the collapsible butterfly net, ’while the snake constandy 
flicked its little black tongue at me. 

At last I had the net free and open and made a ™ipc at the 
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gleaming head, which ^cked back ont of range with incredible 
speed. I'hen began a game something like touch-last during which 
I nearly lost my balance again. Eventually, after what seemed hours 
of play, 1 managed to scoop the head and forepart of the snake into 
the net, but there appeared to be yards of the animal, all of which 
began a furious wriggling. In one last supreme effort I scraped the 
net down the branch and threw the whole lot, snake and all, away 
from me. As the net fell, the rest of the reptile came loose and fell 
down among the leafy branches below, where it lodged partly out 
of view. 

Scrambling to a safe position, I drew the gun out of my belt, a 
difficult job on account of its extra-long barrel, loaded up, and 
blazed away at the net. This disappeared by degrees and with a 
crash something heavy fell almost at Ben's feet. 

It was not until more than a year after our return to England, 
when wc came to study our collection of snakes, that 1 learnt that 
this handsome green and yellow brurc (Gastropyxis seTuragdina) 
was as harniless as a chicken. All the same, one can never be certain 
of one’s zoological knowledge in a tree top, and it is always unwise 
to caltc a chance with a snake. 


Part Pour 
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Qorillas and Chimpanzees 


— MBUm 

T he interior of the iuiigle echoed as if it were a cave and the 
tre^ carved in stone, Anongo's yelUng voice raog out far 
ahead **a-ga*i” again and again and a long thin trail of fal- 
serco and bass "‘eanagbos^^ ans^'ered from above our heads and be¬ 
low OUT feet. We all roared “A-goi, a-gol—MBU” together. Then 
the world became quiet for a few moments and only the ince^ant 
drip of great blobs of water spattering on broad leaves and an occa¬ 
sional cough from a sweating carrier broke the deathly silence. 

Slowly but surely all our possessions^ the whole of our little cos¬ 
mos, crept skyward as tiny insects must do when they fight their 
way up to the air and the light of day from the depths of the soil- 
The path was a giant's stairway of huge boulders piled one upon 
another^ moss-covered, cold and quiet in the perpetual glocm—the 
turbulent floor of an ageless, changeless canopy of steaming green¬ 
ery, A few paces forw'ard and a man's naked heels appeared on a 
level with one^s eyes. Then came a long pause w^hile some heavy 
load was hoisted over an obstacle further up the line and at last one 
moved forward again. ^Vould the top^ like the mountain of Moham^^ 
med, never come? Would we, like the insects, never reach the sum¬ 
mit and the fresh air? 
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Then all at once we catne to it. The roclcy stainvay gave place 
to sDcliy red dayj the trees rolled bad;, festooned with wasj', 
crimson blooms, and we slid blinking out into the blazing son. 

There before us lay a tremendous valley stretching as far as the 
eye could see. To the right and left rose tier upon tier of softly 
moulded mountains basking placidly in the still clear air, bathed in 
sunlight and cUd in tail waving grass, with the wind eddying si¬ 
lently across their face in endless parallel billows. Far up near the 
powdered sky, little ravines upholstered m dark-green forest clung 
to the face of the grassy mountains or £lled In the interstices be- 
tvs-een the monstrous natural pyramids. The forest ended like a wall 
to left and right of us, and from our feet the ground dropped right 
away dosvn to an mimcnsc amphitheatre. The air was crystal clear 
and paradisiacally still. The tiniest sounds—a tinkling bell-like drum, 
the bark of a dog, the call of some strange bird—came clear and un¬ 
diluted from the utmost Untits of viaon. 

The sun poured down, the tall grass waved and sighed in the 
gentle breeze, and little blue bees buz7x:d about the d^p clay at 
our feet. Stupefied by the beauty into which we had stepped, we 
began to descend towards the village of Tinta, which we saw lying 
far below* us. 

WTien we w*cre srill some distance from the cluster of circular 
houses, w’c met a deputation headed by Chief Ekumaw surrounded 
by tlie other notables of this wonderful litde tribe of unknown 
mountain people. With them we entered the little compound w*hich 
was to be our future home, and after a great deal of palaver, t-v- 
change of greetings, and our respective renderings of jazz music, 
they departed, leaving us to set up house. 

WTien all was straight, wc sat dow to a hard-earned dinner. 
Just as the "plm-oil chop” was being reverently placed heforc us, 
we heard a loud repon somewhere far up among the mountains In 
the dircctioo from W'hich W'C had come that afternoon from the 
world beyond. We remarked upon its loudness and its lonesomc- 
ness, but soon forgot all about it amid the fragrant aroma of well- 
peppered palm-oll. We sat in silence until ndther the food nor our 
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stomachs could hold out any longer, and then wc fcU to stnoting in 
dl^ncc+ As soon as it was physically po^ble to movCt we reached 
out for books and sank into that radiant glow of contentmeDt that 
cotnns only from hard labour combined with hard eating- The Afri¬ 
cans in their half of the hou^ had lapsed into a similar condition. A 
great hush fell over the world. 

Then out of die night and the cries of animals came a burble 
that grew louder and Jouder. ITirough a hole in the mud wall of the 
house I could see tiny lanterns approaching. The chimpamtees— 
Mary and "The OaT—began whimpering and complaining from the 
darkness of their cage on the mud platform behind the house; peo¬ 
ple stirred around the cook's domains; but the burhlc passed by to 
the viMage below, where a still greater commotion began. Soon a 
Sft>all annv was advancing towards the house from that direction- 

'*Ben, Faugi^” I bawled. "Bring 'trong men for lift mastei^” for 
we could not possibly lift ourselves after a palm-oil chop* It was not 
that the food was so heavy in itself, but that we had eaten so much 
of it—shame on us! 

So we were lifted bodily in our chairs, to the great amusement 
of the staff, w ho were nearly as moribund as ourselves, and planccd 
do\ra in a neat little row facing the door and the compound, into 
which the advancing army soon began to pour. 1 was surprised to 
sec among them die princely Chief Ekumaw surrounded by many 
call wiry men clad only in leather loin-cloths and bearing immense, 
long Dane-guns. I had not noticed such persons among the mbe 
before and I dishke Dane-guns, as 1 have already stated. Ety'ii that 
preposterous official court messenger who had been kindly lent to 
us by the poHrical officer as interpreter for this particular trip, was 
also with the company* There were others too, in strange masks. 

"Do they bring medieme?"' 1 asked, which means music, a dance, 
or magic, as all these three together with medicine proper are part 
of one and the same thing in the uiUid of the African. 

“No, masters;* repUed Ety'i with a positively pyrotechnic dis¬ 
play of gestures. Then cverj body began to calk at once, until we 
became equally excited. 
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“Ben, what the devil is it all sboBt?” 

“Tick-chn, 1 no savvy how they talk, master.” 

“Well, ask Ety’i Chen” 

“He say they bring story of a great beef.” 

“Well, which man fit tell story, make yon find out one time.” 

“Master, this old man he speak English better rhan Ety’i.” 

“Let this man talk then,” 1 commanded, and he talked thus: 

“This man”—the old fellow began pointing to a taU muscular 
African with a savage, insolent face—“do waBter-walker for bush 
high for up”—pointing to the hiUs behind the house. “He hear much 
animal talk. He be great hunter for tliesc parts’*—loud grunts of 
as.scnt from all quarters-“so he walker softly-softly'sofdy for side 
of small banana farm and, whough! there for him very eye he see 
huge beef.” 

At this juncture the old gentleman, who we subsequently teamt 
was a great-great-grandfather, became so excited that he leapt off 
die floor in an endeavour to reach die top of the aiiimal’s stature in 
his mind’s eye. As he continued, he leapt about, groaned, burbled, 
grimaced, and acted out every detail and endless extempodzatioiis 
on the whole story. 

^^^hich kind of beef this be?” I asked by way of encouragement, 
but there was no need. After staring at me wild-eyed for a second, 
the old chap was off again, 

“He no be beef, he be so-so man but he no be man, he be big 
too much.” and he flung out his aims. “He black all, he ’trong like 
plenty-plenty man.” Then he fell to a literal demonstrarion of the 
appearance and behaviour of this fantastic beast. 

“Yes, but what the hunter make?” I urged. 

*‘Ah-haaaa . , everybody agreed. 

Arnrl shouted the centenarian, rushing to the far comer of 
the compound. “The beef, he holler, he holler too much-bluooer- 
bluooer-he COME, so!” and he rushed bellowing towards us, 
sweeping everything within his reach into his arms. “The hunter 
he shoot BANG, then he tun, he run, he run rAm<» for tell chief.” 
At this our raconteur fell exhausted. 
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We held a hurried conference. Could it be a gorilla? We looked 
at each other and then commenced quesdoning the local inhabitants. 
Yes, they knew the “man-beef'i there were many of them about. 
This animal was indeed one. I sent for a picture of a gorilla and 
showed Ic to the chiefs The place was filled with ah-hniTS of 
assent. 

Was the beef dead? we inquired^ The hunter didn*t know- He 
had not waited to find out. the “wise guy*M If it was not dead, 
would it still be there? Were there others? Could we go and see? 
How far away did it happen? A hundred other questions we asked. 
EventualJv it was decided that ic w'as probably wounded and^ as it 
was the father, the family would doubtless hang about; therefore it 
would be best to start before dawtr in search of it. After some fur¬ 
ther talk they all went aw^ay. 

made great preparations, since w'e W'anted photographs of 
gorillas- This we explained to the whole staff at great length. We 
were each to take a camera and each to have two Africans to cany 
spare films, other equipment, a gun or rifle, and a spare weapon of 
some son^ither a revolver or another gun—Just in case the great 
ape might take a dislike to the camera. We then retired to bed. leav¬ 
ing instmetions to be called at some dark, ungodly hour- 

Aly head seemed no sooner on the pillow than Ben was Ftanding 
over me with a bush lamp. I managed to get up, but the others re- 
mained like logs breathing heavily under their mosquito nets. I had 
to fetch the gramophone, put on one of Louis Armstrong s loudest^ 
and place it beween their beds before they showed any signs of life. 
By the rime we had brea.kf asted and got out the guns, a little knot of 
hunters had collected outside the house- We were far up the side of 
the mountain before dawn began to light up the sky- 

From then on the world began to take on a very grim appearance, 
at least to us. Though I had imagined that wc were going up a 
mountairi to look for a gorilla, apparently the hunter who was lead¬ 
ing os, and whose face I had always suspected, had other ]de3S+ He 
seemed bent on showing us how many mountains there were in 
Assumbo and how straight and tall and fine they were. Fu^i wc 
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marched np the road by which we had descended into this counti)' 
and when we got to the very summit where the tall forest ended, the 
hunter suddenly plunged to the left among the dense undergrowth. 
We followed, only to he confronted by his heels. Then began a 
perpendicular ascent, which he and the other Assnmbos tackled at 
a steady four miles an hour, in fact at the same speed chat they 
would a stretch of perfectly level ground. We scrambled up be¬ 
hind them as best w'e could, taking hold of anything we could lay 
our hands, our feet, or even our teeth and chins on to gain a hold. 
Soon we were buried deep in a more or less solid mass of m- 
tricatcly woven and interwoven creepers covered with long moss 
and branches festooned with lichens like old men’s beards. 

But wc went on up for ever into the cold mists at the same hectic 
rare. Perspiration broke out all over me, saturating my dothes from 
within as the diippliig vegetation was doing from without. This was 
no ordinary sw'eat—it was icy cold. 

Then mauers got even worse. The plexus of wiry creepers de¬ 
scended in one great mass to the very ground, bringing even the 
hunters up sharp. We fell on our stomachs and began squirming 
forward. Progress was naturally rather slow, because all these creep¬ 
ers in this part of the forest were armed with long thorns. At last 
the hunter in front of me beckoned and pointed out some small 
plants about six inches tall. These looked like tiny saplings having 
a woody stem with only about half a dozen large leaves. Some of 
these leaves he showed me had semicircular pieces bitten neatly out 
of them. 

“Gorillal" he said, pointing to his mouth and making his jaws 
work as if caring. Then wc were all brought to a halt. 

The ground fell away before us. Wc were at the top at last. The 
chief hunter informed us that it was at this spot that he first saw the 
gorilla. He pointed forward with his finger and we wriggled cau¬ 
tiously on-ward. Before us lay a solid wall of undergrowth into 
which we cautiously thrust our way. 

Suddenly there was a crash almost at my elbow, the foliage 
parted, and a great expanse of silvery hair Hashed by in the same 
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direcdoa thot we were moving. AH my nerves gave one great larch. 

T fumbled hysterically for the camera. Then t glanced roiuid, but 
Ben was well out of reach, fiimly caught up in a mass of creepeis, 
with the gun so ded up that I could not possibly get hold of it for 
action. At that instant there was a shout from the hunter further 
to the right, and, stepping forward, I fell headlong. 

The ground dropped alntost perpendicularly and so did I. Right 
before me I just caught a glimpse of a colossal black and white ob¬ 
ject, then it disappeared behind some leaves and emitted the most 
fearsome gurgling grunts. 1 sprawled among the undergrowth. 

\^‘hen I scrambled out, I found myself on the edge of a small 
banana plantation choked with other low growth. Beside me stood 
all the hunters, and lying in their midst was an enormous swollen 
corpse. It was a huge male gorilla, now belching up the gases formed 
by the decomposition of the food in its dead belly. 

Apparently the hunter’s chance shot of the night before had 
found its mark and the animal had died where it stood feeding on 
the top of the bank. As w^e advanced, one of us must have relea.<jcd 
a creeper that held it up, and it had fallen down under its own 
weight, flattening the undergrow'th and emitting those blood-thirsty 
gurgling sounds as it rolled over and over, the gases pouring out of 
its mouth. 

iMen left at once for the village and W'C settled ourselves down to 
await their return. During this rime we had ample opportunity of 
examining our pri7e. A really large male gorilla in the flesh is a 
thing chat verv' few have the good fortune to encounter, and still 
few'cr the chance to handle in perfect comfort. Such sights come 
only once in a lifetime, a thing that we fully realized and appreciated 
as w’C stood there gazing at this sad old man of the mountains. 

T shall never r|uice forget the emotions that this sight conjured up 
inside me. 1 had alvrays been taught to think of the gorilla as the 
very essence of savagery and terror, and now there lay this hoary 
old vegetarian, his immense arms folded over his great pot belly, 
all the fire gone from his wrinkled black face, his soft brown eyes 
w'ide open beneath their long straight lashes and filled wHch an in- 
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finite sorrow. Into Kis w hole demeanour 1 could not help but read 
the tragedy of his race, driven from the plains up into the moun¬ 
tains coundess centuries ago by more active ape-like creatures—per¬ 
haps even our own forebears; chevied hither and thither by the ever- 
encroaching hordes of hairless shouting little men, his young ones 
snatched by leopards, his feeding grounds lescricted by farms and 
pari IS and native huntsmen. All around him w'as a citanging world 
against which he bellowed his debance to the end, rushing forward 
to meet the bits of lead and gravel blasted at him by his puny rival. 

At last the Munchis came and the sad old man w^as lashed to two 
young trees and home aw-ay by thirty staggering, chanting humans; 
away from the rilence of the mists, away from his last tangled 
stronghold; and yet not quite the last of the giants and not quite un- 
moumed. 

To complete the story of this gorilla would fill a whole book. 
The journey down from the mountain where he died to the village, 
which we estimated was no less than four thousand feet below, took 
seven hours. As far as we could ascertain by a process of weighing 
—first the gorilla against men, then the men individually against 
stones, and finally the stones against our scales-this old male was 
more than a quarter of a ton b w'cight, probably between six and 
seven hundredweight. Thirty very strong men had been employed 
to get him doift-n to the village and a path had to be cut every foot 
of the way through ejttremely dense vegetariod. 

WTien the procession arrived at the house, awful problems m- 
standy arose. Tliere were sis “parties” claiming rights over the 
corpse: ourselves; the chief, who owns a communal share in every- 
thmg; the hunter, who killed tlie animal; the villagers, who wanted 
the flesh for food and ju-ju; the Munchis, who had done all the 
wmrk canybg the corpse down; and, finally, 1 allowed the request 
of our staff for some meat. The first move was my purchase of all 
but the chief's rights from the hunter for the sum of one pound 
sterHng, three quarters to be paid in shillings and the remainder m 
large pennies with holes b them. This did not, however, give me 
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sole claim to the whole aniiml. The bargain was sealed only when a 
clear understanding was given that I might do the skinning and sec¬ 
tioning at my own time and to my liking. In return 1 promised to 
leave three-quarters of the meat by w'eight for distribndon among 
the villagers, giving the chief first choice from the whole and allow¬ 
ing the hunter to select small portions of various oigans for purposes 
of ju-)u. 

The first thing to be done with a dead animal is to measure it, so 
that if ever one requires to stuff and mount it, the skin, which is 
necessarily stretched during the process of drying, may be shrunk 
down to the right proportions again. Our findings upon the gorilla 
were rather staggering. The aim-span, from the rip of the third 
finger on one hand along the ann, across the chest, and thence along 
the other arm to the tip of the third finger, measured nine feet, two 
inches. I frankly did not believe tliis when it was reported to me as 
1 held a pakver with tlic chief. 1 therefore had it repeated under my 
own eyes and it was undeniably so- We photographed it as proof. 
The ear was only two inches long, but the face, from the crown to 
the point of the chin, measured over thirteen inches—more than 3 
foot! \^*hile the distance from the top of the head to the caudal ap¬ 
pendage was just over four feet, a great deal larger than the same 
span in any man, the legs were proportionately short. Yet they 
measured more than two feet, which can be verified from the skele¬ 
ton W'C brought back. Male gorillas can then stand over sLv feet if 
they wish, or are able to straighten their legs. Many spcciafists will 
dispute this statement^ all I can ask them to do is to pay a \Tsit to 
the British Museum, inspect the skeleton for themselves, and then 
go home and lay out their own largest male example. They will re¬ 
ceive a rude shock. 

Next in order came a systematic search for any external parasites. 
There were oiUy a few very minute ticks that proved to belong to a 
quite unknown type. The length of time the animal had been dead 
had undoubtedly given ample opportunity for others to take leave 
of their host. 

We then began skinning. This proved to be a great work, and as 
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oiatiy people as could crowd round the body applied drtcmselvcs to 
the job. One man was employed solely to keep sharpening the 
knives. The limbs were severed at the elbow and knee joints, to 
be carried away with the sldn and dealt with later at leisure, when 
decomposition had been checked around the bcllv area of the skin 
where it had already sec in, I was then left with the mountainous 
corpse, but being anxious to take this opportunitv of perfomuug a 
detailed dissection, 1 had to prevent a number of people from plung* 
mg in and cutting out their share of the bai^in themselves. 

Chief Ekumaw's authority came in useful here^ the raucous crowd 
that Waited axound w^as kept off , although the hunter prowled about 
at my elbow with a murderous-looking knife and a glazed expres¬ 
sion that defies description hut was really tjuitc unearthly. There 
were many interesting points in the internal anatomy, but no para¬ 
sites, w^hich surprised me in a vegetable feeder. 

At last 1 was finished, and announced that the hunter might take 
what he required. He literally dived into the corpse and cut away 
feverishly. I have never seen a man truly “possessed" before or 
since, it quite uncanny; he seemed insensible to all else around 
him. His knowledge of anatomy was remarkable; with amazing 
deftness he selected pieces of the muscular covering of die cyc- 
ridges, flesh from the armpits and groins, the whole heart, a part of 
the small intestine, the dp of the left lung, some abdominal muscles, 
and the pancreas, f tried to fool him by offering the left lobe of the 
liver for the last named, which was exaedy die same in colour, but 
he was not hairHug any of it, and after glaring at me as if I were only 
fit for a ritual ju-ju murder, he carried the pancreas off. As soon 
as his job was done, he seemed to collapse and had to he almost car¬ 
ried away. His subsequent behaviour was outLned to me bv Eku- 
maw. 

I quote from the diary: “A medicine k made (the recipe for 
which is bought) out of various vegetable products and kepT in a 
pot surrounded by a small fence of sticks in the man's compound. 
Some of this is taken and rubbed on the man’s gun before he goes 
out hunting, in order that he may find animals and shoot them dead 
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when he fires. If he is siiccessfoi, he talces, as this man did. small 
pnraons from certain organs of the animal and, cooking Them to¬ 
gether with a fowh places half ip the jn-Jn pot in his compound and 
eats the other half. Palm-wine is brought and divided likewise. Thus 
by e^ch successful hunt the potency of the man^s ju-ju gto'wi'^ and 
his aim becomes more accurate-” There may be more truth in this 
than the incredulous might suppose» 

A\nien che meat was aU cleared from the bones, it formed a waist- 
high pile in the compound. The chief selected a rump steak and the 
whole of the remainder of the intestine. ITiis apparently makes a 
very fine dish—the distant origin, I should imagine, of the American 
Negroes chitterlings (the small Intestine of the pig)—but it is abo 
most extremely powerful ju-ju and the prerogative of the religious 
head of the tribe. It is medicine in the true sense, being an antidote 
for the common African complaint ”dger-for~bcUy^” which means 
a belly ache! 

Altogether^ tft^enty men worked for thirty-sbt hours on chat 
corpse before it was properly preserved. The skeleton had to be 
picked and scrubbed^ the sldn cleaned of all fat—a tough job in it¬ 
self—then stretched on a frame and dried over a slow fire for three 
daySj and, lastlyi the hands and feet had to be skinned out to the 
tip of the last joint. This was the worst of alh not because it took 
place in the early hours after a strenuous day, but because the tough 
sldn on the palms and soles is bound rigidly to che bone and flesh 
beneath by a maze of ligaments as strong as ^^dre. 

It may sound dkappoinring to announce that we nevef shot a 
gorilla ourselv^, yet this is actually very sa[isfactory from vwo 
points of view. First, they arc, 1 am pleased to say, rigidly protected 
by law; and secondly, it implies that we were never called upon to 
shoot in selfniefence one of these proud sub-human ancestors of 
ours* The natives do not hunt these animals and do, 1 believe, in all 
honesty, shoot them only In self-protection p Farther to the west in 
Ikom, Nigerian territory, I chink this is not the case, because of the 
number of skulls offered for sale and in ju-ju housest and also be- 
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cause of tlie objectionable proclivities of the local peoples, a despi¬ 
cable tribe known as the Bokis, or their relatives, of whom Africa 
ought to be ashiimed, Tliey art despicable because they sed all their 
women to the coast towms and spend all their money on sun-glasses 
and sola-topees. 

TItc people of Assumbo believe gorillas to be another race of man, 
and not an animal at all. The chimpanzee is, on the other hand, a 
great monkey to diem and only aping man. They are an honest peo¬ 
ple and nor given to imaginative stoiy-telling, as we had good cause 
to find out later, and as they probably see more gorillas and know 
more of their habits than does any other group of human beings 
in the world, I thmk their opinions should at least be listened to. 
They affirm that there is no case in their records or memory of 
gorillas trying to carry off women, w-hich would be the first thing 
that they would pretend gorillas did if they wnshed to confirm then- 
statement that these apes are really men. I myself, as a zoologist, a 
naturalist, and an ordinary sane person, am in absolute agreement 
with the Assumbos, though doubtless my opinion is not of the least 
consequence. 

Seeing these creatures in life, listening to their calls and talk, and 
examining them both alive and dead alongside chiitipanzees and men, 
I can only regard them and treat diem as a retrograde form of hu¬ 
man or, at the least, sub-human life. They not only have hands, 
faces, and, to a certain extent, feet like our own, but they use them 
in exactly the same manner that we do. Their speech contains as 
many different sounds and types of sounds as any human language. 
They have constructive ability, shown in building platforms, uang 
sticks, and sorting out objects, that is on a par with that of some 
adult humans. Furthermore, they hear strong family liltcnesscs and 
equally well-marked interfamily differences. The natives of these 
mnunrains live alongside the gorillas and know all the families by 
sight, so that they can tell you more or less in which district one 
will meet certain parties, what they w-ill look like, and how many 
of them there w^ill be. 
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Sciendsts have been great pains to dcEnc a number of differ¬ 
ent races of g'odllas. There are undoubtedly two, the mountain and 
the plains forms^ the latter being really distinct and confined to a 
small area in the easc^ 1 have seen In Assumbo a greater variety of 
colour^ shape, and size among the gorillas within a small area than 
all that displayed by the numerous so-called sub-races described 
from all over Africa w^here the gorilla is met with. Individual gorillas 
vary and show family resemblances just like men. One family may 
have brighc-red crests on their heads, even the very young, another 
may be almost entirely silvery-grey in colour, and others almost 
|ec^black. Of course, there are, apart from these, certain colours 
that go with age, notably grey hair, as among men. 

We spent a great deal of time hunting gorillas w^th our friend 
Afa. George once actually got right among a large party, listened 
to them belching, was bawled at by the old male, and saw^ them 
hearing their chests with their clenched fists-1 inspected several of 
their ^*ncsts,^^ which are really great platfonns raised a few feet off 
the ground and constructed for use during the night's rest when on 
the move from one feeding ground tp another. These were formed 
by bending saplings inwards and placing on top of this springy 
mattress a mass of leafy branches tom from the surrounding trees. 
Among these I counted more than two dozen complete knots made 
in the creepers and saplings to keep them down. They were mostly 
*'grannies," but there were three real ^Veef’ knots (one of which I 
cut out and kept) w'bich had undoubtedly resulted only by chance. 
The aze of some of the branches torn and ripped to make these 
platfornis was quire staggering and bore Testimony to the terrific 
strength of these creatnres* 

The natives have many tales about the habits of gorillas. They 
assert that they will conceal themselves if surprised feeding near a 
path, and, as the train of people passes, the big male will dart our, 
grab the last man by the thigh, take one great bite out of his leg, 
and then bolt, I was certainly introduced to two men with useless 
legs from which a large chunk had been removed^ One assured me 
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that this had occurred not a mOe from Tinta village. Usually^ they 
told us, the man died as a result, presumably of blood poisoning. 

That the male gorilla will attack on sight, or rather as soon as he 
knot's that he has been seen, is an undoubted fact, at least in As- 
sumbo, though of course this may nor necessarily be the case else¬ 
where. When he docs so, he stands erect and gathers the branches 
in his arms before him to screen himself. Is there anything but a hu¬ 
man that would do tills? 

There is another fact that may perhaps also serve to clear up an 
argument. The great length of the goriUa's arms has been somewhat 
of a mystery. Though they arc indeed useful as levers to pull down 
trees and even to be used for walking on all fours, a trip to Assurabo 
would soon demonstrate another use that probably exceeds all 
others. To walk about this precipitous country one needs not only 
a pair of Icg;s to keep erect, but also a pair of arms, and very long 
ones at that. The gorilla's arms are exactly the right size to enable 
him to walk straight up a steep bank and still use his hands as an 
accessory pair of feet. \ have with my own eyes seen one descend a 
bank backwards with the aid of his arms, just as a man has to do in 
this perpendicular country. 

Other facts about the attack of the gorilla are open to conrider- 
able doubt, as the following story w-ill demonstrate. 

Late one night a sub-cluef came to announce that he had a man, 
recently come from Ikom to his territory, which bordered both tliat 
place and Tinta, who had a baby gorilla for sale. This man was 
brought in and proved to be a tall, very black individual who spoke 
(juice a lot of pidgin-EngLsh. This, combined with his appearance 
and the direction from which he had come, made me at once sus¬ 
picious. He was not actually a Bold—no one of that tribe would cake 
the trouble or have the guts to travel so far-but he still “smelt” of 
that part of the world. He carried a little black mite mth big brown 
eyes who sucked her thumb quietly while regarding us all iu in¬ 
terested silence. 1 detentiined at once that I must have this baby 
gorilla, whose whole demeanour was far more childlike chan that of 
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any human baby I had ever seen, except in educational films. 

\^'c began bargaming^ I was not disposed to give more for this 
baby tlian I had for the whole male gonlla. Although she was worth 
more to us, it would not have appeared proper to the friendly As- 
suiubos. The owner could not appreciate this. When ashed why he 
placed such a high price on this animal, he related the following 
tale in pidgin-Euglish: 

“I was walhing through the forest on a hunt, when I heard 
gorilla. I adt'anced cautiously and saw a party consisting of a male 
and a female who was holding this baby. I stalked them and fired a 
shot at the mother. This penetrated her posterior regions and she 
dropped her baby to hold the wounded part. I then ran forward, but 
the male, who had been stalldng me, suddenly charged. I had not 
had time to reload my gun and was therefore defenceless, so 1 
handed the weapon to him. He took it and broke it into small pieces 
over his knee. 1 (plucky little fellow that I am) meanwhile ran on 
and picked up the baby, 1 have brought it to you and want to get 
money to replace my gun*” 

“Ben!” I called out* “Fetch Ety’i at once ” 

There was an awkward pause during which time the doughty 
hunter stood by grinning and W'cll pleased that 1 was so impressed 
by his tale of daring and skill. Then Ecy’i, the court messenger, 
came running in, 

“Ety’i,” I said, “you fit take this man, who is a foreigner in this 
countij\ for put him in jail in Mamfe for shooring protected ani¬ 
mals, until the district officer do come back?” 

“Yes. 1 fit plenty,*' replied Ety’i, altitough we knew' that this was 
extremely doubtful. 

I turned to the hunter—so-called. He had become rather a differ¬ 
ent pecson. 

“I go pay the chief of OUti eight shilling for bringing you here,” 
1 said, “from which he will pay the man in his tribe who sold you 
the goila [pidgio-English for gorilla] ax shilling. Here is two shil¬ 
ling for your own trouble and to pay for your food in this foreign 
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coUIlrr)^ Now GO for your own councry one dme!” And, believe 
me, he went- 

The old chief of Ohci and I then settled down to a good laugh and 
a long gossip about beef arid ancestors. 

It was not until several months larer that t came across this same 
stoiy^ in an old magazine, and then I made more inquiries as to 
hunters' exploiia wiih gorillas. All those I questioned, who were 
doubtful hunters in the first place, and who lived in the low forests, 
told me with great solemnity the tale of how they once captured a 
baby *^goiia” alive. It was always the same tale. 

it was a veiy- peculiar and extremely unlucky thing chat ive never 
came across chimpanzees in their native haunts^ Many dmes we 
penetrated places where they were known to abound, and we even 
lived in such country for weeks at a time, yet they never made an 
appearance. On several occasions I heard loud, chimp-like uoises^ 
but one can never be sure of the origin of any sound in the deep 
forest. 

This lack was. however, made up to us hy our pec chimps, of 
W'hich we had many. Two young ones in particular stayed with us 
almost throughout the trip, and had not gentle and lovable little 
Mary died from a dull, both would have returned with us and 
sdll be sharing my home now if they could have braved the English 
winrer. 

Mary came to us one rainy evening on the shoulder of a very 
dirty Hausa trader from the north who had bought her to sell to 
Europeans at the coast. She cost me two pounds, but I could nor 
possibly resist her. She was dirty, her hair matted and straggling 
over her face so that she lixiked more like an old woman than ever, 
I noted something even more pathetic. The terminal joints of nearly 
all her toes and sevci^I of her fingcis were swollen up like marbles. 
In these t knew jigger-fleas had taken up their residence, and the 
pain must have been excruciating. 

As soon as she became mine, I carried her to the back of the 
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house, dumped her into a bath of soapy water, and gave her a good 
scrub all over. ^Vhilc at first she screamed worse than a diild, by the 
rime she was enveloped in a bath towel being dried, she was cooing 
and muttering contentedly—the most human behaviour. I then set 
to work operating on one toe at a time. As I advanced with scalpels 
and tweezers, screams burst forth afresh, but after the first gash, at 
which Mary winced, there was absolute silence except for dny 
baby noises of contentment, while she watched operations with as 
much interest as anybody. She fully understood that we were reliev¬ 
ing the pain which she must have been suffering for weeks. 

The jigger-fleas are a parasitic specie picked up from the dust 
around human habitations. They enter beneath the nail, where they 
proceed to grow into fleshy white bags of considerable siiEe, forming 
painful, small boils which continue to increase in virulence until the 
whole of the interior of the last joint may become merely a hollow 
bag of pus. One of Mary’s roes had reached this stage. \\Tien I cut 
away the rotten skin, ail the liquJd ran out and left the bone stand¬ 
ing up white and completely naked. 1 had to amputate this and fold 
the skin over the next joint. This was extremely painful, but she 
only whimpered, and when I had finished and bandaged them all 
up, she quite voluntarily put her amis round my neck and hugged 
and kissed me and refused to let go. 

The rest of the evening she sac up in an old armchair, wrapped in 
a blanket, watching the work going on on the skinning tables. 

“The Oaf” arrived in a wooden box some three w'ceks later. He 
received his name the moment we looked at him; of all the dumb, 
idiot faces 1 have ever seen, his beat the lor, lie remained a bad- 
tempered fool to the end. As the box was opened, 1 put my hand in 
and petted him, being used to Mary’s gentleness. The native owners 
were scandalized and advised me not to touch him again, as he was 
extremely spiteful and bit everything he saw. Once 1 had learnt to 
fear him, the Oaf felt it as well, and the next time I tried to handle 
him I got a bad bite. After that 1 could never touch Kim, 

Youi^ chimps have pink faces like white people’s. The Oaf 
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already had btack spots, the forerunners of the adult coloration, 
I Tc was mean and irascible, worrj-ing Mary all the tune till she died 
(a matter of many months), screaming because he did not like his 
food, and generally being a nuisance. Only once was he funny, and 
then quite unconsciously, 

M hen we went on trek to a new camp, the livestock travelled in 
thcir cages on the heads of earners. On this occasion there were so 
many that the chimp had to go in a large cage with the live fowls 
w'hich we had to carry for food. During the journey I heard a con- 
Kant catei^auling from the fowls farther along the line, and arriv¬ 
ing at a river where the carriers were held np, 1 spotted the Oaf 
busily plucking the fowls alive. The poor creatures were almoist 
i^ed and looked altogether ridiculous. The stupid chimp retained 
his prfectly blank expression. 


*1 hese chimp played happily about the house or camp until the 
arrival of the baby gorilla. They could never make her out. She 
seemed to them so like themselves and yet they felt some difference. 
They would walk up to her, per into her Utde wrinkled black face, 
and then run aw'ay screaniing. 

\\ hen Mary was let out of her cage, she wotdd promptly set off 
with great determination towards me wherever 1 was sitting at 
work. As she saw me and drew near, she would let out a scream 
that mounted into a crescendo while she ran faster and faster 
towari^ me, and only subsided to a little soft conversation when she 
a int ed onto my lap and W'as happily seated there examining 
the vanous objects before me. 

There could not have been two more contrary characters than 
Mary and the Oaf; and yet this was not exceptional, for every chimp 
Its own indiridual disrincrive character just as humans have. 
ITiere are good ones and bad ones; kind and gentle ones like Alary, 
and evil tnwcherous ones. If one wishes to keep a chimp, one must 
study its character exactly as one would that of a child of about 
Kven yeara of age and train it accordingly. They can learn to act 
consistently, as well as any human being, but their keen little minds 
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tiie readny and concentraciod wilts after three minutes except in 
certain peculiar females with a nervy disposition who can study a 
problem for many minutes together and are most persistent in their 
efforts to fulfil their desires. 

Tlte oa1l<; and greetings of the chimps were always the first sounds 
to meet our ears as we approached camp. 



Life of the Qrass and of the 
!Mountam 7orests (y^onkeys and Jrogs] 


TT Duke, I’fti afraid there^s nothing else for it. If 

the A.D.O, comes by here on his way back to 
▼ T Mamfe, you will have to take the opportunity and 
go back with him. If he doesn’t, you must be carried to Bamenda." 

“Wouldn’t it be better to go back to Mamfe? ” 

W 1 th three dozen suppurating sores on your legs, you can’t 
walk much. Besides, 1 don’t want you to exhaust yourself on the 
way back and then be told when you get there that you arc sn5er- 
ing from mbercutar ulcers, like the only other man W'ho ever came 
to this country.” 


“No ... I supply you’re right, but it is a blasted nuisance 
having to leave here just as things are getting going." 

“Listen,” 1 said, “I am going to be quite frank with you. George 
and I cannot go on bathing your legs with pernianganate of potash 
eiery two hours for the rest of our lives, and we have work to get 
done in these mounts before we spend any more of other people’s 
money. Beades, if you want confirmation of impending tragedy, 
just listen to that ghostly wailing outside; you know what has hap¬ 
pened each lime we have heard that noise before. I may be stupidly 
superstitious, but you must admit its effects seem to be uncanny.” 

We fell into a gloomy sUence waiting for the next unearthly wail 
As it came clear and solitary through the still night air, our spirits 
plunged into the very deptits. * 


*94 
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Of all the weird, uncanny', and unearthly sounds, this soul-pene¬ 
trating whistle that comes out of the night among these lonely 
mountains is the surest drive to insanity. Starting as a tiny'’ sound, it 
gradually swells into a dismal wail on the same pitch and then 
abruptly dies away. Then, after a period of horrible silence lasting 
exactly fifty seconds, it conies again. Its carrying power is prodi¬ 
gious, and e\'cry time that we heard it something went very wrong. 
It wailed like a soul in torture all night before the Duke got seriously 
ill. It moaned and sighed "when I was dowm with fever. It mounted 
in a crescendo in tunc with our own sorrow as we left this strange 
country among its mountain fastnesses with the wind moaning 
through the grass and the lightning playing about its peaks. 

That night there were many tormented souls scattered about the 
gigantic valley, all declaring their dreadful loneliness in their own 
area and their own time, Wc knew that our little party was about 
to separate, perhaps for many months, but that w'as not the only 
gloomy problem that beset us, 

*‘Confound those wailing things!” 1 spluttered out. We must 
find out what creature causes them. I’m sure that it’s not a mammal, 
though 1 don’t know w'hy, and I am very sure it is far from super¬ 
natural.” 

“Let’s go and look," suggested the pracrical George. 

“^Vc wiU.” 

But wc didn’t, at least not that lUght, Instead, we went to bed 
and lay listening to the dismal warnings. 

Next day the Duke left in a sort of hammock suspended from the 
heads of four burly Africans, and George and 1 were left among 
the friendly Assumbos and their waving gras. Having partaken 
of an alfresco breakfastj 1 advanced to the back of the house and 
shouted: “Hi, evetybody get going, we go walker for mountains. 
Bring gun, plenty bottle, and field glasses*” 

George and I grinned at each other, \Ve even stood up and 
solemnly ^ook liands, a little custom we indulged in xvhen life 
Suddenly took a turn for the better. The whole expedition, breathed 
again; wc all felt bke small boys coming out of the headmaster s 
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study after a beating, all misery relegated to tbe past. Ttiis was no 
reflection on the poor Duke-Lord knou’s it was not his fault— 
but the effort reejmred to nurse him, combined with the fact that 
we had as a result been closely confined to the house for nearly two 
weeks, had depressed us all to such an extent that his departure, sad 
as it was, came almost as a relief. 

VVe were soon on our way along a small trail that wriggled up 
the side of the valley. The whole lot of us had turned out, even the 
household staff, the little mud house that was our home liaving 
been turned over to the tender mercies of tbi, headman of our little 
band of M unchi carriers, for a thorough spring cleaning, k^'^omen 
from the village of Tinta were also being sent by the chief to patch 
some holes in the wall that had resulted from a too vigorous shift¬ 
ing of fumirure combined with the internal activities of w'hite ants. 

The sun shone in a cloudless sky as we plunged into a veritable 
forest of gigandc grass twice our height. Everybody disappeared 
like beetles into a spongei we could hear one another’s scramblings 
and call to one another, but remained altogetlier cut off. 

When we had ascended about a cliousand feet and could look 
down upon, the village and our house as if they were flgures on an 
ordnance map, somebody let out a startled yell. I shouted for cn- 
hghrenment; a cry of “snake” came back. We then concentrated on 
Emcrc and found him belabouring an ugly yellow and black fel¬ 
low. After this we went more warily, and as a result saw several 
others, but we soon came out of the tall grass onto the summit of a 
spur where ordinary waist-high grass began. W^e were right among 
the mountains now; on all ades the same thing met our ga3;e; grass, 
endless grass, rolling away like thick felt over the gently moulded 
inclines and depressions. 

1 called to the others and, deploying, we began to advance up a 
long, gentle slope. Before long a number of small antelopes sprang 
up in front of us and went bounding away over the tall gra^, taking 
flying leaps first to right and then to left. MTicthcr these were the 
duiker {Cephaloplms nifiiatus) in somewhat unusual surroundiogs 
or a species of gazelle that we never obtdned I am not sure; they 
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certainly resembled the former in aze and coloradoa, being" a bright, 
reddish orange, with W'hltc luidersidcs. 

When w-e reached the summit of this inclioc, we came upon an 
area dotted with small orchard-like trees. This is a crazy part of the 
world where forests grow above the griss, though by all known 
laws of nature they should be confined to lower levels. Some say 
that all this grass is due to fires^ having destroyed the forests^ but 
this is absurd, because tropical jungle won't bum^ Others even go 
so far as to attribute the bummg to human agency- This theory 
need not detain us. The probable cause is the absence of soil 
combined ^vith the tilt of the land* As we advanced through this 
exalted orchard^ we were taken unawares by a large troop of mon¬ 
keys w'ho set up a great racket and went streaking a'way in front 

of us, running in the manner of dogs* 

By their long IcgJi* all of about ei^ual lengthy and their sandy 
rufous colouring we knew them to be a gathering of patas monkeys 
{Ery thricetiis patas) ^ a common species outride the forests* Onr 
pet Sanga was of this breed. 

This cheerful little fellow lived around the house for many 
monrlis, behaving exactly as any dog w^ould do. When he was tied 
up^ his chief pasdmcT apart from repeatedly uttering long-drawm- 
ouc, twittering, high-pitched calls, was a kind of dance. Fn^ he 
leant fortvard against the cord which W7as attached round his waist 
and which was so short it supported him* Then he bounced his fore- 
paws alternately on the ground and in the air^ holding ritem neatly 
together. His hind legs remained inmiobile and on the ground. 
When he free, he would gallop round and round die camp, 
only stopping to catch grasshoppers and locusts or to take a flying 
leap into our rrudst, often landing on treasured objects and sending 
them scattering* On the march, he w^as led by Qmr/i and he trotted 

along os well behaved as any dog. 

As the chattering and calling of the paras monkeys died aw ay in 
the distance, other calls came to our ears closer at liand* V\ e pres¬ 
ently came upon a troop of 4*^^^ different monkeys* These were 
pale grey in colour with a wdiite face-fringe, and they all took to 
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tlie trees on seeing us, carrying handfuls of small roots dtar rhev 
had been grubbing out of the loose soil- These were the common 
African grivet monkey (Cercapitheem tethiops) diat fills the cages 
of zoos to the exclusion of most else. They are sturdy animals easily 
adaptable to other climatic conditions t han those of the land of 
their upbringing- 

Thesc monkeys were so bold that we were able to approach 
within a few feet of some and take a consideniblc footage of film. 
They seemed to be more interested in the cHcking of the camera 
motor than they were frightened by it; some of the pictures show 
them inclining their heads to this side and chat with the most 
puzzled expression on their faces. 

Beyond the patch of orchard growth was a small pocket in a 
miniature level plateau. This was choked with tall lush growth. 
After a picnic lunch I went with the shotgun to investigate this, 
Ijpon entering the marsh part, something suddenly leapt up in my 
path, and as I parted the tall grass I saw two beautiful hcanis with 
lyre-shaped horns and great lustrous eyes poised above the vege¬ 
tation. TItey remained for only an Instant, then vanished without a 
sound. I saw the tall grasses waving as they passed along. Making 
my way back to the others, I gave orders to surround the little 
marsh, but though we did so in the shortest possible time and 
though all the surrounding country was more or less open, the ani¬ 
mals had completely disappeared. 

1 presume they must have carried right on when I disturbed them 
and retreated over the ncat-by hills. The laiger buck and antelopes 
are common features of the fauna of Kast Africa, but in this pan of 
the w^cst they, like many other animals, are rarer and much better 
hidden, so that one has to spend a great deal of time cracking them 
down. To come across them is the exception, not the rule, and on 
the very^ summit of the bare mountains it was a genuine surprise. 

Afrer this we managed to get lost very successfully. Having 
crossed over into another great natural arena, we decided to try a 
short cut over the mountains in a direction that we judged should 
lead us home. When we arrived at the top of the divide, however. 
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we saw before us an endless panatima of other valleys and ridges. 

therefore veered to the left and kept going, but after a couple 
more hours’ wading through the waisc-high grass we were getting 
a bit tired and were still only half-way to a ridge we had selected as 
the next point from which to get our bearings. Next wc discovered 
that there were a number of deep dehles and ravines cutting across 
our path. Into these we plunged. 

Now these appeared from above to be quite small copses, but as 
soon as one plunged in among their matted, tangled growth, the 
ground was found to drop almost straight down to crystal-clear 
streams that descended between large boulders in a series of small 
waterfalls alternating with still pools. The vegetariou was in some 
places absolutely solid and we had to form a line and cut our way 
through. This is ideal gorilla country; in fact, viewing it from 
w'ichin, one felt that not only might a whole troop of gorillas appear 
without being a surprise, but one almost expected to run into one 
or two dinosaurs contentedly browsing on the exotic cacti and other 
primeval herbage. 

Emerging from one ravine, we found ourselves on a large, gently 
sloping area covered with small clumps of very short grass and a 
great number of small green plants, rather like lettuces, dispersed 
evenly about so that one almost imagined they had been planted in 
rows. While we were discussing these oddities, a starthng noise 
somewhere betw'cen a grunt, a cough, and a bark came from above 
us, and, looking up, wc saw some animal seated on a prominent 
boulder high upon the face of a scree. Before we had time to get 
out the glasses, this creature let out further coughs which were an¬ 
swered from somewhere ahead of us, and a huge troop of baboons 
came scampering up the slope grunting, barking, and generally com¬ 
plaining at being disturbed during their evening msil. 

They were wise enough to keep out of range, because, had they 
not done so, they would have received a positive barrage from us. 
You see, w'e were emboldened by our numbers and our assortment 
of defensive weapons. The old sentry went on barking until all 
were past him and fast disappearing among the loose boulders. 
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Then he got up and came leisurely down the slope tow^ds us. 
When jusc beyond the range of onr guas, he turned to the right and 
took up his pontion on a new vantage point. From then on he never 
took his eyes off ns and we were compelled to pass along beneath 
him. 

When we reached the otlier side of the open ground, we i-an^r 
across the place where the troop bad been feeding. All tlic little 
lettucc-Hke plants had been tom up, their leaves strew'ti about, and 
their tuberous roots bitten dean off. Beyoud this point we had to 
climb a little to get round a deep gully. Here we were immediately 
beneath the baboons, and the sentiy^ had also moved along keeping 
pace with us a little further up. He must have thought that we were 
opening an attack, because he let out a yell and went bounding off 
to move the others. They heard his w-aming, however, and a head¬ 
long flight began, which released a number of bonJdcis from the 
loose scree, Fhese came buttling dow'n upon us, bouncing over the 
ground like a line of miniature cavahy\ Some stopped short, others 
passed uncomfortably dose hctw'een: us. 

I am sure that most people would have vow'ed that the baboons 
had thrown them down. Iliere are many reports of their doing so! 

By this time daylight was on the wane and we were stlU not in 
sight of the Tmta valley, but the going was much easier and we were 
more or less sure that only one further ridge separated us from it. 

^ \Vt w-ere just discussing this when out of the stillness of the eve¬ 
ning came that dreadful crescendo wliistle, 

We imme^tely forgot all about Tinta and its geographical posi¬ 
tion and decided to track down this phantom once and for all. Call¬ 
ing a halt, wc dumped everything, then stood waiting for the noise 
to be repeated. There was a long pause, but at last it came once 
more. There foUowed a heated discusaon as to which direction it 
liad come from. All the Africans except Faugi and Gong-«ona 
thought It had come from the valley below, George wouldn’t be 
tricked into any pronouncement at all, and I was as sure that it had 
come from everywhere at once as 1 was that it had come from any¬ 
where m pameuiar. As both Faugi and Gotig-gong hailed from 
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grassland councries, however, 1 was disposed to listen to their 
theory. They pronounced that it had crane from sotnewhcrc at the 
head of a long narrow vaUey ascending the mountain to our right. 
W'lien the sound came a third rime, both George and I were dis¬ 
posed to accept their theory, but we thought that they were exag¬ 
gerating considerably in saying that it had originated so far away. 

Wc left the others hehind and started off towards the sound, 
paling every now and then to listen. It never seemed to get any 
louder or any softer, yet it came through the rarefied air clear and 
melancholy. Slowly wc wended our way through hrtle ptches of 
mountain forest, up grassy slopes higher and higher, but still the 
sound continued, chough now there was oo doubt about the direc¬ 
tion from which it came. WTien the valley narrowed to a ravine, the 
sound became gradually more piercing and as w'e still ascended, its 
volume increased to an extent that 1 had never believed possible^ in 
fact, 1 have never met a louder sound caused by an anrnial. The 
whole air literally reverberated each time that it swelled forth. It 
might have been a really powerful fog-horn. Then we leacbcd the 
sharp col at the top of the ravine and stood among great tufts of 
grass with the sound rattling our car drums. 

1 turned to Faugi to ask him to what they attributed this noise 
in his own mountainous country, as he had told me that it was heard 
there also. In the pause be ween the half-minute wails, he replied 
laughingly that they considered it to be dissatkfied ancestral ghosts 
but that nobody really knew what caused it. His imparting this in- 
fonnadon seemed, however, to annoy the sound and 1 began to 
wonder if, after all, it could be an anguished and disembodied vil- 
bge senator. The sound ceased abruptly and we were left standing 
foolishly about, 

But I was not to be put off even by the fast-gathering dusk, hav¬ 
ing got so near the bottom of the mystery. I )ust sat down like a 
mule and refused to budge, glaring at anybody who so much as 
dared to make a sound. The minutes passed. W e sat on watching the 
shadows of the monntains creeping one across the other. It w’as an 
utterly remote world possessed of an almost tangible solitude. No 
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wonder certain peoples go to the tops of high places to worship. 
Communion with the unknown from these fastnesses is not only 
easy. It becomes automatic. 

All at once it happened. From beneath the very nest clump of 
grass to that on which I was dtting that awful whistle began; but 
as I w'hisbed round, it was cut short before reaching the peak of its 
crescendo. 

“Surround this dumpl” I shouted. “Faugi, clear away all the 
other grass.” 

VVe fell on the place and as soon as it was isolated we began hack¬ 
ing away the clump. It was quickly removed, but there was noth- 
ing there at all. E.very bit of the clump was carefully examined in 
case there should be some insect lurking in It that might be the per¬ 
petrator; there was no sign of a living thing. Then an idea struck 
George. 

“Dig,” he said, and we did. 

As we scraped away the earth, a hole ahont the size of a rat's 
was laid bare. Tliis descended steeply and we had a hard job keep¬ 
ing track of it as we scooped out the earth. Ac a depth of about two 
feet, it took a sharp turn. As Faugi plunged in his bush-knife, some 
blood spurted out. Dropping his tool, he reached dow with his 
hand and extracted a large lizard. 

WTien we had got this out, it uttered a feeble echo of that always 
gruesome wail and then delivered up the ghost. Its backbone had 
been severed. 

So this the phantom. No wonder nobody had ever suspected 
Its true origin. Lizards are a alcnt group except for the geckos, and 
none other has ever been recorded that makes a noise Like a fog¬ 
horn. Many have been disturbed, annoyed, almost driven mad by 
this noise in Africa; they will know what to hunt now. It is a large 
skink (Lygofowm fernaadi) which inhabits sandy places. Its backls 
boldly striped longitudinally with black and white or black and 
tream, the underside is white, and the flanks, side of the head, and 
rings on the tail are a vivid cherry-red. Natives araibute all kinds 
of dire potentialities to this animal, saying that its bite is deadly and 



Whistling Siunk (Lygo^oim femandl) 


its tail a ju-ju powerful enough to nirn even a chief into a niadman- 

Although I have been back now from this e?(pedition for nearly 
four yesira^ the pressure of work entailed in dissecting rather rnore 
irnponant anirnals has not yet given me time to examitie this lizard^ 
and find out how It makes its eerie noise. 

Overjoyed at our capture, we struggled back to the others in ihe 
eerie semi-darkness, and having refound them we at once set out for 
home. Crossing the ridge at last we came into the Tinta valley, but 
it remained light enough for us to see that w e were srill about as 
far off as we had been at lunch time^ We ploughed on through the 
grass and after about an hour struck a small hunter s trail- This 
plunged into some ^*snrall hush.” We were just getting into extreme 
difficulties, when three local hunters suddenly popped up out of 
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the general darkness. The people of Assumbo were really the mosc 
inrelligcat and helpful of humans! 

We fell inio line, the hunters leading the way, but it was so dark 
among the trees that our clothes kept getting caught. The hunters 
therefore called a halt and began searching about in the bushes. 
They could not speak any pidgin-English and our knowledge of 
their language was in its earliest infancy, so we could not ask what 
they were up to. They eventually found some small rotten logs 
around the sides of which they searched carefully. All at once 1 
tew some faint greenish lights appear, A few seconds later one of 
them handed me a whole handful of glowing luminous stuff, which 
I could sec by its own light was a kind of fungus. They then turned 
over the log, disclosing a number of brighter golden lights. These 
proved to be luminous centipedes, which they broke in half and 
entwined in their wiry, spring-like hair. 

We then proceeded on our way, guided by the glowing heads of 
the hunters, and citing little bits of fungus ourselves to show the 
way to those coming behind. Arrived at the house, we found that 
two of the jVlunchis had taken the liberty of cooking a dinner for 
ns which delighted out hearts but greatly enraged Ayuk, the cook, 
and was altogether surprising from two ordinary carriers, 

] repaired behind the house to have a bath, with a hurricane lamp 
and several pails of water. These I poured over myself; the soapy 
water swilled around the hard beaten earth, disappearing down in¬ 
numerable holes. As 1 poured away the last bucketful, there was a 
scuttling in the comer and out shot something long and black. 

I fell on it. It was a wailing ‘'phantom” and it had come out of 
our Y^ry hotise. 

'This over the mountains had^ apart from our trip to collect 
the gorilla, been our first real insight into the Ufe up there. Their 
solemn loneliness and their utter aloofness had intrigued us. Now 
that w^e were no longer confined to the predncts of the house, we 
were eager to learn more about diem. I therefore searched around for 
a capable hunter who knew the country weU and was willing to 
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guide me abour In search of zoological mj'Stcrics. Luckily I picked on 
Afa, chiefly because he seemed to bring more unusual animals than 
any of the others, all of whom were keen to take mt for extended 
hunts after certain animals that were good to cat. This I knew meant 
the methods of the worthy Eanrdudu which, though doubtless a joy 
to the average sportsman, were htde short of a waste of time to us. Afa 
seemed to be a bit of a naturalist and a particularly intelligenr one 
at that. 

We accordingly made a practice of leaving for the hills in the 
dense clammy mists of early morning with something to drink, a 
little to eat, and a great deal to smoke. We investigated principally 
the strip of country throngh which ran the junction of the tall 
jungle with the mountain grass. This formed a sort of lampart run¬ 
ning from east to west and dividing the forest-clad plains of Manife 
and the Cross River drainage basin from the grassy mountains and 
valleys to the north, through which the rivers drained away to the 
great Benue River system which flows Into the Niger River far to 
the north-west. The high deciduous forest and the mountain grass 
never actually touch. All the way along the crest of this rampart ex¬ 
tends a belt of the botanically distinct mountain forest—the home of 
the gorilla and other strange beasts besides. 

As one walks northward from Mamfe itself, one passes across a 
more or less level basin covered with the forests and inhabited by 
the animals that have been mentioned in Parts Two and Three. 
WTien one enters the foothills of the northern escarpment, a few 
rather different creatures make their appearance, but as one ascends 
the southern face of these mountains, a very distinct change takes 
place, and by the time one enters the mountain forest barrier, one is 
in another w'orld, Most strange of all, however, is the following fact. 

This mountain forest covers the summit of the ridge and extends 
downward on both the southern and the northern face for some 
thousand feet (on an average). The animals inhabiting these two 
faces are quite different. It was Afa who pointed this out to me and 
proved it by the animals that he led me to on both sides. 

On the southern forest side the common monkeys arc numerous. 
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Fust tKcrc art the mona and the putty-nosed monkeys, which range 
from the lowlands right up to the edge of the mountain foresL Tlien 
there is the green and gold monkey (Cercopiihecus pogoTjias) chat 
we had seen in the nacvital forest clearing, and apparently a race of 
a species delighting in the name of Cercopithecus erythntiiSf which 
has an orange nose and rail. In the mountain forest on the southern 
face, however, were to be found two other monkeys that do not 
occur elsewhere in this area. 

One, the gutreza, is that beautiful black fellow with a cape of 
long white hair which is the source of the "monkey fur’* of the fur¬ 
rier. The other is a large auimal belonging to the group of monheys 
called mangabeys, w^hich arc disringuished by having white eyelids. 
The particular one that is found here is known as Cercocebiis tOT- 
qaatus lorqiiatusf One we obtained is the largest on record, being 
more than four feet in length. It is a beautiful animal with smooth 
grey back, w'liite underside, and a vivid red top-knot and scalp, often 
to be seen in zoos. 

All these monkeys, with the excepdoo of the orange-nosed one, 
remained on the southern face. The northern face had only two 
species. The orange-nosed was sometimes met with, and in ad'dicion 
an exceedingly rare type having no popular name but kno’wn sci¬ 
entifically as Cercopitheciis preiisst. This is black all over except for 
a small white waistcoat and a patch of strange orange-tipped hairs 
covering the Jow'cx back. 

^ On our first excursion to these regions wc had spent a particularly 
Tiigorous morning hauling each other up perpendicular rocky preci¬ 
pices in search of bats and dny snails. The latter are found only 
among the rock crevices on the northern side, and they were very 
difficult to get at-such is the life of a collector! About midday we 
lay down in the forest near the summit of the ridge to have a smoke, 
and Afa was showing me how they made a fire without matches. 

This had alwaj-s intrigued me, as 1 had many times attempted to 
do so by rubbing various sticks together in the preferred manner, 
and had dways faded to generate more than mild warmth. In □ 
small leather wallet he carried a heavy stone that looked like mag- 
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neute, and a piece of dinty material, a kind of chert, which he told 
me was found in the form of large plates embedded in the sandstone 
of some near-by WIISh In a hollow secdon of a giant grass stem he 
liad some tinder, made by scraping the fluff off the skin of the stem 
of a palm frond. Some of this he placed in a small wooden crucible 
□eady bedded round the heavy little stone. He then scratched these 
with the Bint, and as a succession of small sparks was generated, he 
blew on them gently and the tinder was soon alight. When this was 
glowing, he put the whole lot into his pipe on top of die tobacco 
and sucked vigorously. 1 tried this. It did not seem to spoil the fla¬ 
vour of the tobacco at all. 

^Ve were deep iu a discussion upon the compiarative merits of va¬ 
rious tobaccos, when suddenly a long call came from close at hand. 
Afa e.Ytingmshed his pipe at once and pinching his nose between his 
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fingers, he began inn taring the noise. We then crept forward, an¬ 
swering the caJIs that now came repeatedly. Ac the edge of the for¬ 
est the trees were shaking vigorously; we saw a number of monkeys 
swinging about. Afa showed me the old male, who had been calling 
the others in from the grass where this species apparently goes to 
feed. The animals then started to move off rapidly, hut the hunter 
knew the country too well. 

We ran as fast as wc could In a quite contrary dirccrion and after 
several minutes came to rest among some dense foliage near a little 
gulley. Here we svaited in absolute silence for nearly half an hour, 
but sure enough the monkeys came by, su'inging through the trees 
right over our heads. W e obtained one which proved to be the rare 
black species that I have mendoited. Afa then explained to me that 
these monkeys, which have a most distinctive clear call note, never 
go over onto the other face of the hills. From their first position he 
therefore knew that they must sooner or later travel round the brow 
of the hill to get home after they had been disturbed—probably by 
the smell of our tobacco—while feeding on the extreme cd<re of the 
forest. 

From these mountain forests we unearthed two very remarkable 
frogs. When clearing aw'ay some small trees preparatory' to building 
a small bush shelter, 1 met face to face a pair of small beige-coloured 
frogs with their neat, glossy black bellies pressed Sat onto a broad 
twig, I tried to put tlient into a small glass container but found that 
the smaller male was holding the female with one irmnensely long 
linger of each hand. Tlvis third finger was quite four times the 
lei^th of the others, and these were not short. It was armed with a 

row of smaU spines along its inner side. I managed to bottle them 
in the end. 

W hen I got back to camp, I emptied all my tubes and bottles m 
order to turn the reptiles and frogs over to George to be dealt with, 
as that was his department. When all were kid out on the table, the 
two be^c-coloured frogs seemed to have disappeared, A check-up 
on all the tubes left me short of them only, bur with an extra con- 
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taincr. As far as 1 could remember, there should have been only one 
tube with two specimens in it. So it appeared now, but these two 
frogs were a dark chocolate-brown, covered with thin w'liite squig¬ 
gly lines or vertniculations, and pure white below. Then I saw that 
one of these had immense third fingers. This w'as most mysterious, 
hut worse was to follow. 

We put the frogs in a small cage. After lunch George happened to 
look at them, and, behold, they were again a delicate, creamy beige. 
We then tried all manner of ejfpcriments with lights and various de¬ 
grees of heat, and the poor htde frogs did their best to beep up with 
us. They went vivid blue beneath and got covered wirh black spots 
surrounded with metallic gold rings; they turned into scintillating 
rose-millty opals; their backs meanwhile passed through endless 
phases, brown-grey, pink-spotted, and plain. The w'hole thing w-as 
so fantastic that we gave up trying to record what they did in sheer 
self-defence. 

Later that evening George suddenly gave a whoop of surprise. 
He Dvas studying the catalogue and had happened to refer back to 
some earlier entries, 

“Give me those frogs, quick,” he said in the greatest ejccitement. 

“0,K., but ivhat the devil's the matter?” 

“Look at this entry: forests; colour, •mbite belov;, very 

dark chocolate-broTCTt above, viith vsomilike 'tchite lines; size, ^4 
turn. Isn't that one of the things those frogs did this afternoon?” 

“Sounds like it. Let's have a look.” 

Believe it or not, when we opened the cage, the frogs we saw 
there w'ere of exactly that description. 

The explanation of all this appeared to be that this animal (Car- 
dioglossa leticomystax) lives among the dead leaves of the forest 
fioor, but can and docs ascend the low trees. Now frogs are cold¬ 
blooded creatures and therefore dependent upon the temperature 
surrounding them. If it gets too hot and dr)% their body moisture 
evaporates away, and the animals shnvcl up and die. The conditions 
arc, moreover, very different among the damp leaves on the forest 
Boor, where the heat of decomposition comes from below and the 
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stratam of damp air Just above the ground is cold, and among the 
leaves of trees, where the sunshine comes dowm hot and dry from 
above while the evaporadon from the pores of the leaves beneath 
leaves them cooL Conditions ore exactly reversed, in fact, and the 
poor frog has to do something about it. Now ic is best to present a 
dark or black surface to the cold becansc it absorbs all the heat waves, 
and a light or white surface to the heat because it reflects them alL 
This is just what the frog docs, and thereby preserves a more or 
less even temperature. All the other colours we saw were those 
through which the animal passes in intermediate conditions, w'hen 
it is changing from black-and-white to white-and-black, if I may 
express it that way. 


Digging for Animals 


ASSUMBO was a great place for frogs. Besides being pltnti- 
Zi ful, they were mostly of t)"pes that either did not exist at nil 
/ m nr were very rare in the lowland forests. It was in /\ssuinho, 
in fact, that I finally rid myself of that rather gloomy feeling which 
the mention of frogs had always conjured up in me. You probably 
remember the feelings that welled up within you when asked 
to recite the dates of the battles of the Wars of the Roses. The 
frogs of this country were far from duU. 

The first marvel appeared with the breakfast a few days after our 
arrival in Assumbo. It was one of Afa’s efforts that went far towards 
convincing me that he was the man we were looking for as a col¬ 
lector. The morning is never a particularly bright event; even Af¬ 
ricans tend to keep their jokes until the sun is warming up. Fried 
eggs on enamel plates were for us an added infliction on this occa¬ 
sion, and 1 W3S therefore highly suspicious of a mysterious package 
lying beside my tea-cup. It contained something heavy and was 
neatly wrapped in banana leaves and tied with tough grass stems. 

“WTiat is this?” I mquired, pointing to the package and address¬ 
ing my remark to Gong-gong. 

“Hunrcr-nian bring ^cm," 

“Is it a dash or just something to eat?” 

For answer Gong-gong burst with contained bughter and bolted 
in the direction of the kitchen, “whence wc heard uncontrolled roars 
of laughter presently issuing. As it was far too early to deal with 
such problems, I put on the best face possible and quietly tackled 
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die flabby egg, meonwhiJc keeping a waij^ eye on the suspicious 
package. 

Coincident with the second cup of tea I was somewhat shaken 
upon seeing the package give a small jiuiip towards the marmalade. 
This caused it to present a new face in my direction and I saw that 
one of the thin ends w'as pumping in and out Hke a small pair of 
bellows. This decided me. I advanced cautiously upon it with a pair 
of scissors and at what 1 thought to be a psychological moment I 
snipped the grass string. At this it gave another small hop and then 
remained quiet. George, who suffered from the morning perhaps 
even more acutely than I did, now seemed to become aware of the 
little comedy. He poked his end of the package with a knife. 

The banana leaves slowly parted and out of their midst was thrust 
a face—bur description fails me. Perhaps you have seen or at least 
can imagine a dowager duchess declining a Woodbine cigarette! 
The head was wide, tlic large mouth tightly pursed, the eyes large 
and brown, surmounted by pointed structures having the appear¬ 
ance of highly arched eyebrow s. This giant toad is kiiowTi to science 
as Bufo superciliaris. Latin names do mean sometliing. 

Our burst of laughter caused the poor animal to withdraw. It ac¬ 
complished this with the utmost dignity and remained tactfnlly con¬ 
cealed until the noise had died down. It then swept out in a pompous 
though obviously premeditated manner, paused for a moment to 
give a slight hiccup, and paced forw'ard with even, tread directly tq 
Geotgc s plate. Here it suddenly sac down with a most pathetic, 
pleading, woebegone expression. 

Of all the gentle, sympathetic creatures I have ever met, this enor¬ 
mous, flat, cream-coloured toad was m its w'ay the most human in 
its demeanour. It W'as quite impossible to think of it in any other 
w'ay than as a rather sad old man deserving of every possible sym¬ 
pathy, It was about sLv mch«i long and four inches broad, with a 
big flat head and short though sturdy legs. The whole of its upper 
surfaces was pale cream in colour, the underside w-hitc, and tlic sides 
from the tip of the snout to the groins, including the sides of the 
face and the outer surface of the “eyebrows,” a rich blood-red. The 
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legs were banded with creamy white and very deep red tending to 
black rings on the toes. It was gentle in the extreme, timid, and pos¬ 
sessed of one nnusual habit, [f surprised when solemnly making for 
bush or otherwise feeling guilty, it would suddenly flop down, pack 
its legs under itself, and generally make every endeavour to simulate 
a harmless dead leaf. 

It became Pet Number I as soon as we set eyes on it, and soon 
learnt to be handled without squatting down in terror. It was then 
granted freedom of the camp, w'hich was quite safe because it re¬ 
quired about half an hour to cross the thirty yards that separated 
our domains from the surrounding bush. Eventually it learnt to walk 
up our mended trouser legs at meal times, when it took up its posi¬ 
tion on our kps with its little, intensely human hands resting on the 
edge of the table awaiting tit-bits. These it would take from our 
fingers with the utmost gentleness and quietly sw'allow. If the por¬ 
tions were too large, it would stuff them into its mouth with one or 
both of its thumbs. Its complete dlence made it appear all the more 
intelligeut. 

Afa informed us that these animals live in the mountain forest un¬ 
derneath the layer of dead leaves covering the ground. He said that 
he dug for them. 

TIus was a novel Idea and sec me chinking. 

If friend Afa could dig for beef in the seclusion of the bush, I 
did not see why we could not do so ourselves on an American plan. 
Luckily we had the doren Munchis and some stout spades, and 
the whole conntiy' was open to us, I therefore took the men to a 
likely spot at the edge of the grass alongside a patch of forest and 
set them to work removing the surface of the land to a depth of 
about tw'o feet. 

The results were rather surprising. During the digging of the 
initial ditch a remarkable blind-snake (Typhlops putictstu$') was 
brought to light. Thereafter almost every spadeful turned over some 
fantastic new spider, centipede, lizard, or crab. 

After some time Gong-gong arrived from camp to say tjiat my 
presence was urgently required there, as both tents had collapsed 
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and they wexe short-handed. I therefore had reluctantly to leave 
the diggers and hurry back a distance of about three hundred yards 
round the edge of the patch of forest. 

I found the camp in an nproar. The two tents were pitched end 
to end with a long straight sapling lashed between them from the 
end of one ridge pole to the opposing end of that of the other tent. 
Over this was laid an enormous ground-sheet, which was held out 
on either side by the ends of the two tents and thereby formed a 
covered connexion between the two, larger in area than cither of 
them. We slept in one tent, worked and lived in the other, and had 
the skinning table situated in between so that we could move about 
in all weather inspecting the skinning and supervising the work. The 
tents were both double, having smaller mremal canvas structures 
with upright walls. The narrow tuimel on either side between the 
inner and outer tents was lined with gear. The guys having given 
way all along one side, the whole of this monumental structure had 
either fallen over enveloping the skinning staff, or sagged to an acute 
angle in a north-westerly direction. 

Those people who were not buried beneath were holding guy- 
ropes with their hands, teeth, and anything else they could apply. 
Two friendly hunters who had come to pay a call and do a little 
business were holding onto the people who were holding the ropes, 
which were holding the tent, Arriving amid all this complexity, I 
succeeded only in tripping over one of the last remaining guy-ropes 
that were doing their jobs unassisted. This gave up the struggle with 
a resounding twang, the whole semeture then subsiding with a muf¬ 
fled groan. We set to work to unearth everybody and everything, 
and to move the cents. 

It soon became obvious that the heavy rains had washed away the 
sod to such an extent that w^e were almost down to bedrock. This 
always ocrars \vhen one removes the protective covering of grass 
and the soil beneath is shallow. Since tent-pegs would not hold at 
all, we decided to move the whole camp some ^-ards back into the 
“forest” instead of putting it elsewhere on the grass. This entailed 
a great deal of cutting and clearing, and revealed a plot of ground 
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sloping at ati acute angle, its surface resembling a ploughed field. 
There was no doubt about it, it would have to be levelled. 

We began the back-breaking job with the best will in the world 
and made very considErable progress. Then suddenly Basa, who 
was, so to speak, nearest the ground, being very short of stature, 
let out a truly African grunt of surprise. 

“Master, master, some very funny animal." 

Everybody dashed over and found the ground at his feet quite 
covered with small shiny black wormlite things about three inches 
long. Some of these broke to pieces under our eyes and the frag¬ 
ments hurriedly went to earth. 

When we had eventually gathered up a few intact and put them 
in a small bortle that had to be huated out from beneath the pile of 
tent and other equipment, wc saw they were covered with minute 
dxculixr scales and apparently had no head, both ends of the body 
being perfectly smoothi rounded stumps^ These strange little sul> 
rerranean aoinials were totally blind, legle^ lizards (not snakes) 
having no populiir name, but known as 1 hey have been 

reduced to this lowly estate through mklng to a life beneath the soil- 
They have distant relations that still retain their legs in various de¬ 
grees of abortiveness—there arc the true skulks, w^hLch are li^ds 
with very small legs; there arc creatures with pathetic little useless 
points in place of limbs j and others in Asia that have small but fully 
developed front legs but no back ones at all. MeLmoseps has ar^ 
rived at a purely wormlikc state and lost its eyes into the bargain. 

As we dug on^ we unearthed many more of these strange lizards 
as well as a number of snakes. Then another African exclamarion, on 
the part of Faugi ihis drrie, brought us once again into a circle at the 
double. This dme it was a deep hole about two inches in diameter 
that descended perpendicularly into the ground. Faugi contended 
that he had heard a loud whistle emanate from this. We were some¬ 
what sceptical having learnt never to be too sure of ourselves in 
this amazing country where anything from a full-sized hog to a 
tiny flea may come out of a hole. 

Very carefully we dug around until the hole was isolated m a 
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rainiaturc volcano of earth standing in the middle of a lar^e depres¬ 
sion. Then gingerly the side was broken away, and we ail received 
a genuine surprise. 

Crouching In a small gallery at the very bottom was a large, fat, 
brick-red frog. As 1 picked it up, it let out a shrill whistle and strug¬ 
gled violently, planting its large hind feet on my arm and \vrist. I 
felt a sharp pain; before I knew what was up, my whole wrist was 
covered with small, e«n, but deep scratches, i passed the animal to 
Faugi, who held it outstretched while I examined its toes, The pad 
on the tip of each toe was split beneath by a narro w slit that covered 
the first joint. From each of ihse slits emerged a sharp, recurved 
w'hite claw. These claws were drawn in and'out like a cat’s, more 
particularly when the leg was stretched. 

Tbis frog was duly bottled and christened the “pad and claw 
frog,” but it was not until we returned to Europe and examined all 
our collections in derail that an interesting fact concerning it be¬ 
came apparent. We caught several of these frogs; they all turned 
out to be females. Wlien they were pickled, moreover, they lost 
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their bright brick-red colour and assumed a distinctive colour 
pattern. 

Now in the river that flowed by rhis camp there ivas a great deal 
of a small red water weed growing around the fringes of the smooth 
little pebbles that covered the bed in certain stiller reaches* Probing 
among diese one day, I was much taken aback to see what I had 
thought to be three of the pebbles suddenly come to life and leap 
out of the w^ater^ where they resolved themselves into a large 
frog which sat on a boulder pumping its throat in and out at me* 
Collaring this audacious personage, 1 bore him back to camp in 
triumph. He turned out to be a fine male hairy frog {TrichobatTH- 
chiis Tohtirtiis)^ wliich only means “hair frog robust/* This is a 
great rarity, in many respects the most cxtraordlnarj’' frog in exist¬ 
ence. 

It has been known for a number of years. ^^Hien first brought 
back from West Africa—by Mr. Bates, of course—it caused a great 
furore, both sciendiic and popular, on account of the remarkable 
“hairs” with wliich its fianks, mmp, and thighs are covered. Tliese 
"hairs” are not tme hairs but filaineotous elongarions of the skin* 
Their function aroused a storm of controversy in the scientific 
world which has raged ever since, though blowing chiefly from 
America. Our discovery of these two frogs—the “pad and claw” 
and the "leaping stones”—has, thank goodness, laid the ghost at last 
and cleared up the mystery. 

This matter may be of interest not only fot Its details but as show¬ 
ing the practical conclusions to which some purely sdenrific re^^ 
cording and theorizing may give risCi 

The crux of the matter is that we discovered that the female of 
this species—for that is what the pad and claw lady was—k subter¬ 
ranean in habit, whereas the hairy male is purely aquatic. Dissec¬ 
tion revealed a great dissimilarity in the structure of the lungs. The 
female had an ordinary lung; the male had a most extraordinary one. 
The forepart of his u?as made up of little sacs like our ovm and those 
of other animals, but the hind portion was merely a slender muscular 
tube* What could be the reason for this? 
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Now frogs bneatiie air, and as the male and the female were both 
about the same average size, they would presumably require about 
the same amount of it to keep their blood going. The female could 
do this even in her stuffy burrow, while the male, sunk deep iu the 
water, presumably could not, and he therefore had to devise some¬ 
thing else. This he has accomplished not by having a huge lung in 
which to store lots of reserve air, but by developing the “hairs" 
which, when their surface is calculated, prove to more than double 
the area of his skin that is in contact with the ^^'ater. Frogs, like us, 
breathe to a certain e:ftcnt through their sldns. His lung ia therefore 
not so important and he has converted it into a sort of adjustable 
balLtst to help him in floating at the surface of the water or in sink¬ 
ing to the bottom to rest. By means of this muscular tube he can 
pomp air into himself, thus becoming more buoyant; by squeezing 
it out, he can increase his density and so sink to the bottom and rest 
there without holding himself down. He has gro-mTi his “hairs" 
around the fringes of his fat body and limbs because, when he Is 
squatting among the pebbles, he can with their aid make himself 
look exactly like a part of the river bed. The “hairs” are reddish in 
colour, just like the warerweed! 

Wc did not know all this as we held the whisding red frog in 
the middle of the wTecked camp, yet wc were sufficiently interested 
to forget our real job and set about digging for more. Thus the 
whole day slipped by until wc were disturbed by a peculiar noise 
riiat seemed to be gradually approaching the camp. It was indistinct 
at first, but by the time we had the tents repicched and had collected 
several other clawed frogs, it seemed to be dose at hand. 

I went out onto the grass to have a look. There, round the comer 
of the grass verge, into the little bay where our camp was situated, 
came the MunchJs. 

They had dug their way home, uprooting everything in their 
track to a depth of two feet and a width of about tw'enty yards. If 
you want a job done properly get some Obndu Munchis! 


There were tw'o things that we had told zoologists in England we 
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M'ould get, though more by way of an abstruse biological jolte than 
in all seriousness. One a strange tick-like creature named Podo- 
gOJia^ so rare that all die museums and coUectioas In the world pos¬ 
sessed only a handful of spedmens. 1 shall tell you about this later. 
The other was a wormlike animal related to our newts of ponds and 
ditches. These animals, named coecilians or Gptmapbtojjj, arc, like 
our newts, amphibia—not reptiles—and are found only in certain 
tropical and subtropical coimtries. TTiere are several tjulte well- 
known species of these; our joke centered round a not very serious 
promise to unravel the life-histories of the West African ones:, 
which, like those of all the group, arc very interesting and unusual. 

When we had re-established our camp on a sound fooring and 
could examine the results of our digging, 1 became more than ever 
convinced dtat this W'as a method of unearthing the rarest of all 
objects. There were scores of animals laid out for my inspection, 
and nearly all seemed to be species and types that we had never seen 
before. This was very exciting because it seemed to be the door 
opening to an entirety new w'orld of life which could be got at 
with ease and in all weather. As a result T went for a prowd around 
the next morning to find a few likely places for further digging 
operations. 

just behind the camp the ground dropped abrupdy to a depth 
of a few feet. A small tributary of the main stream which Rowed 
into this hollow drained into the ground, forming a small marsh. I 
gained an impression that this might be a profitable spot to try, and 
returned to camp to muster our small aimy. 

The staff had, however, already got the fever and begun their 
o%vn ditch on the dry ground a little further off. This marked en¬ 
thusiasm, coupled vi'ich the e.\traordinaiity good results they were 
getting, convinced me that it was better to leave well enough alone. 
1 set to w’ork typing the diary, which had fallen into rather deplor¬ 
able neglect during the past few days. 

Poor George was weltering in a maze of catalogues as a result 
of the previous day^s digging, aggravated by the fact that Bassi had 
taken Faugi’s pbcc as his chief assistant. Faugi had his good points 
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but also a rather too liberal selection of Irad ones which George had 
tolerated as long as he could, merely because he was in charge of the 
specialized work connected with the reptiles and amphibians. A 
change had had to be made. 

After a rime Ben came to me with the annonneement that the 
fIi|Tging party w'anted to know whether it ivas worth while going 
below the mould into the subsoil Having no strong views on the 
matter, 1 decided to go and have a look. The scene of operations ap 
peared like a modem batdc-Geld. Great piles of earth and logs rose 
on all sides, long deep trenches plunged off into the undergrowth in 
all directions, and great areas denuded of all vegetation and soil to 
a depth O'! several feet conneacd them. On the top of one of the 
mounds stood an imposing array of bottles, tubes, tins, and nets 
reminiscent of a chemical laboratory. African enthusiasm once 
aroused knows no bounds. 

I was conducted round by Ben as if I were an engineer being 
shown the foundations of a new town liall by the foreman of worts. 
THk was the spot where that snake was caught, this was where 
Ayuk bit a rat in the excitement of capture, this place is where the 
Munchis are still quarrelling over the use of the broken spadel So 
it w'ent on, but for the life of me 1 could not decide whether we 
should try to go deeper into the real soil under the leaf mould. 

Mustering all possible labour, i ordered a square plot to be 
cleared of vegetation and denuded of leaf mould from the edges in¬ 
wards. As the work proceeded, wc carefully coUcctcJ everything 
alive that came to our notice. When at a depth of about tw'o feet 
the subsoil proper was laid bare, w’C started again from the outside 
and worked inwards, di^ng to a depth of a further two feet. Not 
a living thing appeared. 

The obvious conclusion was that it was not w'orth wlule, so I 
gave orders to work laterally. By this time some of the diggers were 
approaching rhe steep bank that led down to the small marsh; they 
wanted to ^ow whether they should continue m that direction. As 
the bank itself was literally filled with snakes and other animals, 
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thi^ seemed lo be the obvicus procedufc, iind ever^'^body disap¬ 
peared over the edge. 

No sooner bad they done so* than chlng:^ took a completely new 
turn, TTic ground was covered with matted grass and weeds which 
were more or less doadng on soft mod. As the diggers came to the 
edge of this^ Ben uneardied a long bluish-grey thing like a mon¬ 
strous w^orm. It was a coecilian bearing the name of Geotrypetej 
leTapbim^ though we did not know this at the dmc. It was about ^ 
inches long, somewhat thicker than a pened, and possessed of a pair 
of the smallest eyes imaginable. The nearer wc approached to tJte 
marshy the more of these animals we unearthed, 

The matted grass was cut along its edge like the crust of a picj 
then, instead of digging it out, we simply rolled it back in one im^ 
mense piece. 

llic first things w'c came across were a great number of enomious 
red mites. These were a gigantic edition of our money-spiders, as 
large as the small flies that dance around the light in the kitchen. 
"ITcrc wxre thousands of them, which \ve bottled assidaously^ 
Their vivid scarlet colour contrasted with the sombre grey slime in 
which they apparently dwelt. 

Then [ came upon a most amazing find. 

Chasing a giant mite under the matted grass roots, 1 kid bare a 
small cavern about the size of a man’s in which stood a siimll 
mound of pyramidal form like a miniature volcano. On the top of 
this was coiled a very small coecilian, purple in colour and no larger 
than an earthworm. As [ opened its little home, its flat snake-like 
head t^me round tow^atds me and it spat a small blob of water at 
me with considerable force. This it continued to do wlule I gath¬ 
ered ir up. 

It had been rightly coiled up; when removed, it revealed half a 
dozen crystal-clear and perfectly spherical eggs tied into a knot 
by tough, slender, homy cords growling out of both opposing ends. 
These ivere perched on the top of the mound and were being 
brooded by their mother. The eggs, of a greater diameter than the 
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mocher herself, contained minute replicas of herself completely 
sealed up within. These whizzed round and round when the eggs 
■were touched. 

1 called all the others to show them what I had found. 1 explained 
that this was just exactly what we had come to Africa to look for, 
and offered a reward for any more of these broods that they could 
find, giving insmictaoiis that each time one was laid bare, ( was to 
be called, would record the finder, and take charge of the animals. 

Eveiybody went to work with renewed vigour. Presently there 
was a shout from Anongo, the wag of the Munchis, who, poor fel¬ 
low, bad been bom with only three fingers and was otherwise de¬ 
formed. He had the most cheerful and happy personality of any¬ 
body 1 have ever met, and was a first-class collector and a tireless 
worker. He had come across a brooding mother ccccilian, but when 
t came to examine her I found that she was of the larger spedes 
(Geotrypeies seraphmi) and not of the small, flat-headed one. This 
mother was also in a chamber half filled with water and was sitting 
on a mound that just raised her out of it. Instead of brooding a 
clutch of crystal-clear eggs, the coils of her body were wrapped 
round and round a bundle of smaller replicas of herself, all ndth their 
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heads pointing towards her tail. This was most puzzling and very 
excidng to us, because we were in the midst of collecting the very 
things we had set o^ur hearts on getting. 

After tins we denuded the whole marsh of its covering, and 
nearly a dozen broods of the small species Tvirfi eggs and half a 
dozen larger ones with babies were collected. Our staff was en¬ 
riched by many “dashes”; we, by the acquisition of the most price¬ 
less zoological specimens. 

George knew nothuig of our morning’s work. When I returned 
at lunch time, I popped the whole lot out at him at once, brimming 
over with escitcment and fully believing that he wonld adopt our 
festive attitude to life. 

riis only remark \vas: **Oh, my God, and 1 thought I was really 
coming to the end of the cataloguing!" 

Subsequent examination, both in camp during the afternoon and 
later w hen we returned home to England, revealed a number of 
most amazing facts about these catches. 

The little crecilianfi ciuiicd out to be an entirely new form of 
life, never previously suspected. They w-ere totally blind, the bones 
of the skull having grown right over the eyc-sockets. They are the 
smallest of the w'holc group eti'er to be recorded—the largest being 
three and a half inches in length—and not only a new specific name 
but even a new genus had to be created to receive them into the gen¬ 
eral scheme of life. The eggs showed all stages of development from 
that where the transparent capsule contained a big yellow bag of 
yolk from the surface of w'l^ich a primitive embryo grew, to speci¬ 
mens containing almost perfect little ccecilians ready to burst out of 
the hardened capsule and with all the great yolk-sac absorbed into 
them. Ail the cliangcs the egg undergoes during its growth to a 
completely formed animal could be observed through the glassy 
cover. W’e saw that, at one period, proper eyes and long, branching, 
feathery external gills are developed, both to be completely lost— 
the latter by absorption — ^before the little creature breaks through 
the egg. This is a most amazing and unexpected fact, because the 
external gills found in several other species of ccecilians are always 
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developed to the yoiiog animal to live in water during a true 
larval stage. 

The other CTEcillan proved equally ince resting. Its babies, winch 
had ne\ner been seen before, had most remarkable mouths. ITieir 
jaws were armed with a double row of hinged teeth on bony ped¬ 
icles. These teeth were long, slender, and crowned with square, 
comb-like sets of spikes. The adult siinple recurved teeth were just 
appealing on the inner side of the jaws. 

Tliesc weird structures, previously known only from more lowly 
animals like the shark and other fish, naturally led to the question 
“WTiy?" Obttously the answer was their food; the question “WTiat 
food?" prompted us to open their stomachs and see what we could 
find. In all of them was a strange crinkled yellotv stu3. This turned 
out to be long strands of their own skin, which they must have eaten 
as all the amphibia do after a moult. Among this a number of minute 
spherical green alga (or water w'eeds) were found; it must be for 
rasping these off stones tliat the peculiar teeth are developed. 

Having exhausted the marsh of all the w'onderful animals it con¬ 
tained, we turned our energies to other tj-pes of ground. After a 
time one (note or less exhausts the possibilities of a patticukr habitat. 
Although further collecting may reveal some very' rare and valuable 
specimens, one has to pass on to other entirely different lands. It is 
always a very difficult job to preserve a sound balance between 
working too long a time and too short a time in one place. Most col¬ 
lectors make the great mistake of passing over the country too 
quickly, with the result that they collect over and over again the 
same common animals. Only the more patient will conic by the rar¬ 
ities when a surfeit of the easily obtainable has been taken. We de¬ 
voted our attention to the driest grassy areas. 

We soon found tliat most of the subterranean life here concen¬ 
trated round the bases of large bouldera and the giant white-ant 
hills that dotted the countryside. There were a number of new 
snakes, many spiders, and other small fty; also a peculiar rat with 
an absurdly short tail and sleek, short, wine-coloured fur. This 
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animai (Lophuroniys), a sivifr digger, mates tremendously long 
straight burrou’s that lead hundreds of yards before their owners 
are cornered. There were many esdting moments when new ani¬ 
mals were brought to earth. One was especially startling. 

The sun shone out of a cloudless sky and we all toiled away at 
the hard-baked earth round a tail ant-hill. These structures have a 
number of tunnels about a foot in diameter around riieir base, giving 
entrance to an internal chamber. 

This chamber is really dome-shaped, so that the whole ant-hill is a 
hollow cone which is added to on the outside and subtracted from 
on the inside by the insects as it grows. In the apical roof of this hol¬ 
low interior is suspended layer upon layer of cells, like floors in a 
skyscraper, though diminishing in size as one goes upwards. Here 
the yonng arc reared. In the centre of all, in a gallery formed of 
concrete-hard earth, lies the queen, who is about two inches long. 
Most of this two inches is composed of abdomen, white and fleshy, 
which is nothing else than a factory for making eggs. Her tiny head 
and thorax with quite ordinaty white-ant kgs extend from one end 
of this monstrous body. To it a continuous line of workers comes 
bearing food which she eats and keeps on eating for months. At the 
same time other streams of workers constantly enter her royal 
chamber by small side portals to carry off the streams of eggs that 
pour from holes in her sides. By the queen’s efforts alone the colony 
grows; all the rest of their united labours are concentrated upon 
building the incubator for rearing the progeny, and feeding these 
and themselves. 

Beneath the hanging floors there is a space large enough in some 
cases to contain a coiled-up man. In tliis, certain rare snakes some¬ 
times take up their abode. We were keen to catch some of these, 
but owing to their habit of using deep holes leading from this 
chamber to the soil around the outside of the nest, we had to dig a 
deep ditch all around. Just as we were completing this, wc cut into 
a dark runnel about three inches in diameter. 

As one way led cowards the ant-hill, we started cutting into the 
earth along its cou)rse. After a few minutes, Emerc announced that 
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it led into 3 chamber in which he saw somediing Tnoring-1 clin^bed 
down into the trench to look. 

It was an extremely stupid thing to do. No sooner was my head 
level with the entrance, than 1 realized tliis, yet in the fooUiardy 
way that grows upon one with ejcperietice I did not withdraw. In¬ 
stead, I peered into the gloom; before 1 knew what was up, some¬ 
thing brown, woolly, and about the size of tny two fists held to¬ 
gether, scuctled into the opening. I just caught sight of something 
gleaming like a rosette of small cold fires, then the animal sprang 
straight out at me. 

As it did so, I felt the most terrifying coldness come over me. In 
a flash 1 let out a scream of pore terror and fell sdeways into the 
ditch. 

Luckily I moved to the left, for the giant spider just brushed hy 
my right ear so that I felt its loathsome furry coldness as it shot 
through the air to land beyond the ditch. Had I gone to the right, it 
would probably have landed in ray face; even if its deadly half-inch 
fangs bad not locked in my face and set it swelling like a purple 
puif'-baJl, I should quite certainly have died from sheer revulsion 
and fright. 1 do not say this in jest at all; 1 have a loathing for all 
spiders that amounts to madness and renders me more or less para¬ 
lytic, just as some people feel about cats, W'orms, birds, or other 
forms of life, 

I was, in any case, quite paralysed. Had Emer^ not hauled me out 
of the ditch with more than commendable swiftness, I should have 
been an easy prey to the horror on its return journey. I later found 
that the giant hairy spiders are regarded in Emerc’s country as the 
personification of the devil, who is a far more terrifying person in 
tlieir mythology than in our own. Emird felt as 1 did about rltis 
animal! 

WTiilc T was recovering at 3 respectable distance from the ditch, 
the spider was taking six-foot leaps, first this way and then that, at 
anybody who approached it. Though all the Africans treated it with 
respect, they tried to catch it with their bare hands despite their 
knowing it to be deadly poisonous. It eventually walked Iwck to its 
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hole in chat precise and evil way that spiders have, its bloated body 
slung low among its battciy of angular soft-pointed legs. 

We drove stakes into the ground behind the hole and gradually 
dug away the earth while I held a bag-net over the exit- W^hen the 
animal saw that the game was up, it rushed out into the net. W e 
were atnazed to see that it was covered with small repheas of itself 
about the si?c of a quarter. The babies clung to their mother in a 
dense mass and several more dashed out after her. This perhaps was 
the reason for her furious attack. 

WTicn this terrible creature had been drowned, I steeled myself 
for an examinatioii of her. As soon as 1 had satisfied myself that she 
was dead beyond a shadow of doubt, 1 spread her out in the enamel 
dish that we used for dissections and other work on the dead speci¬ 
mens. The great legs, fully extended in all directions, covered the 
bottom of the dish exactly, from front to back and side to side. The 
dish measured twelve inches by eight inches. 
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T here is a fantastic animal, a veritabk living fossil, that in¬ 
habits the mountain streams of West Africa. It was Hist 
discovered many years ago by the famous traveller and ex¬ 
plorer du Chaiilu, who bad a distinct penchant for the sensational 
and a more than lively imagination. Since his dmc, little or nothing 
has been done towards elucidating the habits of this giant aquatic 
shrew (Pofiwffogjiff vshx), very little material about it has been 
collected for study, no pictures have ever been lahen of it in life, 
and nobody has been able to add to or subtract from the original 
descriptions by dn Chaillu. This has led to the Fotar/zogaie^s becom¬ 
ing almost a zoological myth. 

Since 1 have already mentioned several animals that were the es¬ 
sential reasons for our going to Africa, I feel that before 1 do so 
again and Jay myself open to the criticism that we went for nothing 
in particular but everything in general, I should make clear the exact 
position as it was before our departure. We intended to make a gen¬ 
eral survey of all the mammals, reptiles, and amphibians of this coun¬ 
try, as wcU as a collection of all the spiders, centipedes, land waik , 
and parasitic woniK that we came acroets. In particular, we set our¬ 
selves seven special tasks of greater difficulty, as follows: 

First, obtaining certain internal organs of the flying squiirej and 
Demidorff’s dwarf lemur; secondly, a coUecdon of leopards' skins 
and skulls; thirdly, an elucidation of the breeding habits of the 
coecilians; material about the Pata^nogjife; specimens O'f the clawed 
toads; Podogona; and, lastly, something concrete concerning a fresh- 
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water dolphin or small whale that had been repotred as Inhabiting 
the great rivers of West Africa. 

In the preceding pages we told how wc stumbled across three ot 
these; we were successful during our trip m catching all the rest ex¬ 
cept one. This one was the fresh-water whale; but, as a certain great 
expert said to me on my mum, “It probably doesn't exist anyway, 
so wc may be excused even if we do not excuse outsell^. 

The giant water shrew or Yotamogale was one of the most un- 

portant to get and the most elusive to find. . . 

Du Chaillu’s original description is full of interesting detail as to 
the animal's habits of pursuing fish in the “limpid" moimiam strcaim 
and lying in wait for its prey beneath stones at the bottom of the 
river. Both these things were confirmed by the name inhabit^ts 
of the mountain countries that wc visited. The Assumbos, and Afa 
in particular, were not nearly so insistent upon the fish prt of the 
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Storys that k to say, they conlincd their obsen-'anons upon its mt- 
lira! food to the all^nabracing term ''beef.” This only goes to bear 
out their namral honesty, because the whole of dii Chailla's story 
and popular belief concerning this animal's habits are as falladous as 
the majority of stories and facts gleaned from natives. This we 
learned for ourselves by a slow and somewhat painful process^ 

The Poi^f/iogate stands alone in the great scale of wild life. Apart 
from a small mouse-like anunal from jMadagasGar named Gcogale^ it 
has no relations. It is indeed a living fossib having a great number of 
exceedingly primitive characteristics in its Internal anatomy, some 
of w'hich are found only In the fossil bones of the first mammals 
from rocks of very great geological antiquity. For this reason, per¬ 
haps, it IS placed in the order of Insectivora^ W'hich is a grouping of 
all the mammals left over w^hen everything else has been assigned to 
its proper and obvious place in the scheme of life* 

This animal is abont two feet long and has the appearance of an 
ordinary otter. Its body is clothed in a short, thick^ sleek fur, but the 
tall, flattened from side to ride like a tadpole\ is covered by the 
barest coat of extremely short, sparse hairs* ITiough these can hardly 
be seeUi if the hand be passed along the tail towards the body, their 
presence may be detected by the resistance that they offer to one^s 
skitL The head is flattened from above just like that of a dogfish or 
shark; like those animals^ also, its mouth has accordingly been 
pushed onto the underside of the snout. Tlie legs are short and stout, 
the ankles being provided with peculiar longitudinal fkngei of 
tough skin. The eyes are minuce* 

W e knew all this before we went to Africa; besides^ we were com¬ 
pletely Under the influence of the general opinion, namely, that rhis 
animal was confined to streams on the summits of the mountains* 

Ask the chief if he will tell all hunters to bring us any animal 
that looks at all like this." I held forward a photognapluc reproduce 
tion of an extremely bad picture purporting to be the Fotimtogale 
in life. 

1 did not expect any real response, because the picture resembled 
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nothing on earth— though 1 did not know this at the time—and al¬ 
though the African is quick at identifying objects shown two- 
dimensionaUy in pictures, I was really uncertain whether the anmiaJ 
existed in their country. There are of course peoples, notably in the 
Orient, who arc completely incapable of figuring out pictures and 
photographs. One Oriental dignitary tliat 1 know of, when shot^ a 
picture of himself, held it upride down at aim’s length, exclaiming: 
“Tins is very dangerous! I hope such things w ill never be brought 
to our country.” I may add that we for our part thoroughly agreed 
with him and promised that such things should be kept in their 
rightful places for ever! 

Chief Ekumaw’s reactions were of an entirely ^erent nature. 

“Ah-ha, ah-ha," he said. “Ekorcdxaw, n’a quillc, uhummo eko- 
redzaw,” which was loosdy interpreted ns ‘'It is the ekoredzaw, 
oh, very definitely the ekoredzaw," This was confirmed by no less 
than fourteen hunters gathered from all parts of Assumbo. 

“So they know the beef?” I asked. 

'They know ‘cm plenty,’* Ety’i assured ns. “They do live for all 

small water." , , 

“The chief think tum humerman fit go catch em, bnng etn 

"Ah-ha,” said everybody, and the palaver forthwith broke up. 

Tins took place a few days after our arrival in Tinta. As a result 
of the various turmoils caused by the precipitate departure of the 
Duke, the arrival of goriUas. the death of the chief’s brother (whose 
burial ceremony had been held over for a twelve month), our ex¬ 
haustion after losing ourselves in the mountains, and Georges 
spring cleaning of evcr>^ detad of our entire equipment, we almo^ 
forgot the ekoredzaw. 'fhen one night the clear, still air of the val¬ 
ley was suddenly filled with the sound of little drums made of 
earthenware and'heaten with tiny sticks so chat they tinkle like bells. 

We assumed that some other distant relative of Ekumaw had con¬ 
cluded his term of office in purgatory and that his grateful descend¬ 
ants were preparing to give him a real boost as he paised by on ^ 
way to the land of eternal palm-wine and litigation. I may say this 
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witfi every ernphasis, for the after-life of the Assumbo reUgion pro- 
vides a more or less perfect African heaven but no hell whatsoever, 
only a mher dismal purgatory as a final reminder to die departed, 
in which the chief irritant is a fairly copious leaven of Europeans! 

The drums, however, were heralding the arrival not of a fiopcful 
disembodied ancestor, but of a posirively exultant spirit dad in the 
body of the sub-chief of X’mnicle (a neighbouring village). W^hen 
this was reported to us by a breathless individual from the village, 
set to Work to prepare a reception, because It was suggested that 
hLs arrival had some intimate connexion with ourselves. Ecy*i, who 
had as usual made a belated appearance, informed us that sve need 
not hurry ourscivies, since it was very doubtf ul if the said sub-chief 
would put in an appearance before nest morning. Further inquiry 
elicited the fact that N’tamcle, which showed up on the map as a 
little less than four miles distant as the crow flies, lay immediately 
behind the nearest range of mountains, and that a swift walker 
might cover the distance in eight houiti should he be on the trail of 
his wife s lover. The sub-chicf, it seemed, was not thus actuated; 
besides, he was a very-great-gran dfather, 

Wc had therefore to wait patiently, while the drums grew louder 
and ever more convincing, and the compound filled wHth interested 
people who came to “look-see,’* bringing their beds, families, drums, 
and dogs with them. It was a stifling night. We were sitting at work 
in the open- By midnight I was entirely surrounded by a solid pha¬ 
lanx of nude browm humanity that stared In absolute silence and im¬ 
mobility while I dissected rats, menjiured ntinute frogs, and filled in 
catalogues, and that only burst into fits of laudatory cheering when 
1 refilled my fountain-pen. George was similarly hemmed in a few 
yards distant. Whenever occasion arose, wc were able to converse 
and t.xchange questions and an5s^'ers without the slightest interrup¬ 
tion, so quiet did the assembled community remain. If a child dared 
so much as to whimper, it was immediately smothered. 

Tliis was aU extremely tactful and polite on the part of our only 
s^-mvited guests, but as soon as the pressure of work lessened, 
the atmosphere became somewhat oppressive. 1 therefore asked 
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Gcoi^ if he would tnind the gTamophoDe^ a mere matter of foniip 
because wt both felt the same about it- "Rkc entire staff came to life 
accordingly^ The Assumbos looked puzzled, for this was only the 
second dmc they had seen Europeans at close quarters i they were as 
yet unaware of the properties of this holy engine! 

There happens to be a group of persons of most undoubted Afri¬ 
can descent now resident in America who call thermelv^—nr arc 
called by their manager—the "^Vashboard Rhythm Kings, and they 
make music. Their records were a particular passion with us, one of 
them in fact being the expedition's national anthem and ajways em¬ 
ployed as an opening number. The opening bars caused a ^"^rioc."' ft 
immediately became apparent that we were among people with 
tastes uncannily sitnilar to our own. The whole compound began 
CO rock with a syncopation that must have penetrated to a dcptii of 
several feet into the hard laterite below. Banks of drums appeared 
from beneath cloths—little skin-covered fellows, angular earthen¬ 
ware instruments^ and giant hollowed logs. These fell into the 
rhythm one by one. 

The effect was weirdy because with that intuitive sense possessed 
by the African, every drummer knew exactly when the ^%rcaks*^ 
were coming, and whole banks of bass drums would drop out pre¬ 
cisely on the beat- Cuban rumba music was an equal success; it was 
not only augmented but a great deal improved by the extemporiza¬ 
tions of the Africans. The party gradually became wilder in the 
truly West African manner. Soon, greatly syncopated gentlemen 
swathed in half a monkeyskin were rushing to the edge of the 
compound and letting off excessive charges from Chne-guns. This 
seemed to us a good idea which our home-groivn cabarets have thus 
far neglecred, so we loaded the shotguns and at rfiythmjcally psy¬ 
chological moments let off volleys into outer space^ The local popu¬ 
lace greatly appreciated it; to expend ammunition in this manner is 
considered both extremely good form and the very height of hos- 
pitalicy^ Our glorious night out—or in—courinued with sporadic 
bursts of exceptionally fine dancing, until we had lost all sense of 
time and a great deal of reality. 
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f much regret to have to state that I luid for die time quite for¬ 
gotten the object of our mission to Assimibo. Tliis was probably the 
reasoa for die joit I received when the climax came. In the midst of 
a record entitled ShooEem hich we were doing with some em¬ 
phasis—the dawTt and an opposing army of drummers appeared 
down the valley. Carrying small flares made from pnlveruEed resin¬ 
ous sticks, a band of people was seen advancing up the hill tow ards us. 

All of us became aware of them at about the same time. There was 
a lull during w'hich everybody must have gone through much the 
same mental processes and arrived at the same conclusion, namely, 
that there had been some reason for all this gaiety. A shout went up. 

“N'taniele! N’tamclc!” 

Sure enough it W'as, and, what is more, nearly the whole of the 
male population of that exclusive hamlet. The sub-chief, probably 
the ancestor of most of them, was completiiig the journev in a ha’ll- 
zontal position. His wizened person was buried deep in a stratum 
of dniius. If the night had produced wondrous things, the dawn 
wrought a miracle. 

The visiting chief was hoisted over the palisade of the compound 
and erected like a carven image before dhief likumaw and ourselves. 
He at once came to life and began shouting with a volume and con¬ 
tinuity altogether unexpected from a man of his apparently ad¬ 
vanced age; nor did his palaver abate for twenty minutes, during 
which dme all of us Tmtaites slowly wilted into a perspiring anti¬ 
climax. Ekumaw alone remained standing, his tvidc brow wrinkled 
and his keen eyes riveted on the speaker. Every now and then he 
would interject an abrupt “uh-huh,” whereupon the raconteur 
would retrace his wordSi presumably giving a more strictly accurate 
rendering. 

At length he came to an end and there was a dreadful silence. The 
scene was remarkable. This particular dawm came balefully yellow', 
its hard light slowly flooding the valley and illuminating the under¬ 
sides of flat blue-black clouds above. Arising out of the darkness 
that sdll shrouded the earth like a black mist stood great rocks and 
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placid fcatherj^ palm-froDds like ply-wood cutouts. Around lis the 
scill harder yellow glow of the wood flares lUuiuiiied a wide circle 
of perfectly modonlesd muscled formSj standiag hke an army of 
bakelite statues;, glisteuing, smooth^ and mysterious^ the gleaming 
yellow rays glancing from every curve of firm muscle and plastic 
flesh. In their mist stood the tall white-shreuded pillar that was 
Etumaw, their chief. 

Then Ekumaw spoke with a solemnity that befitted the occasioOt 
because he and all hh friendly subjects had taken our interests very 
much to hearts making our endeavours their ow'n and our strange 
successes their own. 

The chief of N*ramele brought a man who carried an ekoredzaw; 
he considered both objects of such special importance and material 
value that he had deemed it advisable to acconipany them himself 
to see that neither escaped ^ 

The excifement and surprise w'as now on ns, because nobody had 
so much as breathed a word to any memher of our household con¬ 
cerning the reason for this dignitarj^'s visit. I simply did not believe 
that the precious animal could actually be widuu purchasing dis“ 
tance. I tried to arise from my scat but failed altogether in my eager¬ 
ness. 

“Let me see ” I pleaded^ holding out my hands in a gesture so pa¬ 
thetic that the witty Africans instantly sensed my internal commo¬ 
tion and burst into roars of laughter. This to them was a complete 
♦"give-away/" and probably any woman uill admit that it is no way 
in which to begin to make a bargain. 

'*Here/' said N’tamele collectively, “is the man.” 

Their ranks opened. Almost the smallest human being that I have 
ever seen standing on two legs unaided was pushed fort^^ard. In its 
(for I don’t know to this day whether it was male or female) tiny 
hands it held a Urge sack, the other half of which formed a loin¬ 
cloth covering its minute haunches. The little toddler advanced 
upon us, grinning all over and quite unabashed. I had no further 
need to stand up; our eyes met. With 3 peal of gloriously unself- 
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conscious laughrer, the child fell on its knees, opened a hole in the 
sack, and began shaking. Everybody cranned forw'ard ciiattcting 
excitedly. 

Slowly, inch by inch, a sleek body was coaxed out into the fan¬ 
tastic light of dawn, until at last there at my feet crouched a real, 
live Pattmiogale complete with fish tail and pin-point eyes, just as 
the text-books describe. 

The whole of our household let out a yell of delight. They all 
knew that we had before us the animal we wanted, and not some¬ 
thing else, as had so often happened before. They all knew also chat 
I had completely given myself away, and 1 suspected that they were 
eager to see how 1 would get myself out of it, When issuing a de¬ 
mand for some special animal, I had always stated the sum it was 
worth to us; in the case of the ekonedzaw T was so eager that I had 
forgotten CO do so id tlie first place. Now the tiny owner was en¬ 
titled to name die price. 

\\ ith EtyH as interpreter 1 began die palaver by asking how the 
youthful hunter had come by the beef. 1 soon observed that this was 
a Somewhat tactless i^ucstion and therefore hastily witched ro fur¬ 
ther inquiries as to its habits. The youtlif id owner was then a purely 
economic factor. One cannot well bargain with a ^^minorj" let alone 
a “minimiis.” N'tamelc had won the first round. 

I deduced the fact that the animals are not uncommon in the 
waters of N tanicle, also that they stre not prized as food and arc 
never hunted for that reason. Everybody assured me that diey were 
neither good nor bad nor any other kind of ju-ju. I proceeded to ask 
whether the skin is used for anything. Old Kkumaw began to laughs 
First he tittered, then he chuckled, then he guffawed. 1 turned to 
him with a serious face, but he was too wise and had been presiding 
over the village council and native court for too long. Nothing 
would stop hitn. He had spotted what I was up to^ He spoke to 
Ety"i. 

The latter turned to rue. “The chief say to you/^ he said, ^^go on, 
ask how much dash for beef.” 

“AU right, ask 'em/* I said, turning to watch Ekumaw. 
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“The little one, he say five shillin’," came the ans%veT- 

“Ben," I called, “bring money bag, pencil, and small paper." 

“Nouv, Er>''i, make you ask the chief of N’tamcle to tell me all 
the man who live for the house of thbr small one. Quick, one rime, 
make ’em.” 

A tense silence fell while a vet)' quiet conference went on among 
the interpreter, the N'tamele elders, and Ekumaw. 1 could see them 
glowering at me and saying to themselves: “So this white man is a 
cheat like all the rest. He has lied to us and said tliat he has noilung 
TO do with the government, yet now he is going to derise some tax 
on our beef according to the males in our households, just as all the 
rest do." At last Ety’i was ready. Slowly and reluctantly he re¬ 
counted the little list using his fingers. 

“Arc there only five?" 1 barked at Ekumaw, who winced at the 
suddenness of it. Ety'i explained in his own language and he nodded 
emphatically by shaking his head, as was the Assumbo custom. 

“Right!" 1 said. “How much tax man pay for N’tamdc?” 

“Tliree shillin’ and six penny-penny," Ety’i replied W'ith the ut¬ 
most despair. 

I did a quick calculation on paper, watching Ekumaw all the rime 
with the utmt^r sarisfacrioti. I arrived at the figure seventeen shil¬ 
lings and six pence. Then 1 opened the money bag and counted out 
this amount beneath the Hap. I concealed it in my hand. 

“Come here." i beckoned to the now shrinking mite. 

He was pushed forward \^nth extended hand. Into it I crammed 
the money, then turned him about and pushed him towards 
Ekumaw. 

There was a pause, during which the child stood speechless with 
its great eyes opened to their fullest limits, while his chief towered 
above him in a mental mist of a density unmistakable to all. Then 
he opened his little hand from sheer terror and a stream of hard coin 
rinklcd to the ground. Everybody gasped. Ekumaw’s face w^as con¬ 
torted into one awful grimace. His eyes also opened wide and lie 
sat down on a collecting bos that was fortunately at his heels. Babel 
broke loose. 
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That even a white man—colossal Hnanclal imbeciles that they are 
alleged to be—should give mote titan he is aslted in pajTijciic for 
something that such a person had never before been known to de¬ 
sire, was beyond the comprehension of the African mind. That the 
sura should be more than three times as great could presage only 

or some 

him that 

what I now promised was correct. TItis was to the effect that in fu“ 
nirc T would pay the equivalent of the yearly poll-tax of any mao 
who brought tliese beef, adding that I had a ju-ju eye which could 
travel about and ascertain how many men there were in their re¬ 
spective houses, which was an extremely white lie, because T had a 
helpful promise from the local court clerk that he wo'Uld verify 
statements from the court register. 

Tlierc was no time for further explanations. I could not be sure 
that We would live to see another potamogaJc alive; besides, the ani¬ 
mal might escape, or die, or be ju-jued away, so 1 decided that it 
must be photographed at once. Since we could not wait until it was 
light, the anunal s natural environment must now be brought to the 
house and the poor creature coaxed into it. 

The palaver was over. I made this clear. Everj^body must leave for 
the village at once. I wanted fish-live, dead, and ver>^ dead. I'he 
clucf of W tamele must return in the morning. The whole staff must 
go and dig up a portion of the river bank and bring it back; yes, 
even the cook’s wife must go. I was so unexpectedly peremptory 
that everybody went at once. 

By the rime they were back, George and I had the lamps Ut, the 
cameras out, and the precious animal boused on the dinin g table. 

Then came the problem where to set up the river bank. You have 
probably heard of those huntsmen who bring their animals back 
alive, and others who show their wives felling sporting rhinoceroses 
with a rifle little larger than a .z 1 . Perhaps you don’t know, but they 
do all that-ai least nearly aU that yon see on the films-behind can- 


two things—cHher a foreign and virulent form of insanity 

form of low cunning previously unsuspected of existing. 
Time, the great healer, I assured Ekumaw, would show 
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teens in movie-lots or on 3 cactus-bestrewn plateau a few miles be¬ 
hind Hollywood- 

We tried every possible comer of the house; we went outside 
with our cameras and our river bank and all the staff. We came back 
again and lay about looking for “photo-angles.*' Eventually wc 
ended up on the dining table; it was the only place at which we 
could get the camera properly ranged. 

The Potofftogale was released. It instantly glided In among the 
rocks and grass before we had time to focus. Heavxd out again at 
the risk of our being bitten by its needle-sharp teeth, it steadfastly 
presented its posterior to the camera. Wc coa.\ed it with live fish, 
but it w’as so scared at their Happing tails that it bolted back into its 
cage. Dismayed, we proffered dead and very dead fish. These it 
sniffed, then backed sneezing into the grass once more. When full 
daylight came, photography become impossible owing to the grey 
sides. We soil hadn't taken a single shot. 

We retired to bed utterly beaten in body and spirit. 

About midday I was called to accompany Chukula down the 
valley, where he was to lay a new line of traps. Ben came also, for 
work was slack. VV'e took guns, cameras, and collecting bottles. A 
dreary afternoon was passed standing about while the endless bni* of 
traps was baited, set, and Lad. 

1 sauntered down to the river and began W'ading along, on the 
look-out for frogs. All of a sudden from beneath my feet something 
long, dark, and slender shot forward in the water. This thing swam 
like a fish, its body curving and recurving. 

“Master, master, look^ Potamogaief” Ben was off like a torpedo. 

I scampered after him as best I could, unfurling the camera as I 
went. With a swirl of water the animal shot to the surface, passed 
out into the air, and landed with a bang on the mossy verge. Here it 
turned about, raised its flat snout at us, and chattered its teeth. I 
raised tlie camera to my chest; the excited shaking of my hand did 
the rest. 

The result was the first one of the only two good pictures I have 
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ever taken in my life, and 1 believe the first ever to be lakcn of the 

giant water shrew alive. 

During the following weeks we spent many honrs hunting the 
elusive ekoredzaw. Xliough we never killed or captured one our¬ 
selves. we actjnired sixteen in all, of various ages. We discovered 
many things about them, as we watched them at play and at work 
through the field glasses, which were really just as valuable data as 
their preserved remains. 

By examination of their stomach contents we ascertained the fact 
that they feed cxclnsively on fresh water crabs-at least in this parr 
of the countiy*. The terror that a live fish engendered in a Potamo- 
gale seemed to point to the fact that they do not feed on them here. 
Though, of course, they may do so in other parts of the country, 
which remark leads to an mtercsting obsetvarion. 

Alonths later, while we were coDecring on the low coastal plain of 
Nigeria at a point where some animals that inhabit the brackish 
estuanes are found, we came upon the Fotamogale. The first in¬ 
dication of its presence was a porrion of a dried skin brought by 
a small African hoy. As it lacked tail and limbs, I was doubtful 
whether it was from this animal or from some form of true car¬ 
nivorous otter. Then a fresh skin with moist blood still on it was 
brought. This had the tail and hind feet complete. It was a Fota- 
?ii 0 gale. These obscure beasts not only carry on their antediluvian 
existrace in the seclusion of mountain fastnesses, but sdll live and 
multiply unnoticed on the lou'land plains. Perhaps they eat fish 
there, and du Oiaillu got muddled about his topography. 

There Is one point about which everybody seems to have been 
confounded, though how anybody could have been deceived by 
This, I fail to see. It has been said that the ckoredzaw lies beneath 
stones under the water in wait for its prey and. when it has made its 
capture, returns there. This an air-breatliing mammal cannot do in- 
definitely. ITie truth of die matter is that the animal's burrows ex¬ 
tend beneath the water level, sometimes, strangely cnongli, several 
feet below, and the animal makes its onslaughts from the openings. 
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It was the tactics chat proi^cd our imdomg. The only 

way in which one could attempt a capture w^as to wade up and 
dowTi the streams at night by the hghc of stick-flares and attempt to 
hit the swif t-swinuning creatures on the head* We tried every form 
of trapt but the water w as too deep and the ammals have no regular 
track. One could nor shoot them^ for the same reasons. After a few 
weeks of wading about in the cold water up to our waists, both 
got disturbingly ill and, as a result, suffered acutely for a long tune 
after. 1 was painfully reminded of the ekoredi^aw at frequent mrer' 
vals two years later. 

There were other mammals in Assumbo that diverted onr atcen- 
rion from the giant water shrew, TTie most numerous group in any 
part of the W'orld is the rats- Assumbo was no exception. A major 
part of our work was a survey of the rats of each locality. As there 
were so many kinds, I adopted a system by which each spedmea 
brought in was examined for eleven routine details, such as colour 
of fur, general shape, comparative measurements, etc. The most use¬ 
ful points of all, I soon learnt^ were the undemdes of the feet and 
forepaws with the arrangement of pads. These appeared to be the 
most constant features in any species. 

VVhen we got to Assumbo, I found that w^hile all the rats that we 
had come to recognize at sight in the lowlands were represented, 
their pads in nearly every case were augmented by litrle accc^ory 
tubercles. Even tree rats were present, yet there were practically no 
trees* This 4 added to a lot of other data gleaned from the frogs and 
the local vegetation, convinced us that the whole country had in for¬ 
mer times been clothed In dense virgin jungle, but that for some rea¬ 
son this had been cocally cxtemiinattd^ and probably quite recently^ 
because the typical fauna of such grow^th still lingers on, Tl\c coun¬ 
try is in fact not true grass country or savarma, as it is loosely termed. 
Some animals, like die rats, are trying to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions by developing new feet suitable to a life among 
grass stems and upon hard, sun-baked earth. 

The great Charles Darwin w'ould have doted upon these prizes^ 



Hyrax or Coney (ProcRvia ruficep) 


bur would have been somewhat confounded by the apparent speed 
at which evolutionary change is proceeding in these strange uplands. 

The nature of these barren mountains interested u$ more and 
more as time went on; wc took every opportunity of goine up to 
their summits to see for ourselves what might be going to happen 
next. 

On one of these trips In the company of Afa and rvvo other quiet 
hunters we climbed high up into the bare, rocky summits of a long 
range on the east side of Tinta valley. There had been bright sun¬ 
light as wx left (he village, but mo storms had rolled up, one from 
(he northern plains and the other over the southern lip of the moun¬ 
tains. As wx entered die low grass at the higher lev-els, the clouds 
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descended upon us, hurrying down the slopes In deachly silence and 
cutting us off from the world, each other^ and even our own feet. 
The hollow silence of a mist is always eerie; the lonelinss that now 
poured around us w'as quire terrifying. Afa pounded stolidly on¬ 
wards and upwards among immense boulders. 

Without warning, a shrill, piercing cry somewhere between a 
whistle and a scream reverberated among the sodden wraiths of 
mists. We all came to a halt* Afa beckoned to me* WTicn I w^as at 
his side he made me understand that this nobe was caused by a 
small beef that ran very fast- At first I could not decide what it 
might be; the fact that it was said to be tailless and have two large 
front teeth inclined me to believe diar it was a hyrax. 

^'Do they live in hole?” I asked- The hunter said that they did 
and w e began searching for their lairs. 

After a dine we rounded some tumbled rocks on a very sreep In¬ 
cline just in time to catch a glimp&c of three little grccnish-browm 
animals galloping over an apparently perpendicular face of smooth 
rock. They disappeared round the comer; we ran after them at a 
lower level. They had all disappeared as w'e entered a small guUey^ 
but a terrific commodon was cakjjig pkee somewhere out of sight 
among some clumps of grass higher up. We rushed forward. 

Ear-splitting shrieks issued from a small hole. Before wre could 
apply the net, out shot a frensded hyrax hotly pursued by another. 
Almost at our feet the pursuer caught the pursued and pitched In 
wdth the most ghastly vigour and viciousness. Over and over they 
wxnt, snarling and shrieking and quite heedless of our presence. We 
dived at the furies, bur in doing so w'e wxrc unwise in the extreme, 
because the savage bttle brutes rounded on us and^ baring their glis¬ 
tening teeth, rushed at our legs. The bigger of the tw^o f^tened his 
jaws on Afa's calf and made him bellow like a fog-horn. 

We c^apEured this one. As soon as he was safely in the bag^ the 
otber» which had been scootmg about in the grass trying to get at 
his quarry, made for the safety of the rocks* This animal, a relative 
of which is found In Palestine and is referred to in the Bible as the 
**coney^” is mentioned in every text-book, travelognct and sporting 
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tale as being the most mnid and wary of aJl known tmtncDals. Every¬ 
body remarks upon its retiring ways and its uncanny habits tn 
coaccaiing itself. 

It may be that all the animals of Assumbo behave in a manner a[“ 
together foreign to that of their counterparts elsewhere, but this I 
find difficult to believe. I am persuaded to chink that a considerable 
percentage of aU that is written about the habits of wild ammals— 
particularly chose that are nor counted as big game—arc mere repe¬ 
titions, copied by one person from a previous writer, and so on 
backwards to chc first laconteur. This originator in many cases 
seems to have been a native who often cither mistook the animal 
about which he was being questioned or invented babies for it to 
suit the mood of chc inquirer. 

Certainly a more bold, bad-tempered, vicious, and unwary animal 
could not be found chan this hyrax (Pro . The ones we 

kept ahvc were for ever flying at each other*s throat or otir legs. 

These anim als are not rodents, rhongh they resemble a rabbit In 
many respects. They are ungulates, with no nearer relative than the 
elephants. Like the latter^ they have little hoof-nails on the four 
front and three hind toes. There is a gland on the hyrax's back which 
has Special hairs, supplied with muscles at their roots by which the 
animal can open them out like a flower. These hairs are yellow, in 
vivid Contrast to the rest of the pelage. The area is opened when the 
animal is angry or afraid if ever these funes could be in fear. 
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yiippost Qiant Kayr 
Clawed Joads and a 7rip lApstreanif 
Jl Crocodile Qets to TVorkj y\/lanatee 


T here were hippos in the grcit pool that by bdow Mamfe 
station. During the dry season this great circular basin, into 
\irhich two rivers flowed but only one flowed out, was cov¬ 
ered with large senu-clrcular sandbanks between w'hich the remains 
of tlie Cross River drainage system meandered disconsolately. Upon 
this clean, smooth, alvery sand one morning appeared a number of 
large footprints which crossed and recrossed. We climbed down to 
examine them. 

A few days later, by some extraordinary chance there was a lull 
in the work and we were able to retire to bed at an ©irly hour. This 
was so unusual that 1 fouud it quite impossible to go to sleep. After 
hours of forlorn sbccp-counting and other mental gymnastics, I 
stole out of the sleeping quarters onto the veranda wnth the intention 
of bre\ving tea. As I rounded the comer of the house, I heard a 
strange rasping noise. A thin white mist covered the whole ground 
to a depth of about six feet and this w-as vividly lit up by an intensely 
bright moon. The noises continued from several points, I moved 
about trying to pierce the niist and sec what could be their cause. 

All at once a stream of mist drifted away. There, almost at the 
foot of the veranda, appeared the gigantic backside of a hippo. Mist 
Is so very deceptive, that this object appeared much larger and 
nearer than it really was. If you can picture to yourself an im- 
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menscly fac man, clad in excessively long^ baggy trousers, with the 
forepart of his body down to his waist pushed through a hole in a 
white sheet and hidden from view', you will have a pretty accurate 
image of what 1 saw. It wras a completely ludicrous vision. 

The mists rolled silently in again. When they nest drifted apart, 
there were two hippos facing each other, broadside to me, 1 think 1 
must, from their point of view, have been partly hidden by mist, 
because one advanced cuitibrously straight towards the veranda, 
then, pausing as if it sensed some obstruction ahead, lowered its 
great head and sniffed furiously at the bare earth. Finally they lum¬ 
bered away. Ir tvas several weeks before I saw them again on the 
short grass betw'Cen the bungalows of the station. On tlds occasion 
they were strolling about in the moonlight in a long line as if play¬ 
ing “follow-the-lcader,” 

Yet, believe it or not, with all this warning, with hippo picnic 
parties round the house, and with footprints on the sands, W'e were 
idiots enough to go collecting frogs in a two-seater dugouc canoe— 
but let tnc explain. 

There are many purely aquatic animals of great interest and con¬ 
siderable rarity which we w ere very keen to coUcct, It seems that 
their rarity is not actual, but results from the fact that they are not 
so commonly seen, being hidden in tjr about the water. Moreover, 
the rivets of \V cst Africa are turbulent maelstroms during more 
than half the year, so that any animals that may be living in them 
arc completely liiddcn beneath their muddy waters. Among these 
aquatic animals we suspected that there might be the clawed toads 
that we had selected as one of our special goats. 

The only method of travelling about this counoy during the 
rainy season is by boat. These are called “launches’-though why, 
nobody can rightly say—and art either glorified punts with steam 
engines or healthy turbine-driven vessels about die rize of trawlers. 
Since .\lanife is several hundred miles from the sea, wc were trans¬ 
ported there on one of these launches. During the next two months, 
while we waited for the rains to stop, we were resident near the 
great rivers. We had never seen any of the animals peculiar to this 
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type of habitat, however, for the reasons that I have mentioned. 

AVhen the tains had t%xnrualljr spent themselves, we moved out 
into the forests, and so it was that we did not begin a detailed study 
of the “great waters’* tindl many months later. As a matter of fact, 
it was a beastly fellow in our employ—a Soho from the delta of the 
Niger—who fust stimulated us to acdon. We had constantly gnmi- 
bled about the quality of the fish that appeared on our bill of fare; 
he, being a man who “savvied water too much ” guaranteed that he 
would produce finer fish out of the Mamfe Pool than any of the 
local inhabitants liad ever dreamed of as existing. We didn't believe 
him because we didn't like him, which was on the face of it es- 
trcmely silly. 

Wliat was our surprise then one morning, while we were par¬ 
taking of an alfresco breakfast on the veranda facing the pool, when 
wc saw 3 small canoe cotne paddling round one of the sandbars. On 
inquiring who it might be, wc were told that it was our beasdy 
Soho employee. Both lie and the canoe looked a good deal smaller 
than a till tack away at the bottom of the towering cliff-like bank 
upon wliich our domains were raised from the river. We got out 
the powerful field glasses and verified Faugi’s statement. It was the 
Sobo, sure enough, and he had with him in the canoe a large circular 
fishing net like those the Chinese use over the shallow mud flats 
at the mouths of the great rivers of their country- 

We then spent a most entertaining half-hour. Tile Sobo manceu- 
vred the canoe vrirh all the water-cunning of a good delta tribesman. 
It was the first thing wc had ever seen him do w-eli. It proved to be 
the last, because he shortly afterwards resigned Ids position with us 
and went to await His Britannic Majesty’s pleasure in another place 
for income-tax evasion, or its African equivalent. At the tip of the 
sandbar he heaclicd Ins craft, then waded out into the shallow water. 
Here he sprinkled something on the water and coiled his net as a 
seaman vt'otild a rope. T. hen he ■waited. 

Presently little rings began to appear around liim. He cast the net 
so that it opened in mid-air like a gigantic mushrt™ and fell, a 
complete circte, into the water. When he hauled it in, it was quite 
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full of fish. The whole household became more than incerested in 
the sudden display of energy and prowess on the part of the beastly 
Sobo—^we all stood in a little knot adiiunti^ his success far below. 

Out behaviour was so unusual for thrs early hour that a number 
of the local inhabitants who were passing by from the village came 
to look’Sec” what it was ail about. WTien we explained, they stayed 
on. W c let them have a look through the field glasses, which greatly 
intrigued them. They were, however, more than scornful of the 
Soho’s performance. They not only agreed that he was in every way 
beastly, but they assured us that he was only catching some fish chat 
seemed to be, in their minds, equivalent to out home-grown min¬ 
nows. 

Let us show you how to fish," they said. 1 pointed out that that 
was exaedy what I had been imploring them to do for days past. 

Oh, they said, “of course you didn't get any decent fish because 
you employed only the professional fishermen. They don’t know 
anydiing about it—how should they? They are only fislicrmen, and 
fishermen don’t know anything. Evciydiody knows that,” meaning 
everybody except white men. 

So when the beastly Sobo atcived back at the house, perspiring 
freely and loaded with fish of all kinds, among which were some 
really excellent tiger fish that made a delicious supper, he was met 
by something in the nature of a round horse-laugh. 

.^Jl right! he shouted angnly at them. **You dirty bushmen, 
you, make you go catch fish. You no fit. You no savvy water for 
this country. You —” (The rest censored.) 

Whereupon the local people departed by no means in alence. 

At about four o'clock that afternoon, however, they wete seen 
approaching the house again in company uith a lot of other people. 
As soon as they were close enough, 1 liailcd them and asked if they 
had been fishing', 

“Yes, some of us have," one replied; “and we done catch the 
mother of your Sobo-man." ITiey all roared uith laughter. 

Then we received die most terrific shock that it k conceivably 
possible for a zoological mind to sustain. Tlie men swarmed onto the 
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back of the veranda staggering under a great weight. This they 
suddenly dumped on the floor^ then stood aside. For several seconds 
I was literally not at all sure whether I was dreaming or had gone 
completely off my “chump/^ I was only certain at first that I was 
quite assuredly not nonna!+ but as the seconds passed and tlic thing 
that lay before me did not turn bright puiple or resolve itself into 
one of my best friends, I began to regain confidence in my eyes. 
For a long cinie after that, both George and I were still entirely 
speechless. 

There lay before us a fish in every detail as far as one could see 
from a cursory glance, resembling a smig-ray, but of dimensions 
more suitable to the dinosaurs of old. It was diamond-shaped, like all 
fish of this class, and measured from the dp of one Lateral point to 
the tip of the other, four feet eight inches^ from the snout to the base 
of the rail, five feet deven inches; and from the base to the rip of the 
tail, which had no fin, live feet two inches. Emerging from tJie up¬ 
per edge of the tapering whip-like tail near its base was a long, 
straight, sharp spine or stingy one foot seven inches in length. 

The arrival of such a monster, and more especially of a ebss of 
fish which, in lamentable ignorance, 1 had always associated mth 
the oceans and not even inland seas, altogether unhinged my sense of 
logic. That it was still abvc and therefore undoubtedly caught in 
the Mamfe Pool, as the natives statcdi was almost incredible, because 
this bit of water was nearly three hundred mDes from the sea. I 
therefore had to adjust myself to the idea that such things are true 
fresh-water animals indigenous to the great rivers of Africa. 

Why do not natural history books depict these fish instead of the 
everlasting crocodile? Why don^t they tell us wliat they do in the 
dry season and even in the rains? Where do they breed, and has 
anybody ever found their leather)% pur^-fike eggs? 

We didn^ want the brute because we were not collecting fish, but 
’wc photographed him alongside sundry natives and inanimate otn 
jects and purchased the sdng. Though the Africans told us chat ro 
be pierced by it meant certain death, this is open to doubt* It is 
highly probable that if one received a dig in the rump from one 
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while bathing and hud tiic bad fortune to see what was at the other 
end of it, one wouJd die from sheer frighti as to its toxic qualities, 
more definite evidence is required. WTicn this sting got really dry it 
split longitudinally and opened like a star, revealing a clear crystal¬ 
line plug with to i This substance gradually broke tip under the damp 
atmospheric condidonsj some of it dropped in water £zzcd furi¬ 
ously. I could not find anything that would pneserv^e it among our 
selection of travelling drugs and chemicalst which was most un¬ 
fortunate because I should like to have had it analysed co ascertain 
its exact nature. 

This fish disrurbed us greatly. We more or less implored the 
'‘^perpecrators^ of it to go back again regularly and try to produce 
something equally starthng on the reptile, amphibiaUp or mammal 
line. They promised they would, saying that it was an easy task^ since 
they could bring us crocodiles and snakes and suchlike things. For 
Some rime afterwards, however, they did not seem to have much 
luck. I began chafing. 

Now this is where the clawed toads came in. The beastly Sobo 
went away as I have said, but in his stead we now had Dele* His 
keenness knew no bounds in certain respects, one of which was 
frog-hunring. This proclivity of his resulted in our spotting a young 
dawned toad of 2 species named Kcitopus tropicslis among one of his 
catches. When asked where he caught it, he pointed across the pool 
to the mouth of the Mainyu Gorge, which debouches into the pool 
through a Canyon less than a hundred feet w'ide aud of an unknown 
depth. The Germans once cried to take soundings in this canyon, 
and failed to reach bottom* 

Asked how the devil he—a Munchi, who doesnY understand water 
-managed to get across the river to this point, Dele replied that he 
“done walker-walker for water,“ which is a somewhat misleading 
pidgin-Fnglish termi Further painful questioning elicited the fact 
that the Sobo had thoughtfully hired a small two-seater canoe for an 
outrageous sum but failed to inform us either that we were hence¬ 
forth liable Of that we had use of die liability. Dele, by some African 
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means anlmo\^Ti to m and incomprehensibte even ro the staffs had 
discovered both this fact and the abandoned canoe. 

Thus it came about that we set out to inspect the Mainyu Gorge 
for the first time. 

We both prided ourselves on being more than normally handy 
with a boat. Geoige is one of the very few Britons who can sail with 
certainty in the northern Mediterranean—no mean feat—and I had 
my owTi r^tsons for being bumpdons about boats^ Our combined 
efforts 114 upoUj and sometimes under the two-seater dugout canoe 
were nevertheleffi Httle short of a fiasco. 

I sdll stick to it that the basis of the trouble was that this craft took 
a turn for the worse amidship, that is to say^ to port if regarded from 
down aft, or to starboard if one looked at her from the region of the 
bote's. The exact sicuadon of forward in rekdon to aft was another 
debatable point, which neither ourselves nor the o^vner could settle. 
The means of propulsion was two paddles, one of extremely light 
wood with short, straight stem and long, pointed bkde, the other 
long, crooked-'hajidlEch circukx-bladed, and of a density some¬ 
where betv^Tcn diat of cast-iron and lead. Paddling on one side, one 
revolved in an ever-dindnishing circle, on the other, one set out 
upon an entirely unpredictable course hke Professor Einstein^s light 
near a great star. 

By the time we had discovered these astonishing facts w^e were in 
mid-stream with nearly as much water inside the outfit os there was 
immediately outside it. George therefore had to give up propulsion 
in favour of expulsion^ VVith ie first hatful of water that went over¬ 
board the shotgun shpped down into the bilges, and 1 found myself 
in sole control with every prospect of continuing so for some time. 
What followed W 2 s a nightmare, but by using both paddles alter¬ 
nately, the heavy one for the concave and the light one for the con¬ 
vex side of the canoe, 1 eventually reached the mouth of the gorge. 

Here we landed on some sheets of w'acerwom rock that hung 
over the surface of the water. In them were countless pot-holes on 
an average two feet in diameter, of great deptli, and fiUed with stag- 
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naat water left by the receding floods at the beginning' of the dry 
season. Many, with only small openings to the surface, were spheri¬ 
cal below and so large that they had broken through to their neigh¬ 
bours. In these we captured a number of the preoons clawed toads. 

These are not toads but niembers of a group of very lowly 
amphibians coming somewhere very near the base of the frogs’ 
genetic tree. Unlike all other frogs and toads, they have hard black 
conical claws capping their toes. ITiey arc completely aquatic, 
spending their endre lives in the ’H’ater, 

W c were so pleased with our discovery that we made a systematic 
search of all the pot-holes. In those nearest the river die toads mostly 
escaped by passing through from one chamber to another, finaJJy 
emerging underneath the rock and leaping into the racing current. 
This was very strange, for how any frog could survive in this mdl- 
race we failed to understand. Wc decided to investigate, and clam¬ 
bered back into the canoe. 

Pulling ourselves along the edge of the gorge, we crept in under 
the shelving rocks. Here the frogs were thick about us, all swimming 
against the tearing current. As soon as we made a lunge at them, 
they simply stopped swimming and were whisked away under the 
overfianpg ledges. By following them wc slowly worked our 
further into the gorge. 

In the end we found ourselves in ^ prcdicamenr that might be 
described as being firmly wedged among the horns of several dilem¬ 
mas. By paddHng with all our might we could just counteract the 
current, though meantime the boar was making water at a speed 
hitherto ^heard of. To stop paddling meant being projected under 
the shelving rocks at a speed of about twenty knots, while to delay 
baling meant a constant increase in the weight of our craft and 
eventual submersion. We were broadside onto a large cave in the 
wall of Che canyon, when without any warning there was a positive 
eruption, and i*'e were right in the middle of a crowd of extremely 

warded hippos intcimingled with a few- apparently hysterical croco- 
diles. 

They did not charge the boat or try to drug us from it, as they 
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should respectively have done in a well-regulated travelogue; they 
remained concealed in the semi-darknes of the cave, emitting the 
most blood-curdling snorts, growls, and rasps. Did we shoot them 
between the eyes in best story-book manner? No, drl We paddled— 
oh, boy, did we paddle!—despite current and rising internal tides. 
Round one small bend and we were in a strong backwash, so that 
George could bale while I fairly hacked at the water. In a few min- 
utes we had landed on a tiny spir of sand that somehow found a 
place to st^uat under the towering walls of the canyon. 

We sat down exhausted and fumbled for cigarettes, but the 
matches had gone. This w^as an absolute hombshell— I knew that 1 
had brought some. We rested in the deepest gloom, then began to 
make die best of our plight by searching among some broad-leafed 
plants that clung to the sand in patches, hoping to unearth some 
frogs. 

At first we found nothing, but at the farther end we came upon 
some small pools of still water bccw'cen the sand and die rocks. Pok¬ 
ing a stick into one, 1 was amazed to sec a number of stones at the 
bottom drift mysteriously away into the deeper parts. H a il ing 
George, I demonstrated this phenomenon again. We set to work to 
scoop in the depths of the brown-stained water with the collecting 
net. After a tune we fished out two amazing creatures. 

It %va5 obvious they were tortoises of some sorti chough they had 
speckled Leathery backs in pkee of hard shells^ slender pointed 
snouts, flippers with claws* and they w^ere quite flat from top to 
bottom like circular pancakes. 

“Turtles/* said George, 

*^No^ tortoises,^ said L 
"Funny tortoises*” said he. 

“Water tortoises.** 

*‘That is* turtles.” 

turtles live in the sea and are quite different.” 

"Thcy*re not different from these." 

much, but these are tortoises.” 

“They doa*t look like real tortoises " 
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“No, they’re water tortoises.” 

'*VVhy not river turdcs? 

“Because they’re not.” 

“Well, then, let them be mock turtles,*’ George said with an air 
of £nalitv. 

And so it remained for the rest of the trip, lest the hanniess water 
terrapin (Trionyx Triimgfds) cause a dissension leading to dvii war. 

This seemed to eidiaust the wild lif e of the sand spin As we were 
still cursing the absence of matches and totally ignoring the whole 
question of the gorge, we proceeded sullenly upstream as best we 
could. The going was not so bad, because the canoe was now kept 
dry within and we were almost through the gorge. Our nejtt stop 
was on a long stnp of sand covered with delicate little wading birds 
of several kinds. Most of them took to flight, uttering ptaindve 
sandpiper cries. Only the rather pompous wattled plover {Anotmt- 
ophrys supercilknus) remajincd. llicsc birds are about the ^ 7 ^ of a 
green plover with a large wide head and two long bright-ycHow 
wattles depending from the comers of their bills. They were so bold 
that wc landed and lay dow'n among them. 

The scene here was of such staggering beauty as to be almost be¬ 
yond description. The narrow river passed through the billowing 
jungle in a straight line as if it were a man-made canal. Its banks 
W'cre smooth grey rock, immediately above which lay a gently 
sloping sandy beach. As this approached the trees, lush bright-grecii 
herbs grew in great profuaon. Above the sky was a smooth intense 
blue nothingness. As we lay on this island sandbank looking up¬ 
stream, the tvholc WTirld seemed perfectly regimented into straight 
belts-ro the right, dark-green trees, chartreuse herbs, golden sand, 
grey rocks; in the centre, brown water; and on the left, the same 
thing reversed as if it were an imprint. 

1 have already tried to express the sen.-arions that these vistas of 
purely natural beauty conjure up in one. Perhaps this is a vain task, 
because there may be many, if not a majority, of people who would 
feel nothing when confronted with a mass of tropical jungle under 
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a blazing sun. Its beauty couljd not, I believe, be denied, even by 
those who have suffered most at the hands of tlie demon tropics; 
still, that beauty, like an ultra-sophisticated woman, has a strong air 
of danger and allure. Such painted glory is apt to have a very sur¬ 
prising effect upon members of the Nordic mce. They may often be 
heard comparing women’s rcd-Iacqncred finger nails to the bloody 
talons of a bird of prey; similarly, the tropical Jungles are to some 
a sort of nightmare green hell. This is very extraordinary, since it 
cannot be due to a distaste for artificiality, or for wild nature, or 
even for bright colours. In fact, however much one may dislike it as 
an excuse or a reason, it can be amply explained as the outcome of 
the intense hidden erotic perspective possessed by this strange race 
which construes these things in such a way when others would 
merely regard them as colourful, gay, and beautiful. 

One could, I suppose, regard this unbridled riot of growth and 
colour as something terrifying, though I do not see how it could 
be regarded as more fearful than the continuous mulriplicarion and 
drabness of our industrial districts. One is to me the very apex to 
which life can reach, tlie other the very depth to which it can sink. 
Man alone seems capable of digging these depths, and therefore 1 
consider him a creation of the mythical devil, though I know full 
well that my opinion is of no consequence. 

Alone in the unspoiled eternal jungle, one merely becomes an¬ 
other animal of only comparative efficiency and almost incredible 
ngliness. llie little wading birds with their feathers arranged in per¬ 
fect order and cleanliness, the zooming msects perfonning feats of 
aeronautics beyond our powers of comprehension, the spotless 
sands, and the trees breathing sUeutly through a million verdant 
pores are our rightful background. Our sweaty social strivings 
will raise us to the level of super-ants, whereupon we will go under¬ 
ground for fear of being preyed upon by winged birds and crawling 
repriles, in the guise of airplanes and tanks. 

Lest the theorizing of our stUy minds should become so intense as 
to cause total annihila tion, we bestirred our still silher bodies and 
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crossed to the sandy beach on the left of the nver. Here we set to 
work searching among the water weeds for other mock nirdes and 
the like. 

We found none, bur George unearthed a water snake {Natrix 
ferox) which made off towards the main stream with its slippery 
head raised above the surface. This creature gave us a few nasty mo¬ 
ments, because, once in its liquid element, it displayed remarkable 
agility and a vile temper. Cutting off its retreat, wc tried to scoop it 
ont with a net, but it avoided us and took to terra firma once more. 
AVe pursued it into the low broad-leafed herbage. 

It entered a small gully up which we beat ^vith great show of 
bravado. TIten wc lost it and became a great deal more circumspect 
in our movements, because a snake hidden beneath a condnnous bed 
of leaves is a positive menace. George went to the left, I to the right. 

Just as he yelled that he had the reptile, sometfiing broke cover 
at my feet. I raised the gun. AH I could see was a line of grcatlj^ dis¬ 
turbed leaves in the wake of the animars departure. When the cause 
of the going came to rest after a few yards, J advanced cautiously, 
being greatly interested to know what it might be. All at once there 
was a scuffle; the thing started up again, described a sntall circle, and 
came hunling hack straight at me witli unbelievable speed. I fired 
both barrels at the niovement, bur, as I could not see it, missed. The 
thing came on and passed within a foot of me. 

Dropping the gun, I took off my hat and hurled it after the flying 
form. It found its mark. AH morion came to rest except that of rw’O 
boxes of matches, which were projected to 2 great distance through 
the air. I suddenly remembered bax-ing hidden them under my hat 
to prevenr dteir getting wet. I went after one of them with an eager¬ 
ness that would have had to be seen to be believed. In doing I 
stumbled across my hat. Under it lay a little spotted antelope. I had 
not missed. 

This beautiful little semi-aquatic antelope (Hyemasebus aqaa^ 
ttcus) is hardly bigger than a rabbit, with little delicate feet no 
thicker than your finger. The whole body is striped longitudinaUy 
wth lines of small white spots on a reddish-brown background. The 
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ajiinial is rare. L.ater on wc had t^^■o of thein alive and noticed that 
they ate any insects that came within their reach. This seems to be a 
very strange citing for a member of the antelope family to do, bur 
animals take to the strangest habits when in captivity and kept from 
theb natural food. Certain natives make a spedalty of himting these 
animals and other small antelopes with crossbows )USit as were used 
in the early Middle Ages, loaded with minute arrow's no bigger than 
a pencil, whose points had been dipped in a vegetable poison ex¬ 
tracted frt)m a certain creeper. This plant is common, growing upon 
the trees in the high jungle. Its great strands fall dotvn to the ground^ 
if one be slashed through, a stream of milky juice pours out as fast as 
milk out of 3 jug. 

And so we dived back into the gorge fully emboldened by clouds 
of cigarette smoke and our catches. W e went so fast that we had 
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no rime to see hippopotamuses^ crocodiles, or frogs. The canoe, as I 
have said, had a shape of its own. Now it took aa entir ely original 
coarse. We could not paddle it any'thing like fast enough to keep 
steerage way. We were hurtled towards the walls of the canyon, we 
were sucked bodily into the cave where the hippos had been, spun 
like a top, and shot out again. Eventually we emerged into Mamfe 
Pool stem first, or at least with the end which we had selected as 
stem first. 

Perhaps you may have observed another moral m this tale. When 
you can neither advance nor retreat, keep moving. 

“Holy cat-fish, where’s that crocodile? Ben! Faugi! Bassi! Emere! 
Hi, all of you, where’s the crocodile?” 

Sounds of feet ninning, and the whole of onr small army streamed 
np onto the veranda. 

Where is the crocodile? ” I asked, indicating the open door of the 
cage that had housed a four^foot example during the past week. 

Go on, find him (juick, George, George! WTiere is the other 
master? ” 

“He done go for bush.” 

“Wliich bush? iMake you go fetch 'em, one rime.” 

Then bcgm the most eager search I have ever witnessed. We were 
all armed with loops of rope and nets of various descriptions. Wc 
were all actuated by a desire both to recapture an escaped treasure 
and to avoid losing a few toes or fingers by inadvertently picking up 
a savage reptile in pbee of an innocent wooden object. This one 
would not be likely to do, save for the fact that it was rapidly ap¬ 
proaching sundown and the house was quite fiUed with an a^ort- 

ment of objects that might be mistaken for almost anvTfiing in the 
dark. ° 

“Master, the other master do come.” 

“Hi, George, the croc has got loose." 

“Master, master.” 

“Coming." 
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We bolted round the house. There hy an overturned cage with 
its wire necritig ripped and rom as if a bomb had exploded within it. 
Splinters of wood and earth hy around. In the midst of all this^ a 
tangled mass heaved and writhed. 

We all formed a ring round die combatants. The crocodile had 
apparent!Y torn open the cage in which was housed a five-foot moni¬ 
tor lizard (Varm^is ^ dragged the animal out, and set upon 

it. There seemed to be no modve for this strange crime; the Varnmis 
is an eater of small animals. Insects and die like, the crocodile is a 
cam!vote on a larger scale, but not \ikdy to attack such a prey 
out serious provocadon. There may have been some morsel in the 
Vanmu^s cage attractive to both animals, but by the time we got 
therct all trace of it and most else had gone. 

The two animals gripped each other by the snout, the lower jaw 
of the lizard in the crocodile's mouth, the upper jaw of the latter 
being likewise held by the Vanmus. Neither would let go and neither 
could make much impression upon the armour-plating of the other. 
Meantime they writhed and twisted like belts of steel come to life 
and possessed with a thousand devils each. 

“Grab a tail/^ said having no intention of doing so myself* 

“Wait a bit, riU I get the movie camera,'* said George* 

On his return, we all made a dive for the crocks tail with a noose 
of rope. When eventually we got it firmly caught, we threw the 
other end over a beam and hoisted away. Up came the crocodile 
until he was a helpless long thing suspended uptide down. But he 
never let go of his advtisary. He clung to the Ibtard^s snout and the 
latter clung to him. 

In the end both of them w ere clean off the gr<sun(k firmly joined 
In a long string; no amount of beating, prodding, or even “warming” 
with tapers w^ould make them let go. We had to low^er them again 
with half a dozen people p ullin g on each tail as in a tug of war- Even 
then their writhings carried the whole parry over the edge of the 
veranda, to continue the struggle in the dust beside the house. 

Only when we had piled a mountain of canvas bags fiUed with 
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iraps, stones, and oilier weighty things on the back of both com¬ 
batants could we get close enough to prise open cfacLr mouths with 
the ever-handy trapper’s friends. 

Both these ferocious denizens of African waters are now greatly 
disjointed white skeletons in a European museum. 

The great waters form a network over the whole of tropical 
Africa, They are the highu'ays of coiiimerce, the boundaries of 
man and animals alike, and the home of a strange life of their own. 

Wear Mamfc we pursued monitor lizards doW'n slopes at top 
speed, only to see them take a dying nose-dive into some still stream 
Far away in the forest we bathed in pools at the base of crystal- 
clear w aterfalls from W'hich the local inhabitants of die near-by vil- 
lage fortiiwith extracted crocodiles of such size that w-e could only 
keep the skull to show that they had once existed. Whenever one 
caii)|Kd near a river, peculiar rats, snakes, and frogs began to 
pear in the daily bag. They came from the river. 

There were tu o other animals in the nvers that we w'anted. One 
we knew existed in cortaderable numbers. The other was more in 
the nature of a my-th. We decided to make a special trip in search of 
them. In doing so we made the actjuainrance of a third animil which 
we could have easUy overlooked on account of its size, had It not 
been for the fact that It is the real lord and master of the whole 
country and of every man’s destiny. 

We piled all our gear into four immense dugout canoes and set 
out at four o'clock one afternoon in face of the incredulity' and 
wamii^ of the whole populace. But k had to happen thus, hecaiise 
I won t get up and Jo dungs before breakfast; and unless one did, 
one could not possibly get off before ica-time. Besides, I will nor 
^ my tea eidier, so willy niUy we had to leave with only two 
hours of daylight to travel thirty-five miles. The paddlers-tcn to 
each boac-riisUked the whole proceeding so much that they struck 
after half an hour, demanding a fabulous sum to take us to the 
near-by very uninviting shore. We prepared to compose ourselves, 
remarkmg that we should in any case be carried down to Calabar 
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id the end by the current, pronded we slept long enough. There' 
after the Africans paddled \^'ith an energy, a goodwill, ^d a torrent 
of laughter char only such people could muster. 

When wc arrived at Ekuri, all we could see was the dim redec- 
tions of some fifty naked blacknesses by the light of the solitary 
bosh'Iamp. 

There was no rest house or other accommodadon, and k: was too 
late to pitch the tent, so we went to sleep among great piles of yams 
and cacao in a native storehouse. 

We awoke to another day amid a crowd of interested spectators 
of all ages and sexes. Dimly through the mosquito netting I saw 
ihem^a solid wall of humanity blocking out the rays of the early 
morning sun. I bawled at the top of my voice for succour. Ben came 
at the double from behind a pile of cacao. 

**Make all this man go away,** 1 commanded in lordly fashion. 

“They no agree, master.” 

I began to foam at the mouth and fight with yards of netting in 
a frenzy of rage to get at the intruders. Then it struck me that wc 
were after all occupying the local stock exchange, which, unlike 
its European counterparts, opens its door at sunrise. 

“What do they want?" I asked. "Must they move cacao today?" 

"No, they want to see you shave,” came the surprising reply. 

“Ah-hasaid 1, leaping into full view, for my face was adorned 
with a magnificent black imperial. This they did not know because 
1 had arrived under cover of darkness. 

“Oh, aha!" A dismal wail went up from all around. 

"Master, they want to know if the other masters will shave." 

At that moment George and the Duke appeared hke two great 
dying foxes blinking in die sunlight and wrapped round with sheets 
to hide their nakedness, as bats are with their wings. This finished 
our audience, because George wore a quite superb Vandyke in a 
glowing auburn shade and the Duke’s entire face was clothed in a 
wind-swept grow'th ranging in colour from red to blond with Becks 
of very dark brotra, all of which curved mj-stcriously from right 
to left, ending in a remarkable point below the left ear. 
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Despite this bad beginning and subsequent cttremely rough treac- 
fnent at the hands of our iVluncbis, who had to parade up and down 
In {lont of the house all morning to keep the audience away by 
force* the entire village fell in with our plans with an astounding 
vigour. All including the smallest “went to bush" in search of beef; 
one very old lady actually “went to canh" in search of tortoise, 
where she promptly got stuck i^ith het nether regions wildly os¬ 
cillating in plain air. Willing hands dragged her out. 

The chief came to call. He had been a policeman in a far, far 
country before his father died and he had been recalled to guide his 
flock. He was a horrible man-even more beastly than our long un- 
lamented Sobo-who made the mistake of entering our abode'wtth 
a fantastic European hat on his head. I can abide anything but a 
Homburg manufactured in Japan on the head of an African. Worn 
in our house, n was a breach of etiquette and gave me my oppor- 
tumty. ! refused to notice him unti] he removed it. His subjects 
saw the point; they forthwith removed the hat and their chief along 
w'irh it. After that we got along with die business more easily, 

A very long man was unearthed by somebody who said he owned 
a canoe and “savvied plenty water plenty.” W^c went into secret con¬ 
ference. The result was that we set out in a handy litdc canoe of ad¬ 
mirable construction, k seated fonr at a pinch, but as tlierc were 
three of us, the liunter’s asristant could not come. A great palaver 
ensued, because the satellite was the “engines,” which should be 
atuated aft while the hunter sat foriard, I suggested that we should 
be alternate ‘engmes,” adding that we savvied every possible kind 
of waterr. Nobody agreed, but we pushed off. 

As “engines,” my instructions were to paddle in the direction 
indicated by the hunter’s arm-waving, which much resembled the 
gyrations of a policeman on traffic duty. The finst flap indicated 
that we were to breast the full current and head upstream. I thence¬ 
forth perspired for half an hour in hopeless imitation of a Redskin 
pressing the paddle against the bulwarks and pbching my (in-era 
at every second stroke. However, we slowly progressed in a va^e 
north-easterly direction. We then dived into a wide side-credT 
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Here the hunter unwrapped a canvas contraptioa and proceeded 
to piece together a vcno(nous4ooking harpoon, which he balanced 
on his right shoulder. This was his last move for the next four honrs. 
VVe paddled alternately in a state bordering on demenda. 

Late in the aftemooiT our leader began waving his arms like a 
windmill. As I was at that moment “engines,” 1 set the boat into a 
violent spin. There seemed to be no concrete reason for this sudden 
activity, yet, intent upon preserving Britain's sovereignty over the 
waves—of whatever nature they might be—t pinched my bngers 
again and again in a valiant e£Fort to keep pace with our leader’s 
directions. 

We rounded a verdant comer in bottom gear. I utis just about to 
pull her into the straight with the blade of the paddle when I ob¬ 
served somerliing small alight on my forearm. Looking closer, 1 re¬ 
ceived a nast}^ shock. The thing w’as mosquito-shaped and banded 
black and white. bJo further investigation was required to realize 
that this was Stegomyh, carrier of the dread yellow fever. 

This disease is not only deadly, as everybody knows, but con¬ 
tagious, infectious, and incurable. Only on the rarest of occasions 
does anybody recover from it. An American instirution which 
tackled the problem in Central America, to which place tiie deadly 
disease had been introduced from ^Vest Africa by the Negroes 
taken there, has now turned its attentioa to Africa. Specimens of 
blood arc taken from all and sundry of the native inhabitants and 
sent to America for analysis. From the district where we were they 
have so far failed to hnd a single one that is free from endemic yel¬ 
low fever. This means that any Stegoitiyia mosquito biting any mem¬ 
ber of the local populace and subsequently settling on you may, and 
doubtless will, produce the first case of epidemic yellow fever. 

I did not go through aU this when 1 saw the little death-speck on 
my arm, I knew it, and it flashed through my mind. As the mos¬ 
quito raised its tiny head to puncture me with its Lmce, I hit out. 
I think I arrived.firsr, but at the same instant something pricked my 
neck. 1 swiped chat way, and when 1 looked at my finger, it was 
covered with blood and the squashed remains of another zebra devil. 
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Ever>'body turned round to sec what I was up to except the 
hunter. 

“Look out,’* 1 said, “stegomyia," and made a swipe at the Duke’s 
forehead. 

He lunged sideways. There was a pause. I just caught sight of 
the hunter’s amazed face; then like a spinning top of extravagant 
design the canoe turned curde. There was hardly any splash. 

When I appeared above water, I took one look, then slowly be¬ 
gan to sink again through sheer surprise. Besides the intrepid hunt¬ 
er s and my two noble colleagues’ bobbing heads, there were some 
dozen other dark faces with Old Bill mousciches of prod^ious di¬ 
mensions. As I rose and fell in my own gentle su'ell, these curious 
personages, disappearing and reappearing here and there, stared in 
sullen silence. One was accompanied by a diminutive replica of its 
grotesque self—an infant with monstrous moustaches. 

Just as I was beginning to remember crocodiles, the hunter 
reached the bank towing the canoe, i scrambled after him, sdll 
clutching the paddle, We all got ashore without Incident, though 
several Items of ctjuipment remained permanently in the depths. 
The strange faces went away bdow as soon as we showed ourselves 
m tota. The hunter’s beloved harpoon was tied to the canoe and, 
when hauled up, brought a large dot of water weed to the surface 
with it. We re-embarked in moisture and silence, and set off back 
to the village with Britannia’s proud ensign now sadly bedraggled. 

When wc landed, we looked quite diy and normal, but the hunt¬ 
er s tongue soon saturated us again m the eyes of the populace. 
W orst of all, the horrible chief appeared, as we tliought, to leer. 

Here I was wrong. He announced in soleinn tenns that a line 
manat^ lay on the beach, if we cared to see and perhaps purchase 
it. This was a final degradation, in, which the hunter was included, 
because it was to harpoon these very animals chat we had set out, 
and It had been they that wc had caused to rise to the surface of 
their liquid abodes to investigate our quixotic behaviour. 

What had actually occurred was as follows. The chief, in great 
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picjue at his forcible removal from our temporary abode, had given 
his own secret orders for a small creek leading off che big river to 
be fenced off by stakes driven into the muddy bottom. Id this a gap 
had been left and into Its waters a greai pile of fresh leaves of the 
cacao yam had been thrown. Next mornings when the fenced-off 
portion was quite Blled W’ith poor helpless manatees come to feed 
on their favourite food^ the horrible chief had the stockade closed 
and the largest harpooned neatly under the right flipper so that the 
sharp head just penetrated the heart* 

This is illegal^ which the chief had forgotten, as the animals arc 
protected. We therefore drove a bargain. The whole animal then 
being ours, wc foolishly tried to ear a portion of the liver. Perhaps 
we discovered the origin of the native sandiil! 

This h not an animal that can be skinned. We wanted the skele¬ 
ton, however^ which is no small thing. The animal being a female 
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iit Icsst ^ far as ociE hundred and nine people coufd make out— 
1 theorized that there must be a uterus somewhere. But the under¬ 
side of A manatee is somewhat misJeading, so 1 set to work w'itb a 
long knife by the light of two lamps, as it was now dark. 

Now the manatee (^MuTiatus sfiwegjjlrtuij) is a strange animal be¬ 
longing to a minute group of large herbivorous animals chat have 
taken to a purely atjuadc life. They have no near relatives at all. 
The nearest is perhaps the elephant, though sciendsts have probably 
changed their opinion about this during the last week. There is a 
rebtive living in Australia and the Orient called the dugong {Hali^ 
core dugong), and there used to be a larger representative of the 
group in the sea olf Alaska called SteUer^s sea-cow. This is now to¬ 
tally extinct, owing to the efforts of our own species. 

The manatee has no hind legs at ail, is shaped like a seal, but has a 
peculiar circular, fan-shaped rail arranged horizontally. It is said to 
be the origin of the mermaid fable, because its head looks human 
and It has a habit of standing erect m dw water. The females have 
well-developed breasts and clasp thdr young with their foreflippers. 
This speaks slenderly for the ancient marinera’ choice of feminine 
beaut>', apart from the fact that one can hardly credit that our 
extremcly-grcat-grandmothers grew moustaches. 

I eventually got out the uterus, which is zoologically unique and 
quite amazing. 

This animal took three whole days to prepare. Ten men worked 
continuously, cutting mountains of flesh off the skeleton, boiling 

toe bones, scraping them and drying them in a specially constructed 

hut over a slow fiie* 

We somehow never went out harpooning again. Because we 
Jdn Mhc Afneans said we should never obtain the fish-beef with a 
^ This we presumed to be the little fresh-water whale that we 
longed to see, but I am not certain that the beak didn’t make their 

animal-to tally with the inquiries of 

They were quite right, nevertheless. We never saw it. 


Part Six 
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'Bats 


E verybody Js at least vaguely aware of the existence of 
bats. Even the town dweller may, if he care to, notice their 
little phantom forms Bicdi^ around the houses. Believe it 
or not, there are hats sleeping in the Albert Memorial in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens every day of the year. Still, probably less than one 
person in every five hundred Thousand could describe accurately 
what any bar really looks like. 

In Africa, as in other tropical countries where bats are even 
more numerous, it is much the same. Th«e strange creatures are 
one of the most diverse and numerically predominant groups of 
animals in existence, yet they live around and among us like ghosts, 
unnoticed and unknown. 

WHiat is the reason, or what are the reasons? 

This was a question that we asked ourselves as soon as we got 
to Africa. The answer was fairly simple-bats fly by night. But it is 
how and where they fly that arc the vital points; these lead us into 
a number of problems that have so far been confined to the realms 
of pure science. Nevertheless, they proved to be so interesting to 
us, as we investigated each problem in turn, that 1 feel our troubles 
may be shared with you. 

^iendsts divide the bats into two classes—the Megacheiroptera 
and the Mtcrocbeiroptera—wlacii only mean the “large bats” and the 
“small bats.” The former are vegetariansi, the lactcr mosdy carnivo¬ 
rous, eating insects or sucking blood. We soon discovered, however, 
that from the point of view of the collector this division was not 
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quite satisfactory, TJie habits of the two groups overlap somewhat. 

'We noriced, in fact, that the bats fell into the following two 
classes: those that fly In the open air away from trees and ob- 
sOTCQons when they first appear every cveimAg and, secondly, those 
that do not. Nearly all the large fmgivorous bats belong to the first 
class, almost all the small inseetivorous ones to the second; bur, still 
from the point of view of the collector, there is another vast differ¬ 
ence between them. Tltc first can be shot, the second cannot, ex~ 
cepr m anusual ciremnstances- 

When die sun begins to set, the first group of bats leaves its hide¬ 
outs and soais into the air. They ascend to a veiy great height, more¬ 
over, pnmanly because the insects are still flying b the wTirm upper 
atmosphere or, b the case of fruit bats, because they have to travel 
some distance to their feeding grounds. Also, this firat lot of bats 
descends towards the earth only by degrees, and all the time it is 
gettmg darker eyety- second. By the time they are mthb gun-shot 
range, it k far too dart to sight them; they are an almost impossible 
target at the best of times. 


The second type of bat-those that do not fly b the open-has 
even more aggravating habits. As dusk comes rapidly in this coun¬ 
try' of forests, woods, and endless vegetation, deep shadows are cast 
across the whole landscape, so that little patches of cver-extendme 
night mottle the whole countryside. The bats^all the small ones- 
emerge as soon as these shadows are black enough, and content 
themselves with flashing back and forth from the gloomy deptlis 

o one patch of foi^ to another, abnays keeping in the darkest 
Shadows in their flight. 

Bo* groups are *ertfore from *e ouBet well „ot of ro„oe „f 
any drsg^ hnnian. nrese fans we qoicUy appreciated. Ha°d we 
real.^ jMr our troubles were reaUy ooly just begiumg, I believe 
we should have given np the atiempt to collea these animals rieht 
a^y. In our ignorance we believed that we would he able to sh w 
them none the less, and also eventually discover them in their rc- 

neaE dunug the *iyl^t hoUE. In both *ese things we had made 

senoils miscalculatiofiSr 
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NobcMJy seems to appreciate just what a bat's flight consists of. 
Practically ail birds behave in the dr m much the same mauuer as 
an airplane^ or at least as a helicopter, but a bat—words fail me en¬ 
tirely! To support the body in the air during flight the wings^ 
\vhich arc formed, as everybody knows, by the elongated fingers 
with a thin membrane strerched between them, arc moved up and 
down and, what is more important, backwards and forwards. The 
wing is, in fact, used exactly like a hand clawing at the air to gain 
a grip. Since this hand is a multitude of joints bent in a score of 
different dircctionSt and because the whole animaJ is constructed to 
facilitate the capture of minute, sw^ift-flying insects, the so-called 
flight becomes a jumble of the most fantastic motions imaginable. 
Flight consists of a series of collapses, jerks, spurts, headlong drops, 
side-slips, and indiscriminate tumbles that defy description^ all 
known laws of dynamics^ and the swiftest aim with a gun. 

The species that fly in the open air are not such bad offenders in 
this respect as those that do not, but aparc from the fruit bats, which 
have a steadier flight, they are nevertheless best described as tortured 
animaced springs let loose in the clear air. 

Now if you will just consider the following facts, you may be 
able to appreciate the difficulties that wc were up against. The body 
of a bat may be taken as, on an average, abouc one-flfteenth of the 
area of the whole animal w'hen the wings are fully extended. The 
flight of some species is so sw'ift that when they are proceeding in 
a straight line—wlijch is rare—they cannot be photographed with an 
ordinary film-camera. There is no given direction for a bat's flight 
—it depends solely on the spatiotemponJ relation of the next msecr! 
Lastly, the animal is either at the very Umit of gun range or makes 
its appearance only for a second in a deep shadow among dense 
vegetation. I may add that a bat frequently doses its wings entirely 
in mid-air during flight to increase the speed of its descent upon a 
crisp mouthful. 

\\T11 yon place yourself on a plot of rough ground covered with 
fallen trees, ant-hills, and tangled ground creepers, and imagine 
yourself ga 2 ung up into the rapidly darkening sky (a thing you have 
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already been doing for twenty minutes, to the discomfort of your 
neck)? Suddenly A tiny flitting thing skids out of the irndsiblc be¬ 
yond and you imagine it is tvithin the range of your gun, now that 
the latter seems to weigh half a ton. You stumble backwards trying 
to take aim at the dot above. First it is to your right side, now above 
you, then to the front, now right behind. At last you are roughly 
covering it with your sight-then suddenly something happens, in 
a flash rt has become only one-liftcenth its former size. You blaze 
away—or perhaps you don’t—only to see the wretched creature 
streak off in the least especred direction just slowly enough for 
the eye to follow. Disgusted widi this encounter, you repair to 

the adjacent forest and take up your position in a silent narrow 
giadc. 

An cndl^ stream of small flashes is projected out of the trees 
from one side to the other. You raise your gun, determined to fire 
at the very nest to appear. At first they are too quick for you. Since 
n IS almost dark, you determine to press the trigger as soon as one 
fbes by your aim. Not one comes out. The stream has ceased, bur 
presently commences again m the opposite direction, die vanguard 
passing between your legs and between your nose and die end of 
the gun. Exasperated, you wheel about, but as you do so the whole 
ground bursts into eddies of practically invisible flitting forms. You 
fire AE rsiidom but there is tiodunu there. 



It K now so dark that you light your torch, affix it to your fore¬ 
head, and stand with your gun to your shoulder facing down the 
beam of light wdiicli is cast into the eladc. Bats (vr^rr. 


I ask you-what arc you to do with tangible ghosts? 
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Our base camp at Mamf c was housed in a structure known locally 
as a rest house, Tliesc abodes are thoughtfully provided by the gov¬ 
ernment at all the “stadous” and in most of the more important 
xnllages on the main forest pathways between them. They vary 
greatly In size, shape, and development. The most primidve are little 
be tier or even woitse than the meanest local native houses; the best, 
in big towms where many white officials and traders are domiciled, 
are truly palatial dwellings with verandas, gardens, ice-boxes, and 
electric light. The village rest houses are mere mud and W'attlc struc¬ 
tures built on the nadve plan. The worst station rest houses are 
glorified editions of these, but the better ones are stone-built struc¬ 
tures with “pan” (corrugated-iron) roofs. 

Mamfe prorided just such a one. It consisted of two square rooms, 
each with two doors and two windows, built on a raised concrete 
pbtform w’hich formed a veranda all round. A conical tin roof 
covered the whole. The underside of the roof over the veranda w'as 
nearly covered in \vith match-boarding brought at great expense 
from Europe; the rooms were similarly roofed, though here the 
boarding was horizontal, so that a small “uii-gct-at-able” atde w'as 
sealed above to catch the dust, the dead rats, and the heat. 

We slept and bached in one room, worked in another, and fed 
on the veranda on the leeward side. Simple though perfect domestic 
arrangements that should content the most elite, 

A few days after our arrival at Mamfe, George and 1 were coti- 
lentedly browsing oti platefuls of rice and chicken w'ith groundnuts, 
and gazing out at the night betw'een the cascade of miniature water¬ 
falls streaming from the pan roof above. It w^asn’t raining; it was 
pouring as it can do only in the tropics. It was, to be precise, the 
seventy-third hour that the elements had been giving vent to their 
pent-up emotions in this tinmistakabte manner. We were so pleased 
to have reached our destination and got unpacked without a angle 
loss, that not even all this water could dispel our satisfaction. 

The lice stowed neatly away in its appointed place, we leant back 
preparatoiy to a period of groaning. TTien we noticed that several 
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bats ‘wert silently flitting round the veranda in the angle formed by 
the match-board lining to the roof and the outside walls of the cen¬ 
tral living rooms. A multitude of insects had congregated there, at¬ 
tracted by the bright light. 

We watched these bats flying round and round the house with 
such regularity that we could tune d^eir exact appearance round the 
comer. There were about half a dozen of them. This seemed to be 
a direct challenge which we groaningly accepted despite the rice 
and groundnuts. 

Butterfly nets were lashed to long light poles and raised up to 
the angle of the roof. The bats continued to circle round and round 
the house. W'e waited half-way along a wall facing the comer 
around which they appeared. As they flashed by above us, w'e en¬ 
deavoured to pop the net up at the psychologicsd moment. Though 
some practice was required before we could judge their speed, soon 
we w-ere very near the mark. 

It then became apparent chat the bats could slip through between 
the rim of the net (which was circular) and the roof-w'all angle. 
We therefore lowered the nets and constructed angles in their rims 
to coincide with the comer of the roof. Assored of a capture, we 
again raised the nets. 

Now the bats flew straight at the net, partly entered the mouth, 
then backslid out again; by a couple of deft stallings, like an airplane 
in an air-podcet, they squirmed round the bottom edge of the net 
and proceeded on their way round the house. It was obvious chat 
whatever we put in thdr path they would be able to avoid with 
comparative ease. Txasperated, 1 loaded a shotgun, seated myself by 
the dinner tabic, and, to the great ama/jement of the kitchen staff and 
the detriment of the government's valuable roofing, fired both bar¬ 
rels at the further comer of the roof as soon as 1 saw a bat appear. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to mention that 1 did not hit the bat, but 
blew an eight-inch hole clean through the match-boarding. 

Two bats, however, were close enough to be thoroughly dazed 
by my performance. These were scooped into the nets as they flut¬ 
tered amazediy about above us. Our first two bats were brought to 
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earth, where they promptly fixed their needle-sharp teeth on my 
and George’s fingers respectively. 

Since we were guests of the government, we could not continue 
blowing the roof of the rest house away, a square foot at a time. It 
therefore became imperative to devise some other method of cap¬ 
turing our nightly tisirors. This led to most interesting discoveries. 

I had heard that bats had some marvellous mechanism by which 
they find their way through the air, and more particularly those 
parts that arc clurtcred up with obstructions. All the microcheirop¬ 
tera have minute eyes, some even are totally blind, their eyes being 
reduced to pin-point dimensions and covered by sldn. The ones we 
captured at our first attempt {Hipposideros caffer and Nyctfris 
0 'ge) had the smallest black beads totally concealed in the thick fnr. 
Bats have been released in a confined space across and chroughout 
which up to four hundred piano wires were stretched at all angles. 
The bats continued to fly indefinitely among them without ever so 
much as touching a wire with their wing tips cither in hright light 
or in total darkness, even when what eyes they had w'ere completely 
sealed over. By what method is this performed? 

If a bat is caught, look at its face. This will probably give yon 
quite 3 shock, but it is nevertheless worth an inspection. Bats' faces 
vary enormously, probably more so than any other anintals'; few of 
them are straightforward visages and many are beyond the wildest 
nightmares of a deranged liver or fancies of the grotesque. The nose 
is often developed into a whole series of icaf-iike structures one on 
top of another, and there are wrinkles, folds, and feelers of naked 
skin. One bat we found had a fieshy crucifix surrounded by a dozen 
complicated leaves spreading from its nose all over its face. 

No less remarkable than the endless variety of noses are the ex- 
tremes to which the cars go, These are, in the first place, often im¬ 
mense ID proportion to the animal—1 know one b^ whose ears 
are very much larger than the whole animal itself. Inside the main 
car there may be another pinna or false ear of almost any form. 
Some arc exact replicas of the big car, and the whole tlung may be 
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inuJdplicd so thar there appenrs to be a seri^ of ears of diminishing 
sizfij one wthin the other. Tht as 1 have mentioned, axe n^- 
ligible quantities. 

Those peculiar people who take an interest in bars have debated 
for many years as to whether these wondetfnJ stmctiires are the 
means by which the bat directs itself through the maze of piano 
wires or natural obstmetions to its aerial passage* They seem to have 
decided that not only are the nose-leaves and ears the centre of a 
kind of super-tactile sensitivity but that the wing-membranes also 
serve this purpose. This sLxth sense must in some way be connected 
’W'ith a power of touch so acute that the animal can feel objects be¬ 
fore it actually comes Jn contact with them. This is not nearly so 
strange as it seemii, if wc do not judge all senses by our own^ w^hich 
arc feebly developed to say the least. It Ls possible that in the case of 
the bats this sense is effected by minute increases in air pressure^ or 
responds to electro-maguedc weaves propagated by matter. 

George and I had debared these interesting facts from every angle 
during the days that followed our first captureSj having hod such 
clear proof of their potendaEdes. As I lay in bed at nighty the prob¬ 
lem assumed gigantic proportions, undl one night when* just after 
the light had been extinguished^ I was galvanized into acdon by a 
material example of my mental speculations* 

from wichin my mosquito net 1 saw' 3 phantom form flutter mo¬ 
mentarily across the rectangle of moonUght cast by the window 
opposite my bed. There was definitely a bat in the room* We held a 
rapid conference in the dark. The torch was unearthed and lighted^ 
and disclosed not one but half a dozen bats flying round the room* 
As soon as the light came on, they streamed out of xhc w indow. This 
gave us the idea. 

The bright paraffin lamp W'as sec blazing near the w'indow* Long 
pieces of string were attached to both doors. Members of the staff 
were crowded into the room, the window was closed, and the light 
extinguished. We then sat paricntly In rhe darkj sure enough, bats 
began to enter almost at once, presumably in search of the insects 
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that had been attracted by the light. We pulled the strings, which 
closed the doots with a bang. We were now sealed up with the bats. 
The bmp was relighted and our troubles began, 

The room was approximately twenty feet square and founeeti 
feet high. There were five of us, all supplied with nets, and four 
bats. After twenty minutes, we had caught only one, although all 
four foliow'ed each other louad and round the room in a wide 
figure eight, never deviating from their course except to avoid our 
nets, which feat they accomplished with maddening regularity. The 
whole business made one feel quite impotent. People have given 
me glowing accounts of capturing bats in butcerfiy nets over ponds 
or around a house in the open alTj they must cither be bbtant liars 
or have operated in some other part of the world, because the 
average West African bat seems to be something of a fiying ace. 

These bats provided us with golden opportunities for observing 
the way in w’hich they can avoid almost any object while on the 
wdng. WTien we liad at last captured them all, which was only ac¬ 
complished by their becoming tired and Itanging to the wall upside 
dowm, we tried the experiment of sealing over their eyes with dny 
pieces of adhesive tape. This had not the least efiect on their 
efficiency, but when we folded one of the ears downwards and at¬ 
tached its tip to the face, they all behaved in a most ludicrous and 
far from competent ntanner. The right ear caused theni to gyrate 
in an anti-clockwise or left-handed direction with ever-increasing 
velociry, so that they eventually went into a violent spin in mid-air 
and slowly descended to earth like a whirling helicopter. The scal¬ 
ing of the left ear had an exactly contrary effect. Moreover, when 
the ears were released, the effects were sdll apparent for some time. 

Other experiments affecting the nose-leaves and parts of the ears 
had very strange results, all of which seemed to prove conclusively 
that these organs are the centre of their balance- and direction- 
finding mechanism and that they function quite involuntarily. If 
the right car be sealed, one would have supposed that the constant 
pre^ure on it would have been construed by the bar's nervous sy's- 
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tem as inipiying that an obsmicdon lay constantly to its right front. 
The animal would therefore keep veering to tlic left, exactly w'hat 
we observed the little animals to do. 

One evening lingers in my memory as being the first which I con- 
scionsJy realized was dry as opposed to wet. Wc had been m Africa 
for more than two montlia, during which time it had rained every 
day and often during the whole day. l-here had been weeks to¬ 
gether without sunshine, so that animals skinned and stuffed had 
remained limp and damp as on the day vdien they were first pre¬ 
pared. It had been a most trying time. We liad waited patiendy for 
the rains to cease so that we could move out into the uncharted 
forests under canvas. W e had so far been contenting ouiselves with 
a detailed investigation of the commoner animals and those that 
have survived or taken up their abode among the semi-cultivated 
land and secondary forest around the settlements of man. 

Sitting at work on the veranda facing the clearing of Mamfe sm- 
Gon, I Imd an unmtemipted view of a great expanse of sky to the 
west, sun began to set, flaming like a furnace behind a false sky¬ 
line of dense, black clouds whose pillars and towem stood motion¬ 
less. like a monstrous, shadowy mirage of New York’s stately sky- 
hne. Above, the air was crystal^lcar and depthless. Towards the 
disappearing day it remained delicately blue bettveen great hori- 
zont^ zones of pale, soft gold. As it towered above, the blue melted 
to glowing heliotrope, lilac, violet, and thence, to the east, into the 
indigos and the m) steries of the oncoming tropical night. 

Hork under these conditions was impossible and sacrilegious. 
The ^ncans, who had already discovered this, liad melted away 
into twilight without permission and without a sound. I fol¬ 
lowed smt and dnfted out across the soft gteen grass, gazing up 
into the immensity of the sky w-ith that Impeiess yeammg that I\ 
inortaJs fed when confronted with the immense calm of the evc- 
mng heavens I found Ben perched on a tennites’ nest facing the 
Ktung sun, his chocolate skin burnished with the reflection of the 
flammg glory. He just sat and stared and I was happy. 
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Here was an example of that much scorned type—the white man’s 
African servant—who had, in addition, been subjected to the indig¬ 
nity and stifling stupor of a mission schooL And yet, although he 
was bom of a race thar we are incessantly told can only be lazy or 
sensuous W'hen not asleep, here he was sitting quietly enraptured 
by a sight that must after all have been as commonplace to him as a 
blaze of electnc signs is to us. 

“T’ick-chn, it’s very fine” was all he said. Then very mysteri¬ 
ously he spoke in his own language, enlarging upon the beauty of 
die scene, as 1 bter discovered. 1 could almost feel a European **used 
to managing natives” at my elbow, whispering: “Damn it, boy, what 
infernal insolence! ” 

Under the dome of the sky we sat together in silence, watcliing 
and mentally recording the ever-changing flush of colours. Ttie air 
was still except for a very distant drum throbbing in unison with 
the blood coursing through our veins, and an occasional croak issu¬ 
ing from a near-by, frog-infested ditch. 

Yet, was that aU? Eitry now and then I felt rather than heard an 
mfinitcsiiually faint noise. Slowly these indescribable sounds became 
more pronounced nnril 1 could ascertain that they came from the 
sky above. Looking up, I could see nothing. Every so often, and 
ever more plainly now*, rang out a faint, high-pitched “rit-tiTtr. 
Then, all at once, Ben looked up and pointed ont a black speck, 
fluttering and tumbling hither and thither. Bats! 

As the night came on, the air became filled with “tit-ttrrrs.’ Tlie 
busv little animals circled slowly cowards the earth. It was not until 
several days later that we obtained our first specimens of these bats, 
and then wc received a great surprise. 

They were large, powerfully built animals with ntbtively small 
wings, simple, rather pig-like faces;, and almost naked bodies. The 
whole skin glistened with a pungent-smelling oil, while the flesh, 
wluch was dense and cscessivdy heavy, oozed a similar substance 
for hours after death. Most strange of all were pockct-^like pouches 
under the chin and directed forwards. On the skin at the back of 
these pouches (chat is to say, on the throat) a nipple connected with 
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a gland was situated and, clinging to this, we found on sesTraJ OG* 
casions a peculiar parasinc dy which has no wngs. 

"ITiesc bats {^ccolssTtti^ belonged to that aggravating class 
that flies in the open air. They were the first we encountered* 


After several weeks intensive trapping around the camp, we ap- 
pe^ed to have more or less cleared up or frightened away all the 
animals. Trap lines were thus being moved to another locality, be¬ 
came, with that particular method of collecting, a practice known 
as completing a circle is employed. This means that one selects a 
circle and works inwards from ir to the camp, so that all animals, 
to get away, must cither pass through the ring of traps, or congre¬ 
gate in the end around the camp. When the traps reach the borders 
of the camp, a final swarm of animals appears. After they are col¬ 
lected or have escaped, the whole area is played out. 

With a view CO selecting a new ground I left camp for a day's 
□adng by my^lf, in order to coixr a wide area and quietly invesd- 
^te iG possibihdes to the best of my knowledge and ability. Tiicse 
days alone were most profitable, as we had ^discovered, not be¬ 
cause we wanted in any way to be away from each other, bur be- 
t c absence of convensatioii and freedom to wander wherever 
^e spint moved one brought to one’s nonce an extraordinaiy num¬ 
ber of new facts and phenomena. 

On this particular occasion \ set out towards a large "lake” of 
grass that had been reported to me as existing to the south-east of 
the camp. I chose this as a starting point, since 1 was rather keen not 
to get lost m the orest again as I had done only a short time before. 

Enrenng the dei^ forest beyond this open grass area, I was 
rather to find that the ground descended veiy abruptly. 

Before I had gone far, I saw at a distance below me the glimmer of 
sun refiected from water. By some exigencies of local geological 
s cture, the Mamyu River that we knew so well elsewhere had 
got t^ted up into a knot and meandered off into the jungle, to ap- 
^r here flowing in an exactly contrary direction to iG mL couri. 
This wc discovered later by following it downstream. I at once de- 
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cided that this was to be our future happy hunting ground and the 
site of our tkCXt camp. 

The whole structure of this gorge will one day prove of the 
greatest interest to gcolo^sts. It is a natural model of the great Rift 
Valley of East Africa. Following a subsidence or a great release of 
pressure, the land surface has siniply collapsed along a central line 
now occupied by the over. The "country rock* as it is called, has 
fractured all along into gargantuan cubes which, with the general 
subsidence, have shifted about so that they may be likened to the 
lumps of Sugar in a bowl. Between them and under them are almost 
endless narrow clefts and pasnges leading into the side of the gorge, 
along its face, and out again into die open air. 

The whole area was covered with dense forest. As I began ex¬ 
ploring the level, sandy floors of the street-like pa^ageways be¬ 
tween the great chunks of rock, the light became fainter and fainter. 
There was pracdcally no bare rock at all, every inch of its surface 
where there W'as any light bemg covered with smooth, soft, bright- 
green moss. The place was like a buried city, alcnt, mysterious, and 
eerie. 

Turning an abrupt corner, 1 came upon a wide sunken arena 
overhung by a tall cliff. In the very dim light under this natural 
arch 1 saw an endless stream of bats passing to and fro from the 
mouth of a cave at one end to a monstrous horizontal crack at the 
other. The whole roof of this archway was a dense mass of sleeping 
bats, suspended upside down in serried ranks. The ground below 
was covered to a depth of more than a foot with their excrement, 
which had dirintegrated under the influence of the weather and re¬ 
sulted in a mass of broken remains of imcouncablc millions of in¬ 
sects. 

In this stratum of bat guano, I found a number of peculiar uisects 
and a small bright-red millepede that 1 have never seen anywhere 
elsc- 

By a mere fluke I had a torch m my collecting bag; with its aid 1 
entered the cave. Though the mouth was just wide enough to per¬ 
mit my stjucezing through, it expanded somew'hat within and rose 
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to a great height above. On both walls, as far as the light of the torch 
peneuared, bats were hanging or crawling about. The air was 
tterally fiUed with them. The floor here was covered with guano to 

such a depth that I could not reach the earth below even by dioEint^ 
with a trapper's friend! / ee c 

r was so amazed at the whole place and its denizens that I forgot 
^1 tune and scrambled onwards into the depths, following the end- 
esi stre^^ of bats dvat hurried along and round the corners just as 
fau^ cr^c does in the streets of a great city. 

Tur^g a comer, I was confronted by a blank wall. The bats 
were ^p^g upwards and disappearing over tlie top of a minia¬ 
ture cM. I c ambered up with some difficulty, to find that I was on 
top of one of the peat blocks of rock. The next one above it was 
held away by a third block’s edge far to the right. Tiiis left a hori¬ 
zontal g^ery that stretched far ahead, beyond which I could see 
a l^c c ' er, to this 1 eventually emerged complete with gun 
:ind all other equipment, after a few imcomfortable minutes of 
wnggling through, all the time obsessed with that ridiculous but 
persistent impressicn that the roof would suddenly cave in and pin 

me in a not quite dead condition where nobody would ever in any 
ciTcuTTisrances find me* ^ 

The place I ^ 

I M prev>„jedy p,«ed through, it w., „eeely die *:e of one whtje 
odt and almost ejtactly cubic in shape. The air was as dry as a 

thTban 1 di n " ™cll of 

altogether free from resting bats, bnt on tlte walls were what I at 
list supposed to be a great number of them. Some being veiy low 

the torch and a net only, to tty to effect a capture 
As I appr^ched the side, however, these tltmgs that 1 had sup- 

thTm ,h ° 7 "* “ “’S’'- they were 

to the rock face to be able to see what they were, had they 
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been there, there >vas not one in aght. This was most perplexing. 

Deciding that the light must disturb them« if they were not mere 
shadows, I put out the torch and crept forward to another wall. 
When I judged that 1 was close enough, I suddenly flashed on the 
torch again. A perfectly horrible vision met my eyes. The whole 
wall was covered with enormous whip-scorpions, crouching and 
leering at me. Only for a second did they remain, then, like a flash, 
they all shot ont and away in all directions, disappearing into paper- 
thick crevices witli a loathsome rustle. 

Their behaviour and appearance are, as [ have remarked before, 
revolting in the extreme, bnt they were of such unusual sks and 
colour that for the sake of science 1 steeled myself to a systematic 
hunt veith. all the low cunning of 2 cave man in search of food. 
Ex'entuaily I captured a few after many misses, once being subjected 
to the nerve-shattering odionsness of having one of them sctitdc 
over my bare arm in escaping from the net. 

After rhis experience 1 deemed science had suiHcicnt material to 
gloat over, and I devoted my attention to an examinarion of the 
ground for other invertebrates. The bats were entering by the same 
route as I had done. After crossing the gallery diagonally, they disap- 
peared through one of three vertical Assures, though most of them 
streamed into and out of the left-hand one, which was the widest-. 
Across the floor below the line of their flight stretched a ridge of 
their droppings, showing that they excrete while on the wing. Else¬ 
where the floor was covered with silver sand and spotlessly clean. 
Only in one corner of the room, remote from the bat highway, was 
there a pile of small, pdlet-like dung. 

E.xamining this, I at once noticed that it was not composed of the 
crushed remains of insects as Tvas that of the other bats. It resembled 
more the droppings of a rabbit, although there seemed to be a few 
■nnall bones projecting from it. This prompted me to search the ceil¬ 
ing above to ascertain where this might be descending from. All I 
could sec, however, was a small cleft above; so, taking the shotgun, 
f managed by degrees to lever myself up the sharp angle of the 
corner and eventually peered over the brink into the cleft. 
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As T switched on the torch, I went cold aU ovier and felt as if 
my skin were wTinltling tip everywhere preparatorj' to splitting and 
falling off in one piece. The otdy alternative to looking into the 
crevice a second dme was falling down backwards. Therefore, after 
siimmoning up I s^dtehtd on the torch again and took a 

second Look. The result was just as bad. 

In the mouth of the hole not eighteen inches from my face, four 
large greenish-yellow ^es stared tmblinkingly at me. They were 
so large that 1 thought involuntarily of some dead human thing, but 
the face that projected in front of them soon dispelled diS im- 
pressnon. That face is indescribable, and I resort to a detailed repro¬ 
duction of it alongside, In addition there were dammy groping 
lingers all muddled up with endless flaps of wrinkled naked skin, 
r pushed in the net and made a random scoop; then I slipped and 
crashed to the bottom of the cave, 


The gun, luckily, fell In the soft sand, and [ retained hold of the 
net in which a huge hammer-headed bat {Hypng^mhus vr<m- 
^oms) was struggling. My left leg was emitting piercing pains and 
both wnsts were quite numbed. There followed an awful peKod 
dunng which I tried to kill the bat in the net and nursed my kg 
and arms, making, I am afraid, a great deal of noise about it. At last 
I got the animal under control and chlorofonncd in the “killer," 
and then set about gathering together the wreckage. When I came 
to the gun my wrists were still numb, but being anrions to make 
sure that there was no sand choiring the barrel. 1 foolishly tried to 
open the breech. I am not exactly certain what happened; anyway, 

both bamk went off almost at once and the gun shot partly out oi 
my hand. r / 

At the same moment the light went out. 

Uicre was a period of mmendous cohoiog, then the whole of this 
erne subt„ra„.at. world seemed to give way, Hardng with a gentle 
and eulmmanng in a mtling roar. Things feU down on 
all .des; eho^g d« lilled the inr; while I groped for dte torch, 
hundreds nf baB wheeled amnnd my head screaming and twitter- 



HammeR'Headed Bat (Hypagnsthus monstrosos) 

The torch would not light; for some maddening reason it was 
not forming a proper contact. 1 had to at down and take the bat¬ 
teries out in the dark. 1 pulled out the metal strip on the ends and 
procured a flash of light by holding on the screw cap at the back 
of the container. In my e^edtement I could not for the life of me 
get this screw onto the thread. Finally 1 had to hght a match, but 
before I could sec anydiing, the flame went greenish-hluc and 
quickly died. Other matches did the same, 

I had Just discovered that they burnt better at a higher level 
when, with an awful crash, a shower of earth cascaded down from 
my tight side and covered my feet and most of my equipment, 
which was lying on the floor. There was a wild scramble to retrieve 
all my possessions and move to' a bit of clearer ground, but every 
time I bent dovim, the match went out. There was obviously some 
gas or lack of gas that killed a flame near the floor. I therefore con¬ 
centrated on fi^ng the torch. Ac long last it lit up. 
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It Was less use thin a car headlight in a dense mist, because the air 
was filled with clouds of billowing dost froin which a very tnuch 
startled bat periodically emerged. Groping forward, festooned with 
gun, coUectitig bag, net, and torch, I tried to locate the wall with 
the deft through w'hich 1 had gained an entrance, but I soon lost 
my sense of direction. Then I stumbled across the ridge of bats’ 
dung. This I followed np imril it disappeared under a great scree 
of fine dry earth which was still being added to from above. After 
further fumbling I found the cleftj the dust was so dense that I 
could not See more than a few feet into it. Tha was, however, quite 
sufiicient really to disturb me. 

The deft was choked with earth and rubble. Slowly it daw'ned 
on me that the percussion of the shots had released all kinds of 
pent-up things and perhaps even shifted the roof, as 1 had imagined 
might happen through natural irises. 

By this time the dust had begun to clear considerably and the 
rumblings and droppings bad ceased. I trekked back to the other 
side of the cave and tried each of the three exits. The largest, upon 
which I based my hopes, narrowed quickly, then plunged down¬ 
ward into a low, uninviting crevice. One of the others was coo nar¬ 
row to permit the passage of my head, while the third, although 
very small, seemed to continue endlessly. Its floor descended rap¬ 
idly, however, and I soon discovered that the air was very bad a few 
f«t down-matches hardly he at all. I had therefore to return to 

e ccni^ cave from wlfich I felt almost certain there were no 
oihcr ears. As the dust was by now less thick, I detenruned to go 
all round and make certain. 

There proved to be a hopeful-looking chimney in one comer, but 
^ as I wouli my left leg steadfasdy refused to assist me to climbJ 
11^ WK rendered even more exasperating by the fact that a piece 
o ummg paper thrown upwards to its mouth was mstancly sucked 
up out of sight never to renim, which aU went to show that the 
passage had some connexion with the outer world. Burning bits of 
note-book were then applied to the throe exits. In one the flame 
promptly went out, m another it just wilted, and only in the nar- 
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rowest one did it sail away into the distance, burning' merrily. Such 
a result might, of couisc, have been predicted! 

It then struck me that the choked entrance might not be all 
choked, so, scrambling along the ledge formed by the long hori¬ 
zontal month of this, 1 peered among the piles of earth that now 
clogged it, pushing small pieces of burning paper into any gaps or 
hole that remained. About two-thirds of the way down to the right 
the paper left my hand and blew straight into my face. I could feel 
a small draught. The hole was very low and descended towards the 
right, whereas the part of this gipntic crack through w hich I had 
come further up had disdnedy sloped upwards out of the square 
chamber. There w'as fresh air coming in, so, provided it was not too 
small, it seemed die only feasible exit, 1 accordingly packed ever>'- 
thing into the collecting bag, including the stock of the gun, 
w'lapped the gun-barrel in the muslin bag of the net to prevent ns 
getting scratched, crammed my felt hat onto my head for the same 
reason, and, holding the torch in my right hand, committed myself 
to the depths and the will of Allah. 

Progress was slow aud at one period extremely painful, for the 
ceiling—being the flat underside of a giant tilted cube—gradually 
descended unril there was room for me to squeeze through only 
with the greatest difficulty. This effort 1 had to make, because 1 
could reach for and feel the angular edge of the ceiling cube just 
beyond. This edge was as sharp as the angle on a small pack of 
ci^rettes, though the block of rock above must have weighed thon- 
sands of tons. Through this slit I must get, and it was a struggle in 
no way made CAsicr by having a now more or less useless left leg 
and al^ having to get the collecting bag over my head in order to 
push it through before me. How I envied those beastly Amblypy^i 

Once through, 1 found myself in a long wide corridor again im¬ 
maculately carpeted with silver sand. Having by now lost all sense 
of direction, 1 set off to the left, where 1 was soon involved in a 
tumbled mass of immense angular boulders. To climb over them 
was a little more than 1 felt prepared to attempt, so I dived in and 
tried to find a way through. This led me into a tunnel that smelt 
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strongly vaguely familiar. Before I liad dmc to think what the 
cauM of it could be, a rasping grunt echoed out from its depths; 
rcaliiing at once that I had walked voluntarily into a leopard’s 
private quarters, I lost absolutely no time at all in passing back 
through chose boulders as if 1 were a sand worm brought up to per¬ 
form such frats. The only course now was to try the other way, as 
I had no desire to meet a leopard, and even less to fire at one with a 
shotgun 10 the depths of the cartli, considering what had occurred 
after the last cannoiiadc- 

The other end was a perfectly smooth blank wall. T began to feel 
rather^erat^ a thing one should not do in well-regulated adven¬ 
tures. The feeling was nevertheless sufficiently insistent to call for 
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a dgarettc* How I chinked e^iything, not least that I had 

cigarettes! 

While seated on the sand smoking, feeling sony for myself^ and 
recounting a lot of things 1 should like to have done^ I played my 
torch hither and thither over the oppui^ite wtiU. It was only after a 
long time that it da^vTicd on me that 1 was gating at great patches 
of green moss. Even after this it \v^ a long time, during which 1 re¬ 
packed my equipment, bandaged a knee, and smoked another ciga¬ 
rette, before my idiot brain put two and two together and arrived 
at the ^mpic fact that green moss meant sunlight. Then all at 
once this fact penetrated my silly head and 1 rcafecd that 1 had 
never yet looked at the roof. 1 flashed my torch upw^ards and saw a 
line of green branches dangling down into the cleft. During my 
subterranean meandcrings night had come— I was actually standing 
in the open air. 

Putting the gun together and loading it against a chance en¬ 
counter with the inhabitant of the boulders^ I advanced on his do¬ 
main. After sonic exertion 1 managed to dimb up over the boulders 
to arrive among the roots of the trees near the bottem of the gorge- 

Two hours later 1 w as back iu camp, sore, temporarily crippled, 
and very thirsty. 

I have mentioned so far our introduction to five West African 
bats. We collected during our stay around Mamfe no less than 
twenty-five species, chough most of these were represented by only 
one or two specimens. 

Whenever we smoked trees in the high forest, the first things to 
come out were bats. They emerged around the summit, fluttcirng 
about and trying to regain an entrancCi until they decided it was too 
warm and rocketed off into the surrounding forest. When we did 
cvcntuallv reach some of these with the guns^ they tumed out to 
be of three species, t^vo of which were closely allied to the tw'o 
species w'c had caught in the rest house at Mamfe. The third {Hip- 
po^deros cydopi) was something entirely new. 

This w as a stout animal of moderate dimensions covered W'ith 
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chick, iongt rather woolly of brindled alver-grey and dark 
bro\^ nish-grey colonr. The eyes, sec in a most sacnnune face, were 
large for a bat, the nose-leaf was a fiat, more or Jess simple ckcle, 
and the lips were rather taut, so that the sharp teeth were visible. 
But the cars gave the whole face a very startling appearance. 
Almost as long as the body, they tapered to fine points, besides be¬ 
ing comigatcd throughout their length. 

We kept alive several of these that had fallen upon the wire net¬ 
ting dazed by the smoke. During the day they hung upside down as 
ail good bats should; in the evening they began to stir and climbed 
dov^ the ride of the cage. They then walked about the floor on 
their wings, supported by the fingers, pointing backwards and up¬ 
wards. When they prepared to take to the air either from the 
ground or the side of the cage, they thrust their heads forward and 
flapped their great ears just as if they were an accessory pair of 

The aims then took up the morion in rhythm and the animal 
was on the wing. 

These bats, which slept in trees by day, came to us with greater 
ease than any of the others, provided they were within the range 
of the gun. As almost every tree housed a few, we gradually accu¬ 
mulated quite a number. 

One of the mo species that we obtained in the Mamfe rest house 
(Hippoiideros was smaU and grey in colonr, with small, 

rather pointed cats. Another variety of this species made up the 
swarms that inhabited the caves in the Mainyu Gorge, and another 
variety came from hollow trees in the forest. When staying at Ikom 
further do^ the river, wc again converted the house into a bat 
trap and obtained another v^ety of this common type. This was 
an excepoonaljy beautiful little animal having bluish-black wing- 
and ^-membranes and eais. The fur covering the rest of the body 

u reddish-orange colour. This is the 

o y at I have cv'er handled that emitted a long-drawn-out whistle, 
a noise to which I can find no reference m any literature upon the 
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There was still another form of this bat that we met with in a 
rather odd manner. 

Mamfe Division, which has an aiea ahnost exactly equal to that 
of tlie whole island of Jamaica, has only one road. This is about 
twenty miles in Icngtii and extends from the station towards the 
east, w'here it terminates at a fine steel bridge of three spans which 
abuts at its farther end onto a solid wall of virgin jungle without 
so much as a native path leading from it. This road and bridge were 
constructed by the public works departmenr as the commencement 
of a projected trade route to carry motor traffic from the hinter¬ 
land of Bamenda doUTi to the British ports of southern Nigeria. The 
financial depression, yellow fever, which accounted for a dozen 
Europeans, and the fact that a score of large rivers flox^'ing from 
north to south were overlooked when drawing up plans, killed the 
project, which had, in any ease, been started in the middle. Its main 
use, therefore, is that tn'o Ford trucks, and occasioiially the re¬ 
mains of an Austin -7 that have been brought up the river on a 
“launch” during the rainy season, can be employed for the first 
day’s trek to the east of Mamfe. This was the one direcrion in which 
we never had cause to go, so our acquaintance with it was confined 
to strolls in the evening and an occasional joy ride in the Ford truck 
w-ith the hospitable district comimssiDner. 

We had noticed that this man-made canyon through the forest 
was a great place for bats. Towards dusk they appeared either flydug 
high in the air, as they must do all over the forest, although they 
cannot be seen elsewhere, or darting back and forth from the 
shadow of the trees on one side of the road to that of the trees on 
the other. Qoscr investigation disclosed the fact chat bats came out 
along this road in the evening at a much earlier hour than elsewhere. 
The apparent reason for this was the presence of a number of large 
drains or culverts pinning under the road at intervals. The bats 
used these as a dark passage between the gloom of the trees on both 
sides of the road. 

Having ascertained tills fact, we laid plans for catching them. As 
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■w e had been away working very hard in che less accessible pans of 
the forest for some time, and the birthday of one of our number 
was approachingt we reckoned that there was ample excuse for a 
little harmless frivolity* Into dlls scheme the only other rw'o Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants of Mamfc (at that time) entered heartily. ^\"e or- 
ganbxd a fancy-dress bat shoot. 

After tea the Ford truck came to the door of the district officer's 
house. *^0 party foregathered in the most amazing assortment of 
improvised fancj^ dress: “Ic sportsman trw gallique”j “the Yankee 
in the tropics”; a valiant edition of General Goring clad to chase the 
Polish boar; and a “not-veiy^porting English squire.” The African 
truck-driver W'ore a sk)’-blue cap and a shirt, so that we were not 
quite certain w hether he was entering into the spirit of rhe thing, 
bemg simply chic according to local custom, or behaving in a man¬ 
ner that called for reprimand on the grounds of indviiity. The only 
truly normal members of the party were our five skinners, who 

m their ordinary uniforms of grey shirts and white shons, 
beanng guns and nets. 

The party set out for the road some three miles into die forest 
md there deployed, taking up portions over che various drains. 
Quite soon the bats began to appear. A fusillade was let loose, but 
the tmy animals arc so swift that one saw only a vague flash as they 
shot across the space separating the entrance to the culverts from 
the neighbotiring wall of the forest. Nobody secured a direct hit, 
but Mr. Gorges, the district officer, who was an extremely good 
shot, on ^0 Mcaaotis aimed sufficieudy dose to upset the bats' 
sense of direction. As animals fluttered around in a circle, Basri, 
who was stationed at one end of his drain, dived in with a net and 
made a capture of the first. On the second occation, however, die 
bat nmiaged to^flutrer into the drain and Bassi went b after ic. As 
he did ^ a perfect flight of bats came out of die other end, and i 
joined Mr. Gorges in an attempt to pot them. This we continued to 
do qiute mer^y until all of a sudden Bail's nut-brown head ap- 
Reared anud the fij^g targets. By some fluke we were not firing at 
that instant. He had crawled right through the drain. 
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This gave us a new idea. We climbed down into the ditch and 
lay in poadon to looh down the drains. As soon as a number of 
bats had entered from the other end, flown towards us, and sensed 
our presence, wc fired a shot. We never once hit a bat, but they 
were so bewildered by the percusdon of the shot that they came 
to rest on the roof of the drain and we sent the Africans in to collect 
them alive. 

This resulted in the capture of a great number of bats which 
turned out to be this other variety of Hippoiideros caffer. They 
were all some shade of brown and much smaller than the types 
we had collected elsewhere. 

This method of collecting was Indeed child’s play compared to 
the highly technical skill and great patience which George devoted 
to the shooting of another spedes. These were the smallest hats I 
have ever seen; in actual bulk they must be the smallest of all mam¬ 
mals, despite the claims of the pygmy squirrel {Namiosctunis) to 
that distinction- The trunk of this animal when skinned was about 
the sKe of a bumble bee and a good deal smallet than the last joint 
of a small w^oman’s little finger. 

As 1 have already mentioned:, George, w'hcn in the deep forest, 
adopted the method of sitting in concealment and waiting for the 
passing of the animals. When thus employed one evening, he no¬ 
ticed far up in the sky above the trees some very small bats flying 
about in a manner quite unknown among these animals, so that at 
first he mistook them for swaUows. Dcdding that he must discover 
w'hat they were, with more than praiseworthy ambition he set liim- 
sclf the task of shooting some, a problem which 1 should have 
judged quite hopeless. However, he eventually found a place w'hcre 
the ground rose sufficiently for him to gain a clear view over some 
trees. There he patiently waited for several evenings unril one of 
the bats happened to fly low enough to be w-ithin gun-shot range. 
By this painstaking method he obtained two specimens of this «- 
tremely rare species {GlitucGuycteris bestths), 

Tlicsc animals were dark steel-grey in colour with long slender 
wings and ample noses like a dog’s. 
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Another bat, Rbtnalophus la7}derif which w'e collected and which 
also proves to be very rare, was represented by four specimens. 
When living with the friendly peoples of the northern mountains 
we had a kind of working contract with the hunter named Afa, as 
1 have already mentioned. One day 1 asked him for bats, tndicadng 
my wishs by exhibiting a stuped specimen. 

“Ah," he said in his own language, “I know where one sleeps.” 

This was such an astonishing remark that I w'as not sure tliat my 
rather sketdiy knowledge of the language combined wnth the inter¬ 
preter were not letting me down. However, Afa disappeared iind 
did not return nntil just before dusk. WTien he did so, he extracted 
a live bat from his gnn-powder wallet. It was this species, covered 
in silky grey hair, vvith a tuft of red bristles in each armpit, and 
bearing a small fleshy crucifix on its nose. 

Apparently he had walked, or rather climbed, about nine miles 
to a tiny cave which I afterw'ards visited, where he had seen this 
animal hanging asleep some days previously when sheltering there 
from a storm. 

Two other rare species, one new to science, came to us quite by 
chance. They could not be distinguished apart by colour and sire 
alone, both being bluish-grey and small. Only tiielr nose-leaves and 
ears showed them to be quite different. One, a new species of 
HipposideroF, was shot by the district officer in his house; the other, 
named Rhhiolopbvs alcyotte, landed at my feet after 1 had shot at 
a squirrel in a tree near a plantarion. One pellet had passed right 
through the head. I had never seen this bat before. 

Just before returning home, we paid a visit to NTto, a large 
village lower down the Gross River, Here wc met with estraor- 
dinary hospitality at the hands of the local inhabitants. They had 
never seen more than one white man at a time before, never heard a 
gramophone, and, I believe, never imagined that such a thing as a 
bug-hunter existed, especially attended by nearly forty letairiers, to 
which number our staff of skinners, trappers, collectors, and house¬ 
hold servants had by that time swelled. 

When we announced chat wc required local animal life and 
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would pay for it, the whole populace disappeared into the neigh¬ 
bouring bush and was soon rccuraiiig in an endless scream bearing 
every imaginable hind of animaL 

Later that evening a tribal dance was organized for our enrercain- 
menr. In the headdresses of the various ju-ju figures 1 spotted die 
dried remains of a spedes of bat that 1 did not know. I inquired of 
the chief whether he could procure for me some live specimens of 
this animal. He seemed morose. After some effort 1 discovered that 
d)e animal was regarded with considerable veneration from the 
point of view of a ferrility ju-ju. A monetary contributiDn to die 
privy pm^e, howeveri combmed vnih the fact^ soon observ'ed by 
the chief, that 1 had almost as vimlent a dklike of Christians as he 
had, prompted him to dispatch a number of small bo>^ into the 
jungle. 

They returned some time ktet with handfuls of fluttering little 
bats (a species of the genus known as among which was 

aa albino. I subsequeody stumbled upon the *'jiune'^ from which 
these bats had been obtalnedK It was a small ju-ju tabernacle not 
more than two hundred yards behind the hut where we were living* 
Under the ^ves of the cabcruacle conadess bats were sleeping, 
covering the altar with their guano, which had been cleared away 
except within an area chat liad an oudine representing a gigandc 
hat with outstretched w'lngs. 

The frugivorous bats or tnegacheiroptera are mostly larger ani¬ 
mals, some in the Oriental region having a wing span e:xceeding four 
feet. W'c obtained eight species of thk group, four of which were, 
however, of very sm^ size. They do not have nosc-Ieavcs and their 
ears are usually simple, like those of other anhnak. Their heads, 
nevertheless, show an amazing variety of form^ one was exactly like 
a calfs, another like a mastics, and the hammer-beaded bat's more 
hke 2 Iiorsek than anything one could imagine. 

In the mountains of Assumbo we pitched a camp on one occason 
in a little tongue of grass that descended into a patch of mountaia 
forest* Thk was Camp Til, from which we carried out most of our 
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investigiaDons upon the wild Jife of these weird grass-covered moun¬ 
tains. It was a desolate place miles from anywhere in the clear still 
air, raised far above the teetnitig life of the tropical forests, and 
completely cut off from the rest of the woiid. As far as the eye 
could See, long grass waved in the sighing wind as shiiiitnering 
flushes crossed and recrossed it like surf on a wide beach. Our Httle 
encampment nestled in a hollow backed by the peculiar tangled 
trees found at this aldtude, through wliich rippled and tinkled a 
broad, crystal-clear brook. 

There were only two ways of penetrating tins mountain forest: 
first, by following strange httle paths made by large buck, or, sec- 
ondly, by wading along the beds of rivers and streams. We passed 
by both, these ways, though usually along the main stream in the 
evening. 

This was a somewhat difEcnlt feat as 1 will endeavour to explain. 
The clear water swirled along a bed, now deep and narrow, now 
wide and shallow, but everywhere strewn and piled with boulders 
both great and small. Only occasionally were there deep, still pools 
between perpendicular rock walls where the cold water lay oily 
and brown. There were endless rapids where cascades gushed be¬ 
tween boulders the size of a house, and beyond them great, wide, 
boulder-strewn fields where ihc water all but disappeared, being 
subdivided into a hundred thousand tiny trickles. This made a pas¬ 
sage do^ the bed of the little river raclicr difficult. Nevertheless, 
it remained the lesser evil, because the banks w-ere both impene¬ 
trable masses of vegetation. Even those who know the tropical 
forests and mangroves of the great tropical deltas would be con¬ 
founded by the true mountain forest. It is a growth found now^herc 
else bur on elevated areas in the equatorial regions. 

It seems that in these regions there is a constant batde between the 
trees and the high altitude for mastery. The altitude usually wdns, 
and the trees are replaced by grass, giant heather, or some other 
grow^. Occasioually the reverse is the result, and then the trees 
make up for lost ground. They grow In all direcdons-upward, out¬ 
ward, and downward-into one solid, tangled, maned conglomcra- 
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don. A man might force his way through a garse hush but never 
through this African plexus. It was Impossible to follow the river 
along its banks. 

During the first few days at this camp, I had been employed 
throughout the twenty-four hours in and around the camp* ITte 
ground was uneven j tornadoes blew up; houses for the staff took an 
excessive time to construct in the absence of sufiScient straight 
bush-sricks; hunters kept (filing; I nursed a bad foot; and all the 
rime the “office’’ work piled up. The Duke had been sent back to 
the base cantp, as 1 have told above, his legs covered with fescerhig, 
two-inch sores, called “tropical ulcers/* A skinner and one of the 
household staff had had to go with him to minister to hjs wants, not 
to mention half a dozen of the Mnnchi carriers—backbone of our 
little empire p 

We were short-staffed, overloaded with work, unable to obtain 
food, and in the throes of pitching a new camp. I therefore had 
little rime to iniapcct the countryside. 

Perhaps George was more efficient with his half of the w'ork on 
hand, or pcrhai'is it was because his department was the frogs and 
reptileSt expeditious to collect which we were naturally unable to 
organize at this junocure; at any rate^ he alone was able to get away 
during the first few evenings and inspect the neighbourhood with a 
gun. 

He came back wich ever more remarkable accounts of what he 
had seen^ including details about some fruit bats that sounded like 
fish stories. As soon as oiur house was In ordcr^ I put myself in 
George's hands and he conducted me to the bed of the river which 
I had not previously seen* 

It Was a peculiar evening. The slcy was neither overcast nor dear. 
The sun shone some where to the west behind the mountains, but 
the sty above did not reflect any of its glory* remaining a pallid, 
colourless sheet above our heads. The light was bad even before true 
dusk began to fall. 

We entered the archway formed by the trees over the river 
where it was narrow^ and waded do^Tiscretm for some minutes. 
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The water here was waist^Icep, the boulders no larger than a man's 
head. Eventually we enieiged into the open. The river widened and 
huge rocks appeared out of its ruffled surface. Upon these George 
advised we should cake up our positioos. 

No sooner had we done so, than a number of large fruit bats 
commenced a series of reconnaissance Bights from above the trees 
on either side, One had the imprcsrioit that they were fljing there 
just out of sight all the time and merely came to peep over and see 
what wc were up to. Near at hand "were some singularly inedible- 
looking trees that proved, however, to be a source of unaccountable 
attraction to the bats. Into these they slipped from the far side. The 
first that we knew of their arrival was a noisy lip-smacking and 
munching noise which drifted dowm to us. As we remained quiet, 
others came dying up the fairway over the river to join their 
kind. 

We fired at them, spraying the shot in their paths. One landed on 
a patch of dry stream bed. When retrieved, it tamed out to be a 
very large specimen of the hammer-headed bat, the species that 1 
had previously encountered sleeping in the caves by the Mainyn 
River. A second one w'as quite differenL Tliis animal would prob¬ 
ably have been termed a Hying fox, though its fur was thin and like 
polished brass, stifl and shining. A third fell in the water almost at my 
feet. 

Leaving my gun on the rock, I stepped down to try to catch it 
before it drifted into the main current and was catxied away. I 
stepped on something h[u:d and firm, but before 1 knew where I 
W'as, this thing suddenly came to life and lunged forward. I was 
Bung sideways into the main stream, hi ere the water, though quiet, 
was deep and very swift under the surface. Since there could not 
have been crocodiles m this river, all 1 could think was that 1 had 
trodden on a tortoise. Swept forward by the current, 1 was soon 
involved in the rapids among great boulders. The bat disappeared. 1 
had to concentrate on half swimming, half Boundering back to my 
perch. 

Suddenly George let out a shout: “Look out!" and 1 looked. 
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Then 1 let oat a shout also and instantly bobbed down under the 
water, because, coming straight at me only a few feet above the 
water was a black thing the size of an eagle. I had only a glimpse 
of its face, yet that was quite sofficient, for its lower jaw hung open 
and bore a semicircle of pointed white teeth set about their own 
width apart from each other. 

WTicn 1 emerged, it was gone, George was facing the other way 
blazing off his second baixeL I arrived dripping on my rock and 
we looked at each other. 

“Will it come back? ” we chorused. 

And just before it became too dark to see, it came again, hurthng 
back down the river, its tcerh chattering, the air “shss-shsring as it 
was cleft by the great, black, dracula-like wings. We were both off 
our guard, my gun was unloaded, and the brute made straight for 
George- He ducked. The animal soared over him and was at once 
swallowed up in the night. 

\Vc scrambled back into the river and waded home to camp, 
where we found a number of local hunters waning with their 
catches laid out for sale. They had walked miles from their hunting 
grounds to do burine^. 

“WTiat kind of a bat is it,’' 1 asked, “that has wings Ukc this 
{opening my arms) and is all black?” 

“Oliriau!” somebody almost screamed, and diene was a hurried 
confereDce in the Assumbo tongue. 

“Where you see this beef?” out old hunter inquired amid dead 

silence. 

"There,” I told the interpreter, pointing to the river. 

With one accord the hmitcis grabbed up their guns and ran out 
of camp, straight across country towards the callage, leaving their 

hard-eamed goods behiod rhem- 

Nest day the old chief suddenly appeared in camp with the 
whole village council. He had walked miles from the village capital. 
He was concerned. Shyly he asked whether we needed to stay just 
there; wouldn’t the hills beyond interest us, he wanted to know. 

No, nothing but here exactly would suit us. wc explained. 
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Tlie chief was sadi the cldeis were uneasy. They went back to 
the village. We stayed at Camp HI, but we never saw the bat again 
and never received the spoils of any more hunters* trips. 



!Moscluitoes and Otber Parasites; 
Jnsect Parasites; ChamekonSf Jrogs; 
Podo^ona; Birds 


Y ou have probably wondered why, when speaking of the 
vermin that arc found around Mamfe station, I 
omitted to mention certari rather “obvious creatures chat 
arc essentially verminous. People who know the tropics well may 
have spotted several. 

The only adequate reason that I can offer is that the list of vemnn 
could be extended almost indefinitely and fill a whole book. The 
ones that have been mentioned were chosen because they have for 
the most part taken up thdr abode in snch surroundings as are a 
direct result of man’s deforestation and other acdvicies, or have ac¬ 
tually been intixjduocd into the country by him. The others, per¬ 
haps more verminous in some cases, arc animals indigenous to the 
country, so that clearing away the trees merely lays them bare. 
These animals are apt to pop up anywhere as soon as one makes a 
Uttle pool of sunlight in the great ocean of greenery. They arc the 
“local” counterparts of the creatures you met in the opemng chap- 

Most outstanding of all is the mosquito. This is misleadmg be¬ 
cause the mosquito “isnV’: one should say “mosquitoes are ” There 
arc many different kinds. In England wc call some kinds ^ats, but 
unfortunately not always the same kinds. An old lady m York- 
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silirc has a different idea of a gnat from a young CorTiishrnan’s+ In 
Norway within the Axede Grcle they have mcequitocs (or gnats, 
as you will) that any self-respecting Englishman ivonld count as 
daddy-long-legs. They bice in proportion. 

In Africa there are three types or genera that matter out of a 
considerable host of such two-winged flies. These are; harni'' 

less as far as we know from the present state of our infoimationi hut 
a magnifleent biter; AfiopbeleSf a small speckled chap that stands on 
his head and exchanges malarial parasites for a liberal qoota of your 
blood and, lastly^ Sreg-ow;yiif—striped like a zebra—the dread carrier 
of the annilulating yellow-fever vims. 

Aiamfc was liberty supplied with all three. Every African liad 
endemic yellow fever. TTie year before we arrived, a Stegomyk 
hopped from one of the Africans to a wliicc man who had not got 
it and the result was that every^body in the stadon (except the doc¬ 
tor, a man who w^as already ill, and another who w'asn^t actually 
there) died within a w^eek. In addition, several Imndred natives 
w'ere sw'cpt aw^ay by ^^malaria with jaundice,” which is only a cau¬ 
tious way of saying yellow fever. We met a few Stegavnyia and their 
breeding ground was traced to an old dn lying ou the roof of a 
near-by house. 

It is usele^ to mention There it is ^ it bites everybody 

as Soon as he goes to the coast; everybody gets malaria. We were 
no exceptions. Culex is always around in various forms but one 
place stands out in my memory. 

Obubra is the station capital of the divirion of that name which 
lies next to Mamfe but is in Nigeria. Its bungalows arc dotted about 
a low flat hill sianding alone in the middle of an immense swamp 
through which the Cro^ River meanders. When we were there for 
a few days there was a full moon. Looking out of the house at 
night;, one would have supposed there to be a dense, white ground 
mist about one foot in depths This was moscjultoes. Luckily they 
W'crc all Culcx^ because they bit so furiously and so continuously 
that even our African staff came to us for an advance on their wages 
with which to purchase mosquito necting. 
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There are, however, more inrercstiog and even more nasty insects 
rfian mosquitoes. If you have ever stood in a forest glade in England 
or America or any other country for chat matter, yon may have 
seen orange-coloured flics stationary in mid-air, like hehcopters, 
their wings vibrating with incredible speed. These hovcr-flics are 
often of a genus named Chrysops which has sonic relatives in Africa 
that are blood-sucking in habits. These horrors often have minute 
pararitic worms in their heads which escape onto one s flesh at the 
moment when the fly punctures one’s skin. It then bores its own 
hole after a series of gruesome expeditions into one's organs, 
growing all the time, it produces various forms of loathsome disease. 
The w'oim is a Fiiaria of some sort, ivhich gets stuck in one’s lym- 
,,phatic duces, producing elephantiasis, or creates a painful lump on 
the back of the hand-Calabar swelling-which rectus at irregular 
intervals, 'fhere is another FUark which arrives in the same way and 
disports itself by passing across one’s eye between the transparent 
skin (conjunctiva) chat covers it and the cornea below. 

Afa came to ns one nioming in Assumbo and announced that he 
had “breeze for eye.” He need not have told us, because there a 
great blister witliin which the thread-like worm could be seen 
crinkled back and forth. As we did nor carry surgical instruments, 
we had to make the best of it and be quick about it 

We sreriliTfid the slenderest of our skinning scalpels and a pair of 
forceps. We thco burned a piece of rubber and dipped a sharpened 
match stick in the melted latex. Seiring Ala’s face, die eyeball was 
slit, whereupon a lot of liquid fell out so that wc thought we had 
opened the entire eye. It was a nasty moment, during which we 
very seriously doubted oor kuow'ledge of human anatomy. How¬ 
ever, the fluid cleared away exposing the worm. This adhered to 
the rubber and we began winding as slowly as our shaking hands 
would allow us. At first, wonn came from both directions, but soon 
only that emerging from the outride of the eye was attached to both 
the stick and poor .Afa. My knowledge of tropical medicine did 
not include the length of a FUark and 1 was therefore quite amazed 
at what came out, but despite this aud the extreme fragility of the 
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parasite, it came out whole—an examinatiori under a powerful lens 
showed two unbroken ends- Afa never moved during: the whole 
operation. In a few days he appeared to be quite all light—at least 
sufficiently so to shoot a monkey* 

Let us turn from these uupleasanmesai^, which can be augmented 
by any text-book on tropicd n^ediciDe, and revert to the horrors of 
the insect world pure and simple. 

Almost every house of any standing in this part of Africa has the 
underside of its roof adorned with a number of little papery bags 
suspended on bttlei very slender cords about two inches in Icngth. 
As one sits wutiun the house, one is occasionally disturbed by the 
low hum of a passing insect of grotesque appearance. This is a wpe 
of wasp, metalhc blue or black and gold in colour, with a tiny^ 
spherical abdomen joined to the thorax and bead by a long, slender 
portion no thicker than a pin. Some of these are the owners of the 
suspended bags. 

Others are the builders of small compact fortifications that cling to 
the walls and comers. These are made of an earthy substance manu¬ 
factured by the insects which is as hard as concrete* If you pbser\'e 
these wasp-like creatures carefully as they pass by you on their 
business, you will notice that on their return journeys they often 
carry tmiling bundles. Capture the creature and you will find that it 
is transporting an apparently dead spider clasped in its long legs- If 
yon then climb aloft,, chisel die nest off the wall, and open it, you 
will discover a number of lozenge-shaped ccMs, some completely 
sealed up, odiers filled with their grim contents but still open, and 
others only partly built. 

These cells arc filled with spiders. In a remarkable state of sus¬ 
pended animation, and w'asps^ and are e:\^entually sealed up. 
This homd food is thus stored for the young w'asp hopeful, w^hich 
gobbles It up, grows in exact proportion, and then pupates. 

e collected the nests because these w asps are the finest spider 
coUeetors in the world. From them wc got hundreds of spiders, in¬ 
cluding species that had never been seen before. Some seemed to re¬ 
cover partially when released from cheir death-cells, but all wxre as 
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perfectly preserved as If they had been in a refrigeramr. Is this 
fluid chat the wasps inject into their victims the answ'cr to our quest 
for “suspended animation”? 


There was a small cage which I had constructed from the rernains 
of a packing case and some wTie netting. It was my pride. 

One day a man brought a chameleon in a gloomy brown mood, 
which was forthwith placed in the cage. Being the first chameleon 
that wc had seen in Africa, we subjected it to a numlier of uncom¬ 
fortable experiments with a view to discovering whether or not it 
would react as suck animals are supposed to do and turn through 
a varieiy' of colours. Apart from a few peevish green spoTs, however, 
it refused to produce anything starding in the way of colour 
change. This was so disappointing that wt lost interest in the beast. 

The anmiiil was forgotten until one day the cage door vt^as found 
open and the animal gone. Apart from George's delivering a lec¬ 
ture to the staff on carelessness, we did notlung more about it. 

The cage subsequently housed in succession various rats, a giant 
spider, and a small snake. Tl^cse w'ere gradually added to the col¬ 
lections, then the cage stood empty for several days. While strolling 
through the high forest with Bassi, wc met proceeding tow^ards us 
along a small path a very remarkable little animal* It was pale beige 
in colour, shaped like a chameleon, hut graced with the smallest of 
tails and bearing an expression of the most exaggerated disdain due 
to a small, squashy, upturned “horn” on the end of its nose. 

The animal was placed in ihe empty cage. By the rime tea was 
over, it too had disappeared. This, we considered, was a bit too 
much. We carried the cage to the edge of the veranda and perched 
it on a table in order the hecrer to conduct a search. At first wc 
could find no living thing at all, but on ruming the leaves and sticks 
out onto the table you can pienue onr surprise when out w'alked, 
not the disdainful one, but the original chameleon. This was now a 
vivid apple-green in colour and excessively thin, not only through 
lack of food, but also because it had made itself so in order the 
better to avoid detection^ 
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We then scoured the cage in search of the smaU fellow and 
eventually found him wedged between the end of the boards which 
formed the roof, and some of the side ones which had come loose. 

This all seems to be a most practical demonstration of the habits 
of chameleons. Everj^body knom that they change their colour to 
harmoniae with their surronndings, but nobody knows how ex¬ 
tremely difficult it is to induce them to do this. They do alter their 
general tone and even their pattern to confonn with whatever they 
may be seated upon, yet I am of the opinion that die greater part 
of their change is due to internal alterations of tone more akin to 
our emotions and feelings. These may be induced by such physical 
forces as heat, moisture, and light, but also by mere temper, bore¬ 
dom, fright, or depression. Swift flushes of anger are a common fea¬ 
ture of the colour change of the octopus, which is in cver^f way 
more adept at altering his hue chan any chameleon. Most change is 
slow among reptiles; the quickest is due to intemal emotions. 

The chameleon which had returned from the limbo of departed 
spirits was an example of the commonest species in the lot^ty. 
Chameleon crisiatus. Its subsequent behaviour reduced us to a state 
of incoherence. First it tried to pretend that it was still missing. It 
clung to a small twig and, whenever we looked at it, switched round 
to the opposite side and deflated Itself, becoming so thin that only 
its protuberant eyes were visible on either side of ita slender conceal¬ 
ment. Having finally realized that it had been detected, it stalked 
our at high speed and proceeded towards die open table. Here it 
slowed down, the epitome of all cautiousness. Instead of walking, it 
would tentatively put forth its right foot and its left hand and, when 
just about to place them on die ground, hurriedly withdraw them. 
This it would repeat several times in quick succession before taking 
the plunge and accomplishing a step. The result was that the whole 
animal swayed forwards and backwards, though remaining always 
parallel to and at the same height from the table. !t might have been 
attempting the Viennese waltz except for the torn. 

To add to die animal’s general air of extreme suspicion, it kept 
rolling its eyeballs about so that sometimes it was watching George 
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Three-Himinfj) Chameleon (Chameleon oweni) 


with one eye, and myself behind it with the other at the 
some time. This it could do because the eyes are covered with skin 
'""Ting at the summit- 

grange creature out to the string on which the 
kuUs were hung to dry. The place was, as I said before, a buE-ring 
flies and therefore a poative chameleon paradise. 

“LjttJe Alfred,” ^ we naiiied him, seemed to be of tlie same opiri- 
ion. He ^ply sat and shot flies with his prodigious tongue uniii 
he was so swollen that-I regret to have to state-he dclji'ercd up his 
little ghost, which doubtless passed on to the limbo of even more 
fly-blown profusion. 

Tlie smaller nozilcd chameleon {Jthitmpholeon jpeetrujri} then 
held our attention. He was a creature of more sedate habits, in fact 
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he preserved his espressiori and sir of exalted disdain whatever we 
did to him. Moreover, he steadfasriy refused to alter his colour be¬ 
yond a slight lowering of tone under stress of excessive moisture. 
He is, 1 fear^ an animal of miertst to scientists only. 

Greater surprises of a chameleon nature appeared kter. There 
arrived a Urge fellow with two large^ sUghdy upturned homs pro¬ 
jecting from its snoot- Tliis animal went through a whole series of 
colour changes—so much so that we were tmable to dedde at all 
what his commoner coloration might be. He usually managed to 
arrange his outfits in wide bands or stripes cucircling his body and 
tail- These were apparently light and dark alternately, but in certain 
phases, notably the green ones, the lighter patches were reduced to 
blobs or even spotSp 

The climax in chameleons came a few weeks later, when George 
unearthed a three-homed chameleon. This was even more e trade, 
flying off into pink, brown, or black furies, sulking in buff, yellow, 
^ feigning purity in immaculate white, or turning through a 
whole series of greens not otiiy in envy but In harmony with sun¬ 
light, The horns projected from above each eye and from the dp 
of the snout, 

Wc thus had chameleons without horns (Chsm^leon cri^atus) 
but adorned with a crest—a loireuge^hapcd depression covering the 
whole top of the head and edged with a line of small raised beads 
coloured pale blue—with one horn on the snout (Rharnphaleon 
spectrum)^ with two homs {Chimtekon monthmi), and with three 
homs iCbmijekim o^eni). They arc all weird, spectre-Uke animals 
with vile tempers and strange ways* 

A considerable amount of our rime in Africa during this expedi¬ 
tion was devoted ro the collection of frogs, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, This doubtless sounds quite crazy; you may well ask what 
on earth might he the use of making such a collection. Everybody 
who has spent any of his youthful dme in the country probably 
coUected tadpoles and watched them grow and subsequendy die in 
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a -^atl glas vesseL This may have seemed interesting at the mne^ 
but when regarded from ^ more adult point of view, it becomes 
associated in the mind mth all forms of bug-htmting and is there¬ 
fore relegated to the activities of old, bearded gentlemen in strange 
stiitings. When thought of apart from such acrivides, frogs are just 
slimy creatures that live in ditches^ and there the matter ends. 

The activities of frog collectors and frog experts have neverdie- 
less resulted in tjie discovery of many very remarkable facts that 
have a more than merely incidental economic importance. The fnll 
significance of their findings has not yet been efficiently redized^ 
however, partly because these collectors are one of the lesser groups 
of practical scientists, but more especially on account of the mo¬ 
nopoly held by entomologists in the fidd of economic zoology* 
Pestologists—which docs mean the people who study pests—are 
mostly buried deeply in a sea of insects of various kinds or are badly 
'^rat-bitterit” as somebody once appropriately remarked. They 
study arumais that are harmful to man and his crops. 

Frogs are not harmful; they arc very definitely beneficial. This 
fact has never been realized. A very shrewd observer^ Mr* B. 
Cott, who has worked and experimented with the food eaten by 
frogs and upon the density of frog populations in areas of given 
size, lias propounded some astonishing facts concerning the numbers 
and bulk of insects eaten by frogs. Analysis of these stadsrics show^ 
that most if not all the insects that pestologists wish to cxcemiinate 
are eaten by frogs, provided they are present. Coupling these find¬ 
ings with the results that have emerged from all our voluminous 
9 data recorded in the field—w^hich show that the whole countryside 
is parcelled out among a great variety of frogs, each of which clings 
to irs own particulaT habitat—one arrives at a Remarkable conclusion* 
Tills is that frogs are one of the great natural controls against in- 
2 ^sect pests. WTicn man comes along and upsets the vegccition of an 
' *area—particularly in the tropics—by clearing away trees, draining 
swamps, etc., he destroys the habitats of many frogs, which there¬ 
fore become extenrunated. Insects winch have before been con- 
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Slimed literally by tht ton on cFery acre of land find themselves 
free from their natural eaemies and so multiply to an unprecedented 
extent. 

Take for instance the mosquitoes. They breed jind spend the 
earlier part of their lives in the water* In this water under nararal 
conditions are countless frogs such as the Rma occipit;Stlhf which 
feed upon the mosquito larv^ more espcdaJly m their youth. If the 
shade necessaij" to the R^na occipitalis be removed^ the frogs die 
out and the mosquitoes get going. As a result^ malaria and yellow 
fever do likewise, unless nian goes to the trouble and expense of 
discovering every little bit of standing \vater and pouring oil npon 
it. This may be very clever of him, but if he could devise some way 
of encouraging his frogSt he need not trouble. 

Supposing the tea-planters of India and Ceylon encouraged their 
local frog populations; Imagine the difference in their bushes grow-- 
ing on the slopes around! 

Such facts as the above only become apparent when one returns 
home and can examine all one's collections together in the light of 
the recorded data. In the field, one is concerned wdth getting as 
many frogs of as many different kinds as possible* This, in itself, 
led us to the discovery of a number of extraordinary things which 
have a more purely zoological interest. 

Connected with grass wherever it occurred—except the peculiar 
mountain grass—w^ere frogs of a very unusual form. These we called 
bullet-frogs^* for lack of an inclusive ride. Their bodies were 
spindle-shaped and their hind legs of prodigious length, presumably 
to aid them in leaping over and through the dense grass stems. They 
were exceedingly numerous, particularly in the younger stag^, 
w^hen the whole animal is about an inch to two Inches in length. 

There were grass-fields without soil in the dense forest near 
iMamfe^ Patches of open rock upon these were raised by the hear of 
the sun s rays at midday to great temperatures. Eggs placed upon 
them Could be fried. In little rills about three inchs Wide lodged in 
cracks through these rock slabs these bullet-frogs w'crc breeding- 
The spawn was in water as hot as normal bath water, the dny baby 
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frogs hopping about on a rock surface chat one could noc couch. 
The mechanism of animals Is beyond understanding. 

In this respect it is equally impossible to explain die following* 

Our twelve Mcnchi carriers gradually turned into pait^tinie col¬ 
lectors. This occurred because they were always with us and we got 
to know them all welb and therefore slmvly absorbed them into our 
organisation. TTiey became guardians of us all! George had offered 
considerable sums for more ckwed toads. The Munchis had been 
successful in finding them In large numbers, thereby greatly aug¬ 
menting their account \vith us. When the price of clawed toads fell 
to an uneconomic level, the Muuchls turned their attention to other 
frogs in the hope of finding a new market and an omkt for our 
froiten ^ets, which to them probably appeared to be unlimited. 

In this they were completely succe^nl. They discovered that 
banana trees housed small tree frogs^ which they brought to the 
harassed George by the handfuls One species, of which wc received 
countless examples, delights in the name of Hyper&lhis sordidm. 
Sordidus^ mark youl 

This animal was obviously named in the first place by some 
venerable housed In a mnseum far from Africa and confronted by 
the frog in a pickled condition* The only other possibility is chat 
he may have been somewhat of a biological humorist and chose a 
name that was deliberately as far removed from the troth as pos¬ 
sible. The frog in a pickled condidoa is indeed sordid, but in life it 
surpasses all comprehension and any descripdon. Though its shape 
is normal enough, the colooring varies so greatly that one cannot 
really believe one is dealing wiih only one species until all the 
intermediary forms are brought in. 

The only constant cotouiing is that of the feet and hands, or 
rather their under surfaces and inner fides* These are cherr^^-red, 
yet even here we found an exception—one female had the vivid 
cherry replaced by orange. WTiile the commonest type for both 
sexes was vivid green above and saffron-ycUow beneath, one female 
Was metallic blue above and the ntales varied above from menillic 
gold, fawn, brown with black markings surrounded by a white line. 
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olive to pinldst mauve^ and on the underside from pure white to a 
variety of mauve moctlmgs on yellow, brown decks on white, and 
brown maiblings. Their backs might also be any combination of 
these colours with brown spots, flecks, aud dapples. The whole 
thing seemed fantastic. 

It was not undl one day when sitting with a gun waiting for 
squirrels that 1 noticed a banana tree in flower and perceived that all 
the colours found among this Hyperoiius are present on the tree in 
about similar proportions. The vivid green is the nsnal colour of 
the leaves. The dead leaves are golden, the dried portions various 
browns. Where the plant is infected with fungi and other plant par¬ 
asites, it is speckled with brown, spotted or flecked. Lasdy, the most 
outstanding observation was that the flowers are great purple ob¬ 
jects with mauvish dps and dark metallic blue petioles. Here, then, 
are all the colours for the frog lo dress itself in if it wishes to adopt 
a perfect camouflage. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary frog of all that wc met in the 
field was a very dingy-looldng beast called f/etm'rar manfioratmu. 
Science definitely owes you an apology lor the name-it b neuter. 
This, however. Is not aU. 

Hemims is small and rotund, with short legs and a sharp-pointed 
snout. It digs and is in fact completely subterranean. We found it in 
sluggish streams and still, very muddy ponds, becau-se It was the 
dme of its breeding season. When these frogs were held in the hand, 
they took fright and, ptesuniably for reasons of protection or 
merely to show their consternadon, blew themselves up to a pro¬ 
digious extent in comparison with their original ske. Once blown, 
they remained so, deflating only by degrees. The act of deflation 
seemed to be a great effort. 

When we Nvished to make the animals blow up, w'e beat them 
lightly with a small grass stem, to which they responded readily, 
with the result that in a few days they set to work with vigour at 
the first touch of the grass. 

These frogs are gready venerated fay the local Africans for pur¬ 
poses connected with the ferahty ju-ju cult. How they enter into 
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this it was (iifiicuk w ascertain, but apparcndy they are cateiL The 
effect is supposed to be that their outstanding egg-laying perform¬ 
ances are transferred from them to the human recipient. 

“Sir, the chief come with other chief.” 

We were in a new Icxality and had a new interpreter as the “ar” 
in place of “master” may indicate. He was a court messenger and we 
were now in Nigerian territory, wJiere discipline and unsurpassable 
salutes are the order of the day. 

“Show them in,” 1 answered. I wanted to see the chief because I 
liked him, but I could not help feeling all the time some queer sad¬ 
ness deep down inside. Had it been old Ekumaw, the effect of this 
announcement would have been very different. 

The court messenger had not exaggerated; what is mote, there 
>s'ere indeed other chiefs, to the number of approximately a score. 
We were Using in a large native house; in order to get them all in, 
every available bench and chair had to be produced. They all 
brought us a “dasli," and in order to avoid disscjtsion they had de¬ 
cided upon yams as a suitable present. These were pbeed on the 
ground just inside the door. As the names of tlie donors were called 
out, the pile rose and rose undi it formed a stack of very conrid- 
erable dimensions, I marked the village of each chief on a map with 
the aid of a red pencil as far as that was passible, and tried to mem- 
ori7.e their faces. And what magnificent faces they were! 

When they were all in, the house was entirely filled. There were 
two doors opporite each other on either side of the house; bet\^'een 
these there stretched a pa.^age through the humanity. To one ride 
sat the chiefs in a semicircle with the parajnount chief of the district 
in the centre, Behind them stood their variegated and gorgeously 
apparelled retainers, On the other, we sat on three sides of a table, 
myself in the centre, George on my right hand, and the Duke on my 
left. Behind us and to either side was ranged our personal staff, 
that is to say, the skinners, who had clad cheinselves in their best and 
only remaining clean clothes. In the bare channel between stood the 
court messenger in his dark-blue nnifonn with red sash, and f acing 
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him 3. m.m whose clotiies outgone everybody's buc my oUTi- Ills 
exact function wc never determined* bur he must have been in die 
nature of an interpreter from one African language to another 

The door, windows, and every other bit of space were bulging 
with humanity. 

We had been caught unawares by the arrival of all tbis pomp. 
George was, as usual, inunacuLitely die^d in Paint Beach trousers 
and spodess shirt, and the Duke was hkcAsise fully clad, looking 
brawny and rather English in khald shirt. I regret to have to state 
that I was clad in a manner that would most certainly be construed 
by any builder of our great Empire 35 in every way detrlmencal to 
the prestige of the white man. Such an all-important animal k ex¬ 
pected to retain a digniBed bearing in aU circumstances. 

I was clad in a pair of rose-pink artificial sOk pyjamas of rather 
staggering design, which means ultra-bell-bottomed trousers and a 
top built Somewhat like a polo vest. 1 have remarked that: we all 
wore beards; my hair was, however, so king that 1 had a beret 
perched on my head to keep it in place. 1 had no rime to ckangei 
because the fiood of humanity was upon us before we could move. 
So there 1 sat like a glo^^Hiig April blossom before the penetrating 
gaze of a score of extremely dignified and conventional African 
chiefs. T feared the worse 

Silence fell on the assembled company. The court messeugeLr 
stepped forw'ard to speak. 

“Tlie big chief brings greetings/' be announced. "All other chief 
feel the same and hope you like their country." 

"Tell the chief and chiefs," I answered, "that we do like his 
comlt^J^ and thank them very much indeed for their kind presents." 

This vvas duly interpreted amid murmurs of absent. 1 always 
watch the faces of Africans to whom a message of mine is being 
delivered by an interpreter to see whether the effect k the coirrect 
one, though the Negro is the most inscrutable of all races—far more 
so than any Chinese. On this occasion I was somewhat disturbed 
to notice that several of the more mask-lilre faces were staring at 
me tvitii an intensity ihai was really c^uite frightening. 
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Tlicrc then followed a palaver of mutual compliments, derails ol 
crops, and general sgreement bem^een both parties over the vexed 
question of Ovristianity, the banc of preseQt--day Africa. The sub- 
chiefs continued to stare at me in ceric silence. They were then 
asked by their “King" to make individual comments on the palaver 
to date. The conn messenger turned to one end of the circle and ad¬ 
dressed a very old gentleman clad in many yards of batik. There 
was a pause while the old fellow collected himself, then he spoke 
to the interpreter. 

“The chief say,” the court messenger relayed to me, “he think 
your suit very fine.” 

He then turned to the next, 

“The chief say," came the reply, “the head master's clothes very 
fine.” 

The old head chief beamed upon his council. The court mes¬ 
senger turned to tltc next. This one was ready and burst into a posi- 
dve tirade in his own tongue. The interpreter began to giggle re¬ 
spectfully. He then turned to me. 

“Tlie chief say, why for, man no fit buy cloth in Africa like the 
master have for him suit? If the white man store by the river buy 
their palm-oil, w'hy for they only seU bad ugly cloth?” 

Economics were a dilficult problem, but 1 was so gratified at the 
outcome of what 1 had considered a serious faux par, that I am afraid 
t let the matter drift on. They one and ail admired my rosy py¬ 
jamas, each making it an excuse for an ugly attack upon the United 
Africa Gjmpany's methods. It was about economics that they had 
come to call, moreover. 

Eventually wc came to the core of the palaver. It appeared char 
before the depression and before the U.A.C.—os it is called—bad 
gained a monopoly of the West African trade, these people received 
tn^elve shillings and sixpence for a drum of raw palm-oil, whereas 
they are noxv receiving about ninepence. Though this is not a mat¬ 
ter of life and death to them, as it would be to unstable commiinides 
hke our own, it annoys them greatly. They feel they are being 
“done." 
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The head chief pointed out that pracdcalJy all the mnepence is 
absorbed by the cost of traasporring the commodity to the great 
riven Had we any ideas, he wanted to know^ as to any cheaper 
way of getting it there? He added that there was a smaJl river near 
by, which, it had been suggested, might be canalized. The chiefs 
had come together, he added, to ask us if we could show them what 
ID do and give some idea of the cost. 

After explaining that we had come for animals, 1 mentioned that 
we were luclcy enough to have an engineer in our midst* The Duke 
took his bow and we arrauged to make an expedidon to inspect the 
river if the chief would supply canoes and competent people to 
record whatever the Duke uiight say. The trip was to take place 
next day. With great exchange of complimeuts, playing of the 
gramophone, and fingering of my pyjamas they aU went away» We 
were left to proceed with the work. 

Next day wc pushed the poor Duke off at crack of dawn» He was 
paddled down the river, found that a lot of rock-blasting and lock¬ 
building would be necessary, and rcrumed home by^ easy stages, do¬ 
ing a httie collecting on the way* This was possible because his spe¬ 
cial department was the invertebrates, which can be found almost 
everywhere and kept in small tubes and bottles. 

He reached home after dark, a weary man, and flopped down at 
his place at the table* We had a talk about the canafi then dinner 
arrived. After this we repaired to work again. Complete silence 
reigued. 

Pauang for a moment, I looked across at the handful of little 
gla^ cubes that the Duke had produced from his collecting bag and 
stood on the tabic. Under the bright lamp the little animak could 
be seen scrambling about in them. First I looked casually, then 1 
looked harder, and finally my eyes nearly popped out of my head* 

“Duke/^ I said, controlling myself with an effort, ^bat have you 
got in that tube? 

“Oh, some small spiders, 1 think.'^ 

**Aje you quite sure?” 
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“Yes, look," he said, ripping the tobc towards me so that it 
rolled across the table, 1 gave it one more glance. 

“Do you realize what is in here?” I asked him. 

"No,” he replied, but something in my tone must have aroused 
his suspicion, 

‘‘Give me the dish, quick,” 

“VVhatis it?” George came into the fray. 

“This imbecile, this cretin, this Superlative Worm has been har¬ 
bouring a Podogona and doesn’t honestly seem to realize it.” 

They both craned forward as a small leggy creature about tire 
of one’s litde finger nail stalked out of the tube into the dish. 

It was a PodogoTu, 

So ended the last of our quests, .\fter months of unending and 
untiring search in every kind of soil, in rotten logs, in hollow trees 
and live trees, in mud and even below the water level of rivers, we 
had stumbled across tiie most priceless of all our prizes, A year be¬ 
fore, almost to 3 day, I had been asked to try and find some of 
these obscure tick-like animals, of which only a handful of speci¬ 
mens were in eristence in all the museums and collections of the 
world. There are a few species known from West Africa and South 
America, but each specis was represented by only one or two 
specimens. Now we had another, 

I gave out a roar, which must have awakened the whole village. 
At any rate the whole statf came tumbling into the house. 

“Look, look!” 1 ycDed, holding the dish aloft. "The new master 
has found a Podogotta" 

And despite the strange complicated name, everybody knew just 
what had happened because we had talked of this animal and pored 
over drawings of it the whole time wc had been in Africa. 

"Call the Munchis," I said. 

"Now listen, everybody, tomorrow you all go with the new 
master and lie on your stomachs for bush and don’t come back 
until you have all got plenty, plenty of these small beef. All man 
get dash now and each man more dash tomorrow according to the 
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number of this beef he find. If anybody come back without any he 
is fired, sacked, OUT!” 

Belie^rie me, we got podogona m plenty, five hundred of them. 
They were h\Tng and breeding beneath the leaf mould an a bit of 
old fanned land. We got the big dark-brown adults and the im¬ 
mature red ones. We found a female carrying a single cransluccut 
pink egg and a baby vidch only three pairs of legs, which showed 
that it was still in a very early stage of development. We pickled aE 
but twenty which we kept alive In a biscuit dn+ chough we didn^t 
know what they ate. They arrived back in England and lived there 
for a year, but srill nobody ever discovered what they ate. They 
were taken to a meeting of the Royal Society; they were Introduced 
CO His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury at a meeting of the 
trustees of the Natural History Museum; they have t^en poked and 
peered at by sclentiscs of all nations; nobody has yet succeeded in 
cutting a dead one into sections for microscopical investigation. 
Their sldn is so hard that it blnnts any known knife^ They are indeed 
srubbom creiatureSp 

Travelling up to London in the train after landing at Plymouth, 

I had these precious beasts in thdr dirty tin by my side. The ways 
of bug-himters are indeed strange, but full of thrills and peculiar 
pleasures. We were back again with everything we had set out for, 
and countless other valuable animals besides. 

’'Master, man bring beef.” 

The old familiar call came for the l-don’t-know-how~many- 
thousandth rime* 

“Ben,” 1 called without even looking up, “bring them In,” 

The taciturn Ben disappeared without; there W'as a prolonged 
palaver. Then he reappeared and announced that neither the man 
nor the bed “agreed to enter.'* He added that In his opinion die man 
was slightly mad and asked whether 1 would come out to give a rul¬ 
ing on the matter. I w ent out* 

There I found a sulky-looking individual clasping two small bags. 
He spoke no known language and seemed to be deaf, 1 made ran- 






Reu and Black Snake 


doin signs at him and attempted to talce the bags, but he jumped 
back and made most threatening passes with his hands. We were 
checkmated. 

The court messenger was called. He had been “dashed” as a re¬ 
sult of the discovery of the podogona for no other reason than that 
he happened to appear when I was still in the grip of hilarity and 
CKcitemenc. He came at the double. He apparently understock the 
dull gentleman and reported to ns that he broi^ht two wild and 
terrible animals. 

“Let him show them then, and we go talker-talker price." 

He thereupon opened one bag and tipped out a small kitten with 
bright-blue eyes, t have a partiality for cats and this looked like a 
very nice one. I stooped down to pick it up, 

^fore 1 touched it, luckily, it waltzed about and crouched, snarl- 
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lug, spirring, and baring its teeth at me with a most fearsome expres¬ 
sion. The court messenger's observation that ic was a wild cat need 
not have been made. It was a yonthful member of a race of cats 
{Fdis ocreat^} found in these jungles. There is some doubt as to 
whether they are the descendants of semi-domesticated cats that 
have gone udid or a true wild race from which the local semi- 
domesticated cat had originated. We shot two later on, high up in 
the forest trees. Both these and all others that we saw had pale- 
blue eyes, whereas the village cats varied 2 s gready in this respect 
as our own tame cats. The difference of temperament between the 
wild and domesricated varieties is most CKceptional; 1 should imag¬ 
ine that the true bush ones are as untamable as our Scottish wild cat. 

The c-at is supposed to have been tamed in the earliest of 
civilization in Egypt. The local wdld cat {Fe!is ocreat^i) of that 
countiy^ by this theory was employed as a rat-catcher* and from 
there spread all over the world, sometimes intermingling with other 
wild c^ts like our Scotch Fclh cattus and producing new sub-races. It 
k however quite probable that the douaesticaiion of ivild cats has 
taken place independendy m several parts of the w^orld at different 
dmes. Felis oi^re^tn in West Africa is one of them. 

Up CO this point the man had fooled us. He now' tipped out the 
other bag without further warning. This gave us a real jolt. 

On the ground at our feet by a very strildng snake. I mean strik¬ 
ing in more senses than one: first* in colour* for it was striped, not 
transversely* but longitudinally with bbek and bright vermilion* 
from die rip of its snout to the extremity of its tail; secondly^ it 
struck in a more literal way squarely and fairly at its owner, w'ho 
happened to be retrieving his bag* llie reptile's long fangs fastened 
on the man's diumb. 

The strange fellow uttered a grunt and jumped back swinging 
his hand up to throw off the snake, but this was so firmly attached 
that it left the ground completely and fell over my ow^n and Ben's 
arms. W'e both jumped with a yell. The snake fell to the ground. 
Faugi and Bassi than appeared and formed a ring round it. The 
snake kept making darts at everybody. 
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I meanwhile grabbed the man and rushed him inside. 1 inquired of 
the court messenger whether the animal was deadly. He replied that 
it was, but rhar the man wouldn’t die, VVliile I dashed about getting 
instminents and medicines, I asked him why and he replied: Be¬ 
cause you will see that he doesn’t." This was disturbing. Although 
Africans have an idea that all reptile bites are deadly, the colora¬ 
tion of the snake left little doubt in my mind that it had possibilities, 
to say the least* 

The man meanwhile had been standing silently holding his wrist. 

1 then cut a very considerable piece of his thumb off and rubbed raw 
permanganate of potash crystals into the wound. This sounds easy 
enough, but you have no idea how tongh the skin on an African s 
hand can be. With a razor-sharp scalpel I had to dig with all my 
might. The man never said a W'ord or uttered a sound until his hand 
had been well squee 7 .ed and bandaged. Then he delivered a short 
peroration in his own sirange tongue. 

The court messenger turned to me, 

“The man want to know if you want the beef/* he said. “^And if 
so, how^ much you go give for each?” 

I was so taken aback at his coolness that T consulted the little 
ptjee book we had compiled as a result of all our purchasing of jm- 
mals, and named the prices that I was willing to give. The man spoke 
again very briefly. 

“The man say he agree," said the interpreter. 

I paid out the money. The man picked it up, put his little bags 
in his belt, and marched out of the house, leaving the two ammals 
spitting their respective furies on the doorstep. 

“Hi, ask him where he's going," I said. “He may die yet from 

chat snake bite." 

“The man he go for him country," came the astonishing reply. 

Ekuri, on the return journey from the podogona country, was 
our last stop in the real Africa. From there we passed down rivet to 
Calabar and the semi-domesticated and ultra-suburban rankness of 
the white man’s Africa, 
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That awfd morning in Ekuri never be blotted out of my 
memory, and I think it will always remain in the minds of some 
tliiny other people^ scattered now heaven knows w^here about this 
globe. 

The dawTi was misty, as all African da’wns seem to be, I had 
managed ro get away alone. The only sounds were those inde¬ 
scribable and varied noises made by the grey parrots which dew 
about above the mists on their way to their feeding grounds, whis¬ 
tling, shouting, shrieking, and talking to each other, ft was the last Af¬ 
rican palaver at which I was privileged to be presenL The parrots 
spoke a tongue unknown to me, yet they spoke with a spirit that 1 
knew wcU and wddi which 1 felt completely in unkom 

Slowly the mists rose, revealing tall billowing greenery and 
feathery palms. As the sun penetrated to the earth, all manner of 
birds and beasts began to stir. 

When one is wretchedly miserable and sentimentaJ, everything 
takes on a symbolic air, but on this occasion I truly believe there 
was some dreadful design in what I saw. 

There stood before me three beautiful palm trees—or rather what 
remained of three feathery perfections. TTiey were festooned with 
the spherical pendent nests of the dread weaver birds, who screeched 
and twittered about them. Almost every shred of green leaf had 
been stripped from the palms. These busy, active birds m their 
bright-orange ruffs with their drab, dingy womcn-folk seemed to 
me to be symbols* The beautiful verdant trees were. Eke Africa, 
stripped and peeled of their green glory" by the acrivides of beastly 
busy creatures relying on ihcir numbers and building dielr ugly 
nests all over the place* Every nest like every*" other, just like the 
drab houses and grim workshops of the dull Europeans who have 
colonized Africa—as they call it—in order the better to raise thek 
unwanted progeny. 

As the mists left the ground, other symbols appeared, A number 
of black and white crows hopped about searching for small food. 
In them I found a counterpart of such poor souls as ourselves, for 
I think I may safely include George and the Duke in this siimle. 
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Just as die crows are Dcichcr black nor w'hite but rescmblE crow's in 
shape, so were we neither wholly black tior white In spirit. The 
poor birds live between the primeviil forests and the cleared lands of 
the colonizer, pleased in some respects at the new and great supply 
of food bronght by the Litter, but for ever mourning the disappear¬ 
ance of the former. Our spirits, too, seenied blotched hie the crows’; 
partly realizing’ the benefits of diis infernal ci’vilizadon, and partly 
filled with a sorrow amounting almost to misery at the disappear¬ 
ance of the bcaunful wild. 

I had to tear myself away to go through the awful performance 
of taking leave of the Munchis. We went dowm to the little store 
together In a silent knot. I found them each a shirt and a bale of 
cloth, because that was what they had chosen as a parting present. 
We stood before our sealed-up bales and shook hands. Then a sad 
little line passed out into the foresL 1 still heard their sobbing when 
tliey were out of sight. 

The boat came; we piled aboard with all our gear. 

We turned in silence to gaze at our last camping ground. As the 
whisde blew its dismal, solitary wail, a group of white birds rose 
from the side of the water and planed away across the gras. One 
cried to land on the remains of our camp table. It missed, as egrets 
always do. Hurtling a^nst a fence, it closed its wings and remained 

bird stood 


wobblmg drunkenly back and forth. A dazzlingly w 
silhouetted against the solemn greenery of the forest. 
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